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Preface to The Green Revolution 


With the assistance of Bob Flatley, my wife and others, I have been working to 
restore the legacy of Ralph Borsodi. I think you will understand the reason for that in these 
books. 


This is one of two books I write about the life and work of Ralph Borsodi. There 
were two distinct parts of his life, two intimately interrelated parts. He was, first of all, a 
pioneer homesteader. He developed a comprehensive practice for homesteaders and 
homesteading communities. His objective was personal and family self-reliance and 
independence, resiliency in the face of change and the turmoil of the modern world. That is 
covered in this volume. I will also address the legacy of his long-time collaborator Mildred 
Loomis. 


The other major objective in Borsodi’s work was a system of education to prepare 
individuals, families and communities for an alternative lifestyle. Independence is not just 
grubbing your food from the ground, but rather a philosophy of life. Borsodi was a keen 
student of the ideals that founded the American Republic. He believed, along with the 
Founders, that a democratic society is established on learning. Borsodi believed that the 
citizens of a democratic society must not only be well-informed but have a philosophy of 
life. He had a special regard for those who took responsibility for this, men and women in 
all walks of life who probed the accumulated knowledge of humankind to gain a deeper 
understanding of the nature of the universe, of life and of human society; but of greater 
importance, took the role of teacher. It was the teacher, not the politician or warlord or 
priest, who Borsodi considered the leaders of society. That was covered in the other 
volume, Ralph Borsodi, A Confidence Future: Learning and Living. 


Borsodi’s ideal society, I should point out, is agrarian. It is rural and not urban. It 
employs the machine for the benefit of humanity and not as an economic engine in its own 
right. The United States of America was on that path at its founding. However, the just 
emerging industrial revolution shaped a different history. Perhaps we will continue to 
progress into a Star Trek future. Perhaps not. This twenty-first century is in a state of 
growing chaos. It is unimaginable complex - unmanageable at best. Political and economic 
instability has become a way of life. Global population continues to grow as we deplete 
non-renewable resources. Of critical importance is the growing scarcity of arable land and 
fresh water to grow food. But there are other resources, energy and other mineral 
resources, that are clearly being depleted. Climate change is a growing threat. And 2020 
brought us a chilling global pandemic. Many would agree with him that this is an ugly 
civilization. 


In any event, we must develop greater resiliency. That begins with the foodshed. 
And it depends on people with the knowledge, skills and motivation to insure a reasonable 
level of community security. That requires adequate and appropriate education and that is 
what Borsodi spent much of his life developing. 


Too many people are worried about the collapse of modern society. We need to 
consider an alternative. And if things work out, if progress finds a way to continue, then 
there will be increasing numbers who may wish to turn to a more peaceful, secure and 
communal, agrarian way of life. That is Borsodi’s Green Revolution. The foundation of that 
alternative society is what he came to call “community universities,” learning institutes that 
resides at the literal heart of self-determining communities. 


Borsodi started under the influence of Henry George and a back-to-the-land theme. 
His father was a Georgist. Ralph became intensely involved in the movement at age 15. He 
was also friend and influenced by leading Georgist Bolton Hall. 


Borsodi took his family out of New York City in April 1920 to start a homestead near 
Suffern. He developed and expanded his homestead, trained others to start homesteads, 
wrote critical books about the American economy, served as advisor to the Dayton 
Homesteading project during the great depression and after the government took over the 
program - and crashed it, returned home, started his School of Living and developed 
private homesteading communities. He wrote a peace plan and launched a program to 
fight post-war inflation during the war. But increasingly he turned his attention to the 
problem of education. He developed a problems-centered seminar program during the last 
years of the war. 


The headquarters of the School of Living was moved to Mildred Loomis’s Lane’s End 
homestead near Dayton, Ohio in 1945 and Mildred increasingly assumed daily operations 
of the School. Borsodi published his Education and Living in 1948, moved to Florida in 
1950 and set out on a program to formalize his educational system, spend two years in 
India working with Gandhian agrarian and scholars, which occupied him for nearly twenty 
years. This is what I call the “Branch.” He focused on education and Mildred on 
homesteading. He and Mildred would continue to work together but in parallel tracks. She 
was always his leading champion on the land or in the seminar. 


Finishing his Seventeen Problems of Man and Society in 1968, Borsodi turned his 
attention again to The Green Revolution. He developed a community land trust model and 
then a stable, local currency. He began to slow down in 1973, a still spry 85. Borsodi died 
in October 1977. 


Also, in 1968, after her husband died, Mildred moved to the new School of Living 
Center Heathcote near Freeland, Maryland that she had worked to develop. From that 
point to her death in 1986 is itself a remarkable story. 


There will be some duplication in the opening chapters, the background of this 
work, in these two books. These books, due to the contingencies of the time, should be 
considered a beta draft. Much of it still could use a final professional edit. 


My thanks must be expressed to Bob Flatley and my wife Priscilla. Bob and his wife 
Kelle live the life Borsodi advocated, a homestead. Bob introduced me to Borsodi, and as 
editor of the School of Living newspaper, Green Revolution, he encouraged my early 
research and edited and illustrated the long series of articles published in the Green 
Revolution over the years. We have had many long conversations about the development 
of this book and share a dream about where it might go. 


My wife has encouraged and supported my work and passion over the decades. She 
is also a serious researcher and writer, a master genealogist. That research has helped 
shape the heretofore untold story of Borsodi’s early life and correcting errors and 
inconsistencies in existing works. She has also done editing on many of the chapters. 


This book is an independent project by the author for the purpose of inviting others 
to explore, research and develop Borsodi’s system. 


Bill Sharp, April 1, 2021, 1015t anniversary of the Borsodi’s starting homesteading. 


The Legacy of Ralph Borsodi 


Ralph Borsodi was an outstanding leader of what has been called the New Agrarian 
movement - the precursor to our current sustainability movement. He was a practical 
innovator and, as you will see in the next few pages, his list of accomplishments is long and 
impressive. He wrote fourteen books and innumerable articles. He had great ideas and he 
also walked his talk. 


Borsodi’s time was one of dramatic changes and recurrent crises. While essentially 
capitalist, he found fault with the then emerging industrial system and its economic, social, 
and psychological effects. We could do better, he believed. There was the Great War 
followed by a deadly viral epidemic, a succession of economic downturns culminating in 
the Great Depression, and a transition from traditional values and the resulting loss of 
community and rise of alienation. A new political party emerged briefly that highlighted 
this shift and raised the cry for a more ordered way of life. Borsodi’s career, his calling, was 
to make sense of sweeping change and offer an alternative — the good life. 


From what we know, Ralph Borsodi was an extraordinary personality. He was of 
average height, slightly built and balding. He had presence, a steady gaze, a resonate and 
commanding voice with a slight eastern European accent. He was born in Vienna and came 
to the US with his father at about age five. He was brilliant, well-informed, and articulate. 
He was a voracious reader with a retentive mind, absorbed details and summarized vast 
bodies of work. His attention to detail could be exhausting. He was passionate; you might 
say driven. He was aman of integrity and principles — he clearly believed in what he 
offered and was morally driven. He was a humanitarian. He was polite, thoughtful and 
compassionate, but he could be direct and candid. He was a man of action and prone to act 
decisively. He could be devasting in debate. He had enduring friendships and was 
respected by many distinguished persons. He was an indominable experimenter and 
innovator and he faced disappointment and frustration with firm resolve. Many times he 
shrugged off setbacks and went on to the next project. 


Flight From the City 


In 1920, with a serious economic recession and flu pandemic following World War I, 
Ralph Borsodi relocated his family from New York City to a small farm near Suffern, New 
York, where they established what became a model homestead. They called it Dogwoods. 
Borsodi pioneered appropriate technology which he developed to take the drudgery out of 
routine work. He made a careful economic study of homesteading and demonstrated that a 
family could produce its own food organically and fabricate other products in less time 
than it would take them to earn the money to buy them. The family raised their food 
organically, and the quality of everything they produced was far higher than factory 
products. Their homestead was both secure and healthful. 


Borsodi chose Suffern because it was a short commute from his business in New 
York City where he worked as a consulting economist with expertise in retail trade and 


with major clients on Wall Street. He was also an accountant, and his first book was a 
practical guide to accounting to help small businesses achieve greater fiscal resiliency. 


Borsodi became a pioneering consumer advocate and wrote two books in this field 
during the 1920s. In 1929 he published a more generalized critique of modern 
industrialization in This Ugly Civilization!. In that book he included a report about his 
family homestead and wrote about the need for an educational program to help people 
achieve a higher standard of quality in their lives; not just material quality but also an 
elevated philosophical state - something more along the line that Emerson had called self- 
reliance. 


Economic Crisis 


This Ugly Civilization was published on the eve of the Great Depression. Borsodi said 
he saw it coming. The book was serialized in a popular national magazine. As the 
Depression deepened, Borsodi’s publisher asked him for a handbook on homesteading. 
This was published in 1933 as Flight From The City. 


In 1933 Borsodi was invited to consult with the Dayton, Ohio subsistence 
homesteading program. Dayton was one of the leaders in a movement across the country 
to help displaced workers and their families achieve greater self-sufficiency by moving 
back to the land and starting small family homesteads. Borsodi worked to develop a 
program for a network of homesteading communities around Dayton. Eventually, the US 
Congress appropriated money, the Roosevelt Administration created a Subsistence 
Homestead Division, and the local homesteading programs across the country were taken 
over by the Federal bureaucracy. Unfortunately, that program was one of the New Deal’s 
failures. 


Borsodi returned to Suffern in July 1934 disappointed but not discouraged. In 
September 1934 he launched an organization to support his work, the School of Living, 
formally incorporated in New York. 


Some ten years earlier, once the Borsodi’s had established their homestead, they 
invited friends to visit them on weekends to learn to start their own homesteads. Borsodi 
knew that city dwellers needed knowledge and skills to get started. He also understood 
they needed to adjust their values for a rural and self-sufficient, resilient life; they needed a 
philosophy to live by. Borsodi had called this “quality mindedness” in This Ugly Civilization. 


Borsodi understood that land was a key factor in homesteading. As a student of 
Henry George and a leader in the Georgist movement, he had long believed that in order for 
land to become available for common people, it would need to be taken out of speculation 
and put into public trust. Given the limited progress in land reform and the ill-starred 
record of the Roosevelt administration in this regard, Borsodi developed a private land 
trust. This was another of his pioneering and innovative accomplishments. This model has 
inspired many others across the country down to the present day. 


1 A new edition of This Ugly Civilization was published by Kevin Slaughter in 2019. It includes a new introduction written by Bill Sharp. 
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Borsodi formed a foundation to acquire funds for land trusts. He purchased 40 
acres on Bayard Lane near Suffern and established 16 homesteads. The homesteaders 
acquired their land under lease. The buildings remained the property of the homesteaders. 


At the center of the Bayard Lane community, Borsodi reserved four acres and in 
1936 erected a headquarters building for his School of Living. Over the course of the next 
few years, until US entry into World War II, Borsodi and his supporters developed a 
remarkable enterprise. They organized another homestead community, assisted others, 
provided an extensive education program, developed several craft enterprises, produced a 
stack of publications about homesteading and promoted the program, its values and ideals, 
across the country. 


Decentralist Prophet 


If there was a core principle to Borsodi’s program, it was what he called 
decentralism. In This Ugly Civilization, Borsodi addressed the problem of centralization. 
Business, the economy, government, education, etc., had become increasingly large-scaled 
and centrally managed by impersonal bureaucracies. Centralization had accelerated during 
World War I, to an even greater degree during the Roosevelt New Deal, and dramatically 
with World War II. There was a small but vocal movement in the US and abroad that 
opposed centralization; then and to this day. It is in no small part based on Jefferson’s ideal 
of an agrarian democracy governed by a well-educated citizenry. Personal liberty and 
centralization are not compatible. 


In 1937 Borsodi, Herbert Agar and Chauncey Stillman started a decentralist journal 
Free America, which had a mail list of 4,000. All three served as editors until Agar and 
Stillman, both US Navy Reserve officers, were called into service with America’s entry into 
the War. Borsodi became a recognized leader of the decentralist movement. During the 
war years he also titled the School of Living newsletter The Decentralist. 


Borsodi was not a primitivist. Indeed, as noted, he was a pioneer in appropriate 
technology. He believed that a family could produce 2/3 of its needs with a part-time 
homestead and do so more efficiently and economically than the factory system. Borsodi 
considered the remaining one-third of the industrial establishment to be necessary for the 
good of society at large. Home production gave the family security, self-reliance, pride and 
cohesion. It made the family the foundation of human society as Borsodi believed it was 
intended to be. The productive family was the building block of localized, self-governing, 
communities. Decentralization of the economy and associated government machinery 
would restore greater individual liberty. 


Borsodi developed a systematic economy for the family-centered enterprise, as a 
national standard, in his Prosperity and Security (1939). 


Education and Living 


In 1942 Borsodi submitted a paper to St. John’s College, whose president supported 
Borsodi’s School of Living, in which he proposed a model for a self-sufficient college. St. 
John’s had been hard hit by the war. Borsodi proposed they form an agrarian community 
and detailed how it would be organized to provide the institution with most of its own 
needs. St. John’s awarded Borsodi a master’s degree for the effort. Borsodi also drafted a 


peace plan during the war years that anticipated the United Nations; except it was a 
decentralized model and not a world government. 


During World War II, Borsodi continued to develop a comprehensive and effective 
educational program. His seminars were well attended. 


In This Ugly Civilization, Borsodi listed a number of barriers to achieving the good 
life. These were the key topics of his emerging educational program. He was troubled, 
however, by the subject-centered structure of education. He did not believe that narrow 
specialization could adequately resolve problems at either the social or individual level. 


The alternative slowly evolved. People naturally came to Borsodi to consult with 
him about problems. He had the habit of carrying 4 x 6-inch note cards in his pocket and 
made notes about his conversations. He also made notes about issues he found in his 
reading. About the time he had 1,000 of his note cards, being analytical by nature, he 
sorted them into a set of categories. It took several years, but he eventually settled on a list 
of problem statements - problems he found to be universal to all people in all times and 
places. 


Borsodi’s credo came to be expressed simply in two short statements (1940): 


Believing that the full development of each human being is the supreme value, the School of 
Living has as its primary purpose to assist adults in their study and use of the accumulated 
wisdom of mankind. 


Believing that such study and use of wisdom is best facilitated by being related to the universal 
and perpetual living experience of human beings, the School of Living aims to assist adults in 


becoming aware of and the defining the major problems of living common to all people. 


With this credo Borsodi accomplished two important objectives. First, he 
established the universality of human concerns. Second, he provided for a continuation of 
human experience through the generations with his approach to accessing the accumulated 
wisdom of the human race - all of it, East and West, classical and modern. 


In 1948 Borsodi published his seminal Education and Living. With it he formally 
introduced his problem-centered educational system. There were then thirteen universal 
problems. He used this structure to organize his seminars and the School of Living library 
into a life-long adult learning program. 


No small part of the book was his analysis of the problems of modern education. It 
was centralized, standardized, designed to support urban industrial society, and 
inadequate in other ways. Borsodi’s was by no means a lone voice in critiquing a then 
emerging progressive educational system. 


Borsodi was also not alone in advocating a return to traditional, agrarian and family- 
centered values and practices. But he proposed something new with his problem-centered 
framework and related programs. He believed there was an optimal level of life for all 
people. He called it “normal” living. By that he didn’t mean average. He meant a life free of 
the restrains of urban and industrial culture. He meant life as an optimal human being. He 
went into considerable detail about the good life for individuals, families and communities. 
The argument is built on the decentralist theme: smaller is better. 


Transition 
In 1949 Borsodi’s beloved wife Myrtle Mae died after a long battle with cancer. 


About that time three old friends from Dayton acquired land in trust for a 
community near Melbourne, Florida. They invited him to form a new School of Living 
there. And there he met Clare Kittridge, also recently widowed. In 1950 they were 
married, he had sold Dogwoods and they built a house at Melbourne Village. Borsodi 
continued to offer his seminars there. 


In 1952 Ralph and Clare embarked on a cruise around the world. They visited one 
of his sons in Spain. Borsodi then spent a number of months touring Asia and talking to 
leaders there about the impact of western industrialization. Subsequently he published 
The Challenge of Asia. 


Returning to Melbourne, Borsodi and friends worked to create a university based on 
his problem-centered method. He also started a new journal, the Journal of Praxiology. The 
Journal printed two university catalogs. Borsodi provided a detailed description of the 
University of Melbourne program in chapters appended to The Challenge of Asia which was 
published by the University Press. 


A campus was acquired, and a building constructed, and the university was officially 
opened in September 1957. It had some 30-40 part-time and one full-time student. 
Borsodi served as Chancellor for about a year and then turned the reins over to Dr. Willis 
Nutting who had taken a leave from Notre Dame University to work with Borsodi 
developing the University. Nutting, later returning to Notre Dame, considered the program 
a success and continued to teach it. 


In 1958 Borsodi was invited to India for a short tour but he remained for three 
years. He was encouraged to continue his work by a university established by Gandhian 
educators and set up much like what he had proposed for St. John’s. 


Gandhi, like Borsodi, was also an outspoken advocate of decentralization. Borsodi’s 
Indian friends asked him to prepare a statement of his view on decentralism. This was 
published in 1958 as the “Pan-Humanist (later Decentralist) Manifesto.” In it Borsodi 
proposed a robust program to develop educational leaders for a global, revolutionary 
movement. 


Borsodi requested his research files be sent to him in India and settled in to compile 
a text for his problem-centered educational system. It was eventually published in India in 
1963 as The Education of the Whole Man. The Forward was written by the then President 
of India. This book represented an important advancement of his system built on the 
developments at Melbourne and the enthusiastic support of his Indian friends. 


The Education of the Whole Man fully develops each universal problem (then 14 in 
number) but of greater importance integrated the system. It established Borsodi as a 
pioneer in general systems thinking and integral education. 


Mildred Loomis 


The post-World War II years put the School of Living on two tracks. In 1945 Borsodi 
moved the School of Living headquarters, library and programs to Mildred Loomis’s 


homestead, Lane’s End, near Dayton, Ohio. Borsodi and Loomis had formed a natural and 
highly productive partnership that lasted to the end of their respective lives. 


Mildred was a graduate student at Columbia in 1932 when a professor gave her a 
copy of Borsodi’s This Ugly Civilization. She considered it a bombshell and went to visit him 
at Dogwoods. Returning to Dayton after graduation she was likely instrumental in 
introducing Dayton leaders to the book; resulting in Borsodi’s invitation to organize 
homesteading communities. Mildred participated in that program. 


In 1939 Mildred joined Borsodi at the School in Suffern for one year. She then 
married John Loomis and they settled at Lane’s End and established a model homestead 
along Borsodi’s lines that throughout their lives produced the majority of their food needs. 
Mildred became a trustee of the School. In 1945 she assumed the role of Director of 
Education. That year she started a new bi-weekly newsletter, The Interpreter. With 
Borsodi’s increasing involvement with his wife’s health, writing Education and Living, later 
move to Melbourne, and then to India, Mildred became the de facto director of the School of 
Living, a job she would continue for the next 40 years until her death. 


Mildred focused on publications and programing. This allowed Borsodi to focus on 
refining his educational program. She was also the lead advocate of his problem-centered 
system. The Interpreter was organized according to this system. Mildred organized 
seminars and study programs on the universal problems. She was also an outspoken 
advocate of decentralism. 


Mildred’s mission became a “Green Revolution,” a new agrarian revolution, and that 
meant homesteading. Half the members of the School at that time were homesteaders. The 
idea for a Green Revolution had been around since the founding of the School of Living. In 
1963 Mildred changed the name of the School’s newsletter to Green Revolution. The 
articles were about living on the land and included Borsodi’s education for living. In 1965 
she published her own basic homesteading manual Go Ahead and Live. 


From about that time Mildred, in her mid-sixties, knew that she would need to turn 
over the reins of the School of Living to a new generation and begin the work to establish 
yet another School of Living headquarters community. She accomplished that in 1967 with 
the founding of the Heathcote Center in Maryland. John Loomis died the following year and 
she began to shut down Lane’s End. 


Exeter 


Borsodi became seriously ill in India and was twice hospitalized. While he was in 
India, Clare had purchased a house in Exeter, New Hampshire which was close to her 
children. In 1961 Borsodi returned and settled at Exeter. He was 72. Exeter proved an 
ideal environment for him. The town culture was dominated by the Phillip Exeter 
Academy, and it was only a few minutes from the University of New Hampshire. 
Recovering from his illness he became engaged in a variety of activities and made many 
new friends. 


With his return from India, Mildred and Borsodi renewed a close collaboration. As 
his health recovered, she assisted him in sorting his research notes from India. It was after 
his return that she renamed the newsletter Green Revolution. They increasingly 


collaborated on the idea of the need for a revolutionary change; not violent, not red, but 
green - natural, communal and peaceful. There was a sense of change in the air; not only 
the restlessness of the young but of a transformative epoch in history. A new literature on 
human potentiality was appearing, and it was very consistent with Borsodi’s mission. 


It is perhaps more than coincidental that the first volume of Green Revolution and 
The Education of the Whole Man were published the same year. The Education of the Whole 
Man served as an important new text for dealing with the dramatic changes of the day; with 
protests and turmoil, and political and economic instability. It was an acutely problematic 
time. Both Borsodi and Mildred went into high gear and the coming year they produced 
some of their most important work. 


There were several major new organizational projects. The first of these was the 
land trust. Borsodi had been a pioneer in land trust. He picked up that work again at 
Exeter and in 1967 he and friends incorporated the International Independence Institute 
(III) which had an office and staff in Exeter. Borsodi traveled and worked with supporters 
in Europe and India. 


Also, in 1967, Borsodi published a small book, The Definition of Definition, in which 
he addressed the problem of a lack of common definition of the words we use. This was a 
text intended to support his major work in progress. In 1968 Borsodi completed his 
Seventeen Problems of Man and Society. This book settled the number of universal 
problems at 17 and provided a master index of ideas and ideologies, references to the 
accumulated knowledge of humankind, that could be consulted to develop solutions. With 
this book Borsodi completed a three-part framework he had proposed in 1948. And yet it 
was but the introduction to what he hoped would be a separate volume for each of the 
seventeen problems. 


Borsodi and Loomis again accelerated their work giving seminars and conferences 
on the Seventeen Problems and a variety of social issues. Several conference publications 
and a variety of training materials were developed including Toward an Adequate Human 
Future (1971) and Moving Into the Front Ranks of Change (1974), both edited by Mildred. 
There was also an update of Borsodi’s Inflation is Coming to address the runaway inflation 
of that time. It was about this time that the University of New Hampshire awarded Borsodi 
an honorary doctorate. 


Borsodi launched another project to address the problem of inflation; he established 
a pioneering local currency at Exeter. He and friends then developed the International 
Foundation for Independence (IFI), incorporated in Luxemburg in 1973, to support the 
new currency. 


Borsodi continued to speak, hold seminars and consult to the end of his life. After a 
brief hospitalization, he died October 29, 1977, just short of his 90% birthday. 


Into the Sunset 


From about 1963 until she closed Lane’s End in 1968, Mildred worked diligently to 
insure the Borsodi legacy. Moving to Heathcote, she worked to turn over the school to a 
new generation. For the next several years she also traveled, spent time with Borsodi in 
Exeter and with her family in lowa. There was no retirement for Mildred. 
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The youth counterculture was a mixed blessing. The Hippies, by and large, were not 
interested in hard study, or for that matter, hard work. They were “doing their own thing.” 
With the frustratingly high turnover rate, building community was a daunting challenge. 


In 1975 Mildred moved to Deep Run Farm near York, Pennsylvania to start yet 
another new School of Living. Indeed, she worked to create a network of new Schools 
across the country and hoped for a West Coast center. She simultaneously managed the 
affairs of the School of Living and she worked to organize a community at Deep Run and 
established the Borsodi Memorial Library at Deep Run in 1982. She continued to edit the 
Green Revolution and she wrote. In 1980 she published Decentralism: Where It Came From, 
Where is it Going? In 1982 came Alternative Americas. In 1986 she collected and edited the 
stories for Borsodi as I Knew Him. She completed the manuscript for the biography Ralph 
Borsodi: Reshaping Modern Culture, which was published in 1992. 


Mildred suffered a stroke in 1984 and her health declined. She died September 18, 
1986; she was 86 years old. With her death, Deep Run was sold, and the library and 
records were dispersed. Although she was surrounded by loving and stalwart friends, no 
successor appeared, and over the years the legacy she had tried to preserve went into 
neglect. 


Restoring the Legacy 


In 2010, Bob Flatley, then editor of the Green Revolution and cofounder of Transition 
Centre, and I begin to restore the Borsodi’s legacy. I had met Bob a year or so before as I 
started work on the Transition Towns model. He was a homesteader in Mildred’s sense of 
the term, living on a School of Living land trust property. He introduced me to Borsodi’s 
work, and I found it intriguing for a number of reasons. It certainly seemed to warrant 
restoration. I began researching Borsodi and Loomis and published articles in Green 
Revolution. | also gave a number of presentations and workshops on the material and 
especially the link between the Borsodi/Loomis legacy and the Transition Towns model. 
Transition Center grew out of this blend of ideas. We located and acquired long out-of- 
print books which Bob digitalized and placed online for ready access at no cost. I explored 
the Borsodi archives at the University of New Hampshire. A fortuitus gift of old issues of 
Green Revolution from the Mary and Lloyd Danzeisen estate, former friends of Mildred’s in 
Ohio and trustees of the School of Living, filled in a lot of gaps, particularly about her life 
and work. 


As this work reached fruition, I was delighted to be contacted by a growing list of 
people interested in the Borsodi legacy. With the 100 anniversary of the Borsodis settling 
on their homestead in 2020, it seems appropriate and opportune to celebrate the 
Borsodi/Loomis legacy. 


We believe that this legacy is of great importance. Borsodi’s star rose during a 
period of crises, and we are experiencing an unprecedented crisis on this anniversary date. 
Perhaps this work can be of benefit to those seeking an alternative to the way things seem 
to be going. Certainly, there are tools of considerable value to those who wish to take the 
time and trouble to learn to use them. 


Lt 


The Borsodi legacy, as suggested, is a cornerstone of the Transition Centre program. 
We have added three new components to the basic framework. The first is Resilient 
Communities. This is a community-scale model, starting with existing communities that 
have either lost or wish to insure a more secure, localized, and adaptable economic system. 
Resiliency is the capacity to adapt. The second is Foodshed Strategy which seeks to expand 
the scope of resiliency to a naturally defined regional level appropriate for climate, 
geography and water supplies. 


We also recognize the vital importance of effective training and educational 
programs, particularly for community leadership and economic development. Community 
development requires a businesslike approach in terms of planning, organizing. It must 
pay its own way. 


These are increasingly complex, verging on chaotic, times. It is clear that we need a 
form of education appropriate to address emerging conditions. Borsodi’s problem 
centered and integral approach to learning, for the purpose of action, has considerable 
merit. It isa major component of our approach. But so too, I must add, are the works of 
Alfred Korzybski, founder of General Semantics, Buckminster Fuller and others. As Borsodi 
intended, we draw on an accumulation of wisdom, leadership and inspiration to produce 
an integral model for moving into this evolving era in human history. 
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1: Early Life 


Ralph Borsodi was born, according to his draft registration, 20 December 1888 in 
Vienna, Austria. He arrived in New York about his fifth year. His father, William Borsodi, 
was born in 1858 in Hungary, immigrated to the US probably in 1889 and was naturalized 
August 1896. William Borsodi was a successful printer, magazine publisher and an expert 
in advertising. He published a number of advertising guides for different businesses 
(available on Amazon). Borsodi’s mother apparently died in Europe. William married 
Laura Cahen in July 1898 in Manhattan (she died April 1949). Ralph apparently had two 
half-brothers, Albert A. Borsodi, born 1899, NY, died August 1934, NYC; and William 
Howard Borsodi, born 1901 in NYC. Also found in the census record was an uncle, Morris 
Borsodi, a musician, born 1868, Hungary, who married Anna V. Ungar, 28 April 1936, 
Bronx, New York. 


My guess is that coming from eastern Europe, their names were anglicized as was 
common with immigrants. 


Ralph first appeared in the US in the 1900 census as a boarding scholar at the 
Gerlach academy in New Jersey along with his brother Victor Howard who was born 26 
August 1885 in Austria. Both, the census record stated, had been in the US for seven years. 
Victor later moved to Houston, Texas before 1917, and was a “U.S. Government Contractor.” 
He became a successful Texas oilman and a founder of the Humble Oil corporation. 


Borsodi’s time at Gerlach Academy may have been his only formal schooling. The 
Academy, incorporated in 1895 by A. D. Gerlach, was located next to the ocean in a large 
building that had once been a “Queen Anne’ style hotel. It was advertised as a military 
boarding school to “[p]repare for American and European Universities.” Another 
advertisement stated: “Getting ready for the battle of life includes something more than 
mental equipment .... It means the training of boyhood into noble manhood.” 


No instructor had more than six pupils in a class. Tuition was $500 per year for 
year-round boarding with vacations at Christmas and Easter. It should be noted that $500 
in 1900 was about the average annual income in the US and the equivalent of over $15,000 
in 2020. Since William had both of his sons there, it would be assumed he was doing well 
in business. Parents were expected to take Thanksgiving dinner with the headmasters, 
instructors and pupils at the school. Pupils were required to write weekly to their parents. 
They wore uniforms, arose with a bugle call at 6:00 AM to fall into line in the upper hall. No 
disobedience or insubordination was tolerated. The school building later burned to the 
ground in 1908 and most of the records were lost. 


Ralph began asserting his independence at an early age. By 1903, when he was 15, 
he had his own apartment in New York City. He apparently didn’t get along with his 
stepmother. She was too rigid, he said. The father was often away on business. Ralph 
learned typesetting, publication and advertising and earned his living working for his 
father’s business. 


In 1910, at age 21, Borsodi’s father sent Ralph to Rice, Texas (near Dallas) to dispose 
of several hundred acres of land. While there Borsodi bought and edited a local newspaper 
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and used it to discuss the land problem. William, who had worked in land reform in 
Hungary, was a serious follower of the American economist Henry George (more below). 
Ralph was also heavily engaged with the movement and met many of its leaders. 


After the Borsodi land in Texas was sold, Ralph returned to NYC. This was about the 
time Ralph met Myrtle Mae and they were married in 1911. Myrtle Mae, born and raised 
on a farm in Iowa, had moved to New York City and was working at the William Borsodi 
company. 


During the 1920s Ralph began working as a consulting economist in New York City. 
Some of his clients were Wall Street brokers and investors. As an expert on marketing and 
distribution, he established himself as a cost accountant. Cost accounting was then not only 
in demand by business but also by radical economists. Cost accountants laid the 
foundation of the consumer movement. 


In 1917 Ralph registered for the draft. He was 5’10”, 150 pounds and had no 
disabilities. He was passed over for selection likely for his age (approaching 30) and two 
children. His occupation was listed as: Advertising Writer, Self-Employed, 28 East 23"4 
Street. He then lived at 440 West 25 Street, New York, NY - just a short walk from his 
office. 


There has been some speculation about Borsodi’s religious background although it 
appears throughout his life he was essentially an atheist. One writer suggested a Jewish 
heritage. Since his father died in Europe, we have no record of his burial. Perhaps only by 
coincidence we often find the Borsodi name listed in American obituaries as Catholic. His 
brother Victor was married and buried as a Presbyterian. 


It is reported that William went to Hungary in 1919 for reasons unknown and did 
not return to the US. The business went to Ralphs half-brother William and continued to 
prosper after the elder William left. Ralph, as noted, was already engaged in business as an 
economist and was beginning to realize his vision of homesteading. In 1920 the Borsodis 
bought first seven and then an addition 12-18 acres in Ramapo Township, a few miles from 
Suffern, NY. A short walk from the railroad station, the Suffern location gave him ready 
access to his professional work in NYC. 


In 1922 Ralph published a successful book, The New Accounting, written to help 
small businesses achieve greater self-reliance in the management of their finances. The 
book led to an offer by a textile fashion publisher, E. L. Fairchild, and Ralph worked for 
them for at least six years. In 1928 he started the Borsodi Analytical Bureau, which 
conducted economic analysis, developed forecasts and presented business seminars. 


In 1923 Borsodi became a pioneer of consumer advocacy when he wrote a critique 
of the American advertising industry in his book National Advertising Versus Prosperity. In 
1927 he wrote The Distribution Age, a critique of the massive factory system that had 
grown up before, during and following World War I. He asserted that both advertising and 
distribution of goods add significantly and unnecessarily to consumer cost and reduces the 
quality of goods. 


Here is an interesting item about Borsodi from an article, “The New Trend in 
Distribution” in The Journal of the American Statistical Association, 1929. 
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“One of the most successful dinner meetings of the New York Branch of the 
American Statistical Association was held at the Fraternity Club, New York City, on October 
17,1929. Over 300 were present. 


“Mr. Ralph Borsodi, director of the Fairchild Analytical Bureau2, spoke on the critical 
phase of mass distribution. One of the chief points that Mr. Borsodi brought out in his 
discussion was that the chain store has no monopoly and that the merged or consolidated 
organizations in the past have been successful largely due to monopoly control. This has 
been particularly true in the previous periods of consolidations, characterized first by the 
Standard Oil Company of 1870 and second by the United State Steel Corporation in 1897. 
Both these corporations grew to their present magnitude largely due to monopoly control 
which is lacking in the chain store development. 


“Mr. Borsodi stated that the mass distributors have not the mines, patents, 
franchises or trademarks to protect them, as is the case of monopoly in the production 
field. He further contended that scientific management is essential and necessary to any 
successful development in the chain store field. 


I found the “Borsodi Analytical Bureau” cited in other articles in 1929, 1931 and 
1932. 


Ralph Borsodi was an extraordinary personality. He was of average height, slightly 
built and balding. He had presence, a steady gaze, a resonate and commanding voice witha 
slight eastern European accent. He was brilliant, well-informed, and articulate. He was a 
voracious reader with a retentive mind, absorbed details quickly and summarized vast 
bodies of work. His attention to detail could be exhausting. He was passionate; you might 
say, driven. He was a man of integrity and principles - he clearly believed in what he 
offered. He was morally driven. He was a humanitarian, polite, thoughtful and 
compassionate, but he could be direct and candid and could be devasting in debate. He was 
a man of action and prone to act decisively. He had enduring friendships and was 
respected by many distinguished persons. He was an indominable experimenter and 
innovator and often faced disappointment and frustration, but he always shrugged off 
setbacks and went on to the next project. He reportedly retained these qualities to the end 
of his life. 


In 1929 Borsodi published a keystone book: This Ugly Civilization, in which he wrote 
three important themes. First was a summary critique of American urban industrial 
society. Second, the first public report of his homesteading experience. Third, the idea of 
an educational program to help people achieve a good life. 


Borsodi firmly believed industrial civilization has an ugly side; actually, several ugly 
aspects. Factories tended to be ugly by nature; industry pillaged the environment, and 
cities were squalid. Industry also has an ugly social aspect. It wasn’t the machine itself to 
which he objected, but rather the effect on society due to the abuses of the machine and 
factory system. Borsodi saw the lives of the workers consumed by this system and the lives 
of the citizens who became dependent upon the products. Borsodi already saw American 


2 It is not clear why his company was referred to as the Fairchild Analytical Bureau. 
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capitalism moving towards crisis and this book, published just before the onset of the Great 
Depression, warned of its coming. 


Borsodi reported the results of his family’s experience homesteading in some detail 
and made an attractive case for living on the land. This is the part of the book that seems to 
have inspired the most people who read it. As an economist and accountant, he presented 
the numbers and proved that a family could readily produce food and other household 
products in less time than it would take to earn the money to buy them with the added 
benefit that the quality was better, and the pride and satisfaction are in themselves 
rewards. 


Borsodi was the pioneer in appropriate technology, decades ahead of E. F. 
Schumacher. He ran an electric power line to the house, bought appliances and attached 
motors to a number of farm machines. The first of these was a small mill for grinding flour 
and animal feed. He installed an electric pump at the well and indoor plumbing when that 
was rare in old farms. His objective was to take the drudgery out of chores. 


Borsodi’s homestead ideal was a place close to a town or city where work could be 
found. Suffern was then only a half hour commute from New York city (less than half of 
what it is today). We know that Borsodi continued to work in business until at least 1934 
when he opened his School of Living near the homestead at Suffern. 


The Education of a “Libertarian” Radical 


The core of Borsodi’s work was education. Learning was always a major part of his 
life. Like many others of the time, he believed that people had lost understanding of the 
virtues that defined traditional culture. To restore it required a proper education. He 
devoted a large part of This Ugly Civilization to education. 


It has become clear to me there was an underlying ideal in Borsodi’s system about 
the individual’s capacity to lead a self-reliant life. It wasn’t a utopian ideal; it was rather 
something he and others felt lost in the process of building an industrial culture. This 
attitude may have been formed at Gerlach. If a noble spirit was the objective of Gerlach, 
then we can say Borsodi was a good student. He pursued what can only be described as a 
noble spirit for both himself and others. 


Borsodi has often been called a libertarian. In this section’s title, I’ve put the word 
“libertarian” in quotes. Quote marks can be used to indicate words that need to be 
evaluated thoughtfully. Frankly, I’m not sure what definition of that term might fit Borsodi. 
It would have to be philosophical, not political. I’ve found little record of him taking a 
partisan position - mostly his intense critique of Roosevelt’s New Deal administration - a 
problem of centralization. Borsodi’s attitude was due in part to his disappointment with 
the Roosevelt administration’s mishandling of the homesteading program. 


Borsodi was perhaps more correctly described as a “decentralist,” and indeed a 
leader of that movement. His critique of capitalism wasn’t the market but rather 
centralization of control of the economy and also of the government, of education and for 
that matter hierarchical and dogmatic religion. He was not anti-capitalist. He scorned the 
idea of socialism - essentially centralist to the core. He advocated the American style of 
individual liberty. In this sense he reflected the values of many of the Founding Fathers. 
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He also advocated for family and community. He believed families and communities could 
take care of their own affairs without state interference, and without massive industry 
dominating the local economy. 


Mildred Loomis, in her biography Ralph Borsodi: Reshaping Modern Culture, opened 
the second chapter with a quote from George Washington: “Government is not reason; it is 
not eloquence - it is force. Like fire, it is a dangerous servant and fearful master, never for 
a moment should it be left to irresponsible action.” In that quote, and one from Thoreau: 
“that government is best that governs least,” she captured the essence of Borsodi. 


Borsodi’s Education 


Borsodi was largely self-educated. In other words, he was “out of the box” of 
conventional conditioning. Borsodi’s education was the library - books to be more precise. 
Borsodi was always a voracious reader. He was a speed reader with a highly retentive 
memory. Borsodi surrounded himself with books and spent endless hours with them, 
reading some repeatedly. He haunted the great New York Public Library - a vast resource 
for scholars. It is clear that he was highly disciplined in his studies. 


Borsodi was particularly fond of early American history. His copy of The Federalist 
Papers, Mildred has said, showed much reading. Jefferson appealed to Borsodi as the 
apostle of freedom and education. Jefferson insisted that a democracy must have a well- 
educated electorate and considered farm ownership the best qualification and exercise of 
citizenship. Ranking below the farmer Jefferson placed professionals and craftsmen who 
owned their own businesses. At the bottom of the list were traders, bankers and 
manufacturers “whose goal was neither integrity nor craftsmanship, but money.” This 
vision was a cornerstone of Borsodi’s philosophy and defined his career. 


Borsodi read Thomas Paine closely. Paine, a very common man and a stunning 
writer, justified the sacrifices needed for the American Revolution for freedom and 
independence. His books defined the spirit of that struggle for independence, liberation 
from a remote, aristocratic and arbitrary tyranny. Paine’s Common Sense was a best seller 
during the American Revolution. Paine wrote the book not for the educated elite but for 
the common citizens of the colonies. Paine’s own formal education was elementary school 
level. He was self-educated, learned, and had a gift for writing. He addressed his work to 
people like himself which speaks to the Jeffersonian ideal of an informed citizenry. de 
Tocqueville, in the 1830s, described that American literacy in some detail. It did indeed 
define American democracy. That was important to Borsodi. 


Among Mildred’s list of writers who she understood had deeply influenced Borsodi, 
was John Locke, who was an early influence on Jefferson. Borsodi adopted Locke’s themes 
of reason and freedom, the freedom of thought and expression. These were Enlightenment 
ideals. Locke was an empiricist. He believed what we know and who we become is a 
product of experience. He did not believe in metaphysics or that we are born with innate 
ideas. We are the product of Nature’s law. He was a rationalist, giving priority to 
thoughtful reasoning, facts and scientific validation. He believed in economic 
independence and in ownership of land - much as we find in Jefferson and Henry George 
and others influenced by Locke. Borsodi advocated such liberalism as a response to the 
urban-industrial revolution. (I recommend the Wikipedia article on “Classical Liberalism.”) 
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From Rousseau Borsodi took the motto: “Man is born free! But everywhere he is in 
chains.” We are by nature, said Rousseau, free and equal, and freedom from tyranny is a 
natural right. Rousseau was another Enlightenment leader. 


Borsodi talked about two “vigorous Germans,” Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. These 
two philosophers, he acknowledged, represented the darker side of human nature but they 
were highly realistic and down to earth. They wrote about the effects of the European 
encounter with industrialism. Borsodi often quoted Nietzsche, particularly in This Ugly 
Civilization. 


Nietzsche is a difficult subject for many. Many of his views are anti-liberal and anti- 
democratic, or so it would seem at first glance. His darker views are in fact an expression 
of a deep malaise in Europe during his life, a sense of an end of an age and a profound 
despair that went with it. I believe that Nietzsche’s writings were a response to his sense of 
the failure of both religion - “God is dead” - and the failure of reason. There is a sense of 
anguish in his work. 


Nietzsche was inspired by Emerson. They both sought self-reliance. Both turned to 
nature for an understanding of the human essence. Both shrugged off the shackles of 
tradition, of conventional wisdom, and sought to define a new reality for a free, self- 
determining, individual. But Nietzsche came much later than Emerson. Emerson 
witnessed the birth of industrialism. Nietzsche, a generation later, saw it becoming a 
dominant force in Europe. 


Borsodi had fundamental disagreements with Locke, Rousseau and the two 
Germans. He rejected their low opinion of the common man. But he did embrace their 
emphasis on the importance of disciplined will, sharp intellect and vigorous bodies. 
Mildred quoted Borsodi saying “Human beings develop through conscious effort fora 
balance of body, mind and will” - another hallmark of his philosophy and life-work. And it 
is here that Borsodi is a pioneer. He is an unrecognized innovator in the field of integral or 
systems thinking, of a holistic view of life. This system came to fruition in Borsodi’s 
seminal The Education of the Whole Man (1963). Within a decade “integral education” 
became a watchword of the human potential movement. 


Turning to the influences of the East, Mildred learned that Confucius was Borsodi’s 
chief teacher. In Confucius Borsodi saw a mind trying to penetrate to the causes of social 
disorder. The path is to get to the root of things, said Confucius, and when this is done the 
right course opens. To get to the root we must earnestly investigate the world, human 
nature and the events unfolding around us. This principle, I believe, is the foundation of 
Borsodi’s social criticism. 


Order and harmony, said Confucius, are achieved in a sequence that starts with the 
self, expands to the family, and as understanding grows, extends to the larger world. 
Mildred quoted an idea from Confucius that Borsodi paraphrased: “The true solution of all 
social, political and economic questions must begin (but not end) with the ‘cultivation of 
the personal life,’ and, ‘good habits, good institutions, and all other good things are the by- 
products of the right education of the individual.” Here, Mildred footnoted, was the basis 
for the goal and structure of Borsodi’s later work in adult education - a work she was to 
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take a leading role in promoting. In a sense, Confucius defines much of the structure of 
Borsodi’s This Ugly Civilization and later Education and Living (1948) 


Mildred noted the names of other writers who influenced Borsodi’s philosophy. 
They included: Emerson, Blake, Madison, the Bible, the Bhagavad Gita, Aristophanes, 
Sophocles, Plato, Aristotle, Socrates, Copernicus, Comenius, Galileo, Newton, Pestalozzi, 
Oberlin, Froebel, Gruntvig, Thoreau, Sun Yat Sen and “scores of other favorites.” He seems 
to have had a deep affection for Gandhi. I don’t doubt that books by all of these writers and 
philosophers were in the now lost School of Living library. Borsodi assembled that library 
for the purpose of providing people with the basic knowledge they needed to define and 
solve their problems, to learn in order to lead the good life. Unfortunately, we have not yet 
discovered a complete list of those books. 


The library of the School of Living was started with books from Borsodi’s personal 
library. Its headquarters, completed in 1936, had a library room with shelving for 
hundreds of books. While working there in 1939, Mildred read many of them and 
discussed them with Borsodi. She reported one extended conversation she had with him 
about the English arts and crafts leaders including Eric Gill, Hillaire Belloc, John Ruskin, 
William Morris and others. She said that Borsodi knew them well. He told her that his own 
system was “substantially but not entirely” like theirs; mostly due to his view that they only 
covered four of the universal problems. I believe a good understanding of the British and 
American arts and crafts movement is useful in understanding Borsodi. That movement 
was another protest against the dehumanizing influence of the industrial revolution, a 
return to a more natural, communal level of living, of good books, of crafts that are finely 
designed and wrought by hand. Of greater importance, was a self-determined life based on 
learning and reasoning. 


Understanding Borsodi’s mentors is important because he did little to summarize 
his own philosophy. Mildred said it helped her understand Borsodi’s goals and his 
commitment to them, his concern for ethics and reason, and his vigorous schedule of work 
and action. I couldn’t agree more. In short, if you are interested in Borsodi’s work and 
wish to understand it more fully, you have a lot of reading and analyzing to do. 


What would a good library contain? During the 1950s there were some 4,500 books 
at Borsodi’s University of Melbourne library. They included classics from around the world 
and contemporary literature. About that time a wave of new publications appeared about 
human potentiality. Adding selected new books, we are still only talking about a small 
library; likely fewer than ten thousand books. For more serious scholarship, there are large 
public and university libraries, but a core library is both necessary and sufficient for daily 
study. 


Few of us want to read hundreds, let alone thousands, of books. Borsodi never 
intended that. He organized his library according to his universal problems structure to 
make them more accessible. Once we have a problem statement in mind, we check the 
jacket description, table of context and perhaps index, to see what is applicable. Today, 
digital indexing makes that much easier. 


Nonetheless, we each need a solid background of understanding of the accumulated 
wisdom of humanity: history, literature, arts, sciences, and social sciences. Reading is a 
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sublime art. Reading improves our minds and provides nourishment for our souls. It gives 
us access to the minds, the lives, the spirit of authors long dead. It brings something about 
them back to life. That experience shapes our own lives. Indeed, it’s not what is in the 
book as much as what happens in our minds as we read them that is important. And, I have 
to say, the book is one of the most highly perfected artifacts ever invented. A lot of effort 
went into making books what they are. A book is an object that provides pleasure in its 
own right for those who are appreciative. It took a lot of work to make digital tablets 
readable, but it seems many people still prefer books since printed publication is currently 
gaining vis-a-vis digital dissemination. 


Solving problems requires study, and study takes reading to another level. It 
requires discipline and method. Whether in our personal lives or work, we have problems 
to solve and if we don’t already know how to do that, we consult books or the internet for 
information. In short, we know we must learn. Really big problems require more 
extensive, perhaps exhausting study. Building a business, creating a new technology or 
application, solving an environmental issue - all require learning, thinking and analyzing, 
developing plans, and taking action - typically refining our solution as we proceed. 
Entrepreneurs and CEO’s are among the top readers. 


A Note on Henry George 


We have noted the influence of Henry George on Borsodi and his father, William. 
Ralph Borsodi was a leading authority on Georgist philosophy. Mildred devoted a 
thoughtful chapter to Borsodi’s involvement with it and found in it much of his motivation, 
commitment to principle and style of work. Borsodi, she wrote, left school in part to work 
for the Single Tax Party in New York City. I believe that was when he got his own 
apartment at age 15. Ralph had a passionate commitment to the Georgist philosophy. He 
made speeches from a soapbox at city street corners. He edited the newsletter, The Single 
Taxer. In 1919 he was Chair of the organization. 


Borsodi also drew on leading Georgist Bolton Hall. Hall and Borsodi’s father were 
friends and Ralph apparently carried on this friendship with Hall for many years and 
considered Hall a mentor. Hall wrote several influential books on homesteading based on 
Georgist principles. William Borsodi collaborated with Hall on one of them. Hall gave 
Borsodi the idea of the three-acre, self-sufficient, family homestead. 


The Stage Setting 


To understand Ralph Borsodi, I think we need to understand the time and place in 
which he lived. That he was intensely engaged not only with books but with the life around 
him from youth is clear. The US and the world economies were growing at an incredible 
rate. Technology was exploding. The age of the skyscraper had arrived, and buildings 
suddenly sprung from 25 to 50 stories and kept going. 


In 1910, when Borsodi reached his majority, New York City was second (barely) 
only to London in population at nearly 4.7 million. Much of the traffic was still horse drawn 
(there were electric trolleys and lighting). The automobile, with Ford going into mass 
production, was just beginning to take over personal transportation. In 1909 Taft had gone 
to his Presidential inauguration in a horse drawn buggy. In 1913 Wilson went to his in an 
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automobile. There were electrical and telephone wires overhead. During World War I vast 
convoys of ships departed New York with food, men and material for the war. By 1925 
New York was the largest city in the world with population over six million and climbing. 


The rate of change was awesome; there was a dramatic change from an agrarian to 
an industrial economy, and Borsodi was at the heart of that drama. In 1893 Frederick 
Turner announced the end of the American frontier era, the era that marked the expansion 
of the country from the original colonies to the Pacific. Railroad tracks and telegraph lines 
crisscrossed the country. In 1892 Andrew Carnegie started his steel enterprise. In 1895 
J.P. Morgan opened his financial company to fund industry. In 1896 John D. Rockefeller 
established the Standard Oil Trust. The list is long. The industrial revolution was in full 
swing. America was becoming a dominate player in world markets and politics. 


Technology was changing the countryside and society. Steam locomotives carried 
freight all over the country and steam ships carried vast cargos around the world. Sears 
and Montgomery Ward and other companies made a business of mail and freight delivery, 
much as Amazon and eBay do today. Canning and refrigeration changed the food system. 
The telegraph and telephone were the first “internet.” Electric elevators made skyscrapers 
possible. Then airplanes opened the air ocean. The automobile dramatically changed the 
way we lived. In the 1920s the radio came. Up to that time news, opinions, entertainment 
and public education came through print and public events and would continue to do so 
but the influence of radio steadily grew. 


Populist and Progressive Reaction 


The two ideologies that seem to have shaped Borsodi were the Populist and 
Progressive movements; and notably the former. Henry George was a cornerstone for 
these movements, particularly the Populists. As president, Theodore Roosevelt worked to 
shape a national policy along Populist and Progressive lines. Some of the major ideas that 
may have influenced Borsodi include: 


The Populists 


In 1892 a third American political party, the People’s Party, or Populist, drew one 
million votes in the national Presidential elections. The Populist represented the Midwest 
and agrarianism, another generation of embattled farmers. The tyrant this time wasn’t 
King George but the new aristocracy of American business and industry. There was also 
strong Populist sympathy in the South where a second branch of the People’s Party formed. 


Agrarian culture was being ravaged. Farmers once represented a family tenancy 
and the keystone of the American economic enterprise. The strong new, industrial national 
economic system worked to the disadvantage of farmers. Farm production costs were 
largely fixed, and the market was highly variable. Forced into debt, farmers were driven 
into poverty and off their land. Frederick Turner, in his closing of the American frontier 
thesis, among others, presented Populism as a reaction against the consequences of 
economic power and the resultant social stratification. They drew on the egalitarian 
sentiments of Jeffersonian democracy and the traditional roots of those embattled farmers 
at Concord for their ideas; they sought a return to earlier virtues. 
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Many of the Midwesterners were Grangers, farmers who had formed co-operatives 
to pool their buying power to get wholesale rates and even established factories for making 
plows and harvesters which were sold to members at cost. They operated their own grain 
elevators, packing plants, insurance companies and banks. Being pushed into commercial 
agriculture by national economic trends, the farms had become dependent upon the 
railroads to get their crops to markets, on banks for frequent loans needed to maintain and 
develop their farms, and upon a market over which they had no control. The Grangers got 
several of their states to take over operation of the railroads. To support them, Congress 
passed the Interstate Commerce Act (1887) and the Sherman Anti-trust Law (1890). 


The year 1893 was one of national economic panic. Over 600 banks and more than 
150 railroads failed. The gold reserve dropped dangerously. Agricultural prices 
plummeted below the cost of production and a huge number of farms went into 
receivership. 


The causes of the economic panic of 1893 included ten years of drought, land 
speculation and rising cost of farming. Half or more of Kansas farmers lost their property. 
The major parties were doing little for them. Popular leaders appeared who called on the 
farmers to “raise less corn and more Hell!” Conventions had been formed in both the 
Midwest and the South and in 1892 they nominated General James B. Weaver of Iowa, a 
lawyer and former Republican maverick Congressman, as the candidate for President of the 
US. He drew those 1,000,000 popular votes in 1892. 


As the Populist movement gained momentum it advocated the ideas of social critics 
and visionaries like Henry George, Edward Bellamy and Henry D. Lloyd. The Populist 
platform opposed monopoly and special privilege and advocated that wealth should belong 
to those who produced it. They demanded financial reform and sought the coinage of silver 
money. They wanted to strip the railroads of all land other than that needed for the 
railbeds, have government take ownership of railroads, telegraph and telephone lines; an 
eight-hour day, direct election of senators (senators were then elected by the state 
legislation), and an end to land monopolization. The farmers were joined by miners, 
workers and other groups who saw free silver as the cure of their economic bondage. 


In 1896 the Populist Party chose William Jennings Bryan, a charismatic orator, as 
their candidate for President. The Republicans fielded William McKinley. McKinley won 
7,107,000 popular votes to Bryan’s 6,533,000 and 271 to 176 electoral votes. The Populist 
Party collapsed following the election but some of its ideas prevailed, such as the direct 
election of US senators. That required an amendment to the US Constitution. 


Populism came at the end of a period some historians have called the American Era 
of Unrest, from 1865 to 1900. The furious pace of change during that period following the 
Civil War cannot be over emphasized. Industrialization had morphed from a curiosity to 
become the dominate national economic system. Monopolistic capitalism was a new and 
very real force in the shaping of American society. Government had not yet found its 
response to these changes. It was mostly pro-business, or at least “hands off.” The Horatio 
Alger myth was born - a secularization of the protestant work ethic that said hard work, 
thrift and a stroke of luck could bring wealth and ease. Social Darwinism was a popular 
dogma. Manifest Destiny was the grand nationalistic credo. America was becoming the 
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greatest nation on the face of the Earth, and waves of immigrants were pouring into the 
country seeking freedom and opportunities. 


Henry George 


Henry George (1839 - 1897) was born in Philadelphia to a family of modest means. 
At age 15 he went to sea and three years latter landed in San Francisco. He did a little, not 
very rewarding prospecting in the gold fields. He married and took a job as a typesetter 
and printer for a San Francisco newspaper. He also contributed articles and gradually 
developed a reputation in journalism. He and his family nonetheless lived in straightened 
circumstances for some years. It was as a journalist that he developed his economic 
criticism. 


Visiting New York City, he was deeply moved by the abject squalor of immigrant 
slums. There was poverty in California but nothing like that of the city slums. In California 
people still had some, albeit increasingly limited, access to land. In the great cities they had 
none. In 1879 he published his Progress and Poverty, a book that sold 3 million copies (and 
is still in print and much studied). He argued that the cause of poverty was that land being 
held by speculators was inaccessible to people who could make a living on it. 


George, although he never finished school, became the first America to create a 
major economic theory. He developed an idea that was called the Single Tax, a tax on the 
undeveloped value of the land (not of the improvements on the land, including 
manufactured products which are heavily taxed today, but the land itself). He believed the 
Single Tax would remove land from speculation and make it available to realize the 
American credo of opportunity for all. He drew on the works of economic pioneers like 
Adam Smith and David Ricardo, both of whom it has been suggested, would have likely 
supported George’s theory. Today George’s Single Tax is still advocated by economists 
such as Milton Freedman and Paul Krugman. 


Progress and Poverty took George ten years to write. He couldn't find a publisher, so 
he set the type himself. It took him four months working in his own spare time. The plates 
were sent to New York City, where the book was printed and immediately sold out. 


The question George started with was: Why, in spite of increase in production 
power, do workers’ wages tend to remain a minimum which will give but a bare living? 
The answer is that economic theory holds that wages are paid out of capital. This is utterly 
false, he asserted. Wages are, in fact a product of labor. The higher the productivity, the 
greater labor’s contribution to capitol and hence wages should be higher, not lower. 


Wealth is a function of land, labor and capital. Land is not only the surface of the 
Earth but includes the whole material universe outside of us. Land, not capital - as 
commonly held in his day and ours - is the source of wealth. The key term, however, is 
labor. Capital is the product of land plus labor. In fact, labor is the source of all wealth for it 
is only through labor that land can be made productive. Without labor there is no value 
created. Capital is not the start of the process but rather the end result. Capital may, and 
should be, used to aid production and capital is increased by a just and equitable return of 
interest. 
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By wealth George meant the value gained through employment of land. The 
connection has more than economic importance. George wrote: “for it is only by having 
access to land, from which his very body is drawn, that men can come into contact with or 
use nature.” 


For George, land was the foundation of a just and equitable society. Land, he 
maintained, is a natural endowment. It isa common heritage. Land held in speculation 
makes it too costly for common use. Industrialization changed our relationship to the land. 
For untold generations farms were the source of livelihood. Once 85% of employment in 
the US, today less than one percent of our workforce claims farming as an occupation and 
only two percent of the population live on farms. Cities were founded in agricultural 
regions, places where there was prime farmland. Development has now covered vast 
stretches of this land; eliminating farms and orchards by the thousands. That process 
continues. As a result of the shift from self-subsistence farming to city jobs, industrial 
nations produced appalling poverty. 


George became the third most popular personality in the country and had a large 
following elsewhere. In 1887 he ran for mayor of New York City. He lost, as would be 
expected, to the candidate of the Tammany Hall political machine but polled ahead of the 
charismatic Theodore Roosevelt. George ran again in 1897, against his doctor’s advice, as 
he was in poor health, but died on the eve of the election, virtually certain to have won had 
he lived. 


Borsodi elaborated on and expanded a number of George’s key ideas. For example, 
his innovative response to land became not political reform but the privately held land 
trust. 


Progressivism 


The reelection of President McKinley in 1900 heralded a continuation of the 
Republican program to support the growth of business and industry. Following the Panic 
of 1893, better times returned to the farmers and to labor. As the new century dawned 
there was a sense of contentment in the country. Then McKinley was assassinated in 
September 1901 and Theodore Roosevelt became President. 


Roosevelt was already a legend. He was a renowned naturalist and outdoorsman, a 
well-known face in politics, a dynamic and eccentric figure who could quote at length from 
literature and whistled the songs of numerous birds. Only three years earlier he became a 
national hero when he led his Rough Riders, troops he raised in the American West, up San 
Juan Hill in Cuba during the Spanish American War. Roosevelt was a man of the times. 
Despite his patrician heritage, his robust health, horsemanship and love of wilderness 
travel and hunting endeared him to folks who lived on the land. But he was also an 
accomplished city machine politician. 


Although Republican at the time, Roosevelt was not a friend of capital and industry. 
He sought to moderate big business influence. While he had a sizable following in agrarian 
America, the Populist, his greatest appeal was the rising middle class, mostly urban - the 
Progressives. Both farmers and the middle class felt the repression of predatory 
capitalism. Under his charismatic leadership and the wave of popular sentiment, Roosevelt 
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was able to forge an alliance of town and farm that would have far greater success than the 
Populist upheaval. 


The Progressives believed in democratic capitalism and a strong central 
government. They wanted progress to work. But they saw their chance to improve their 
own lot seriously restricted by the unconstrained power of monopolistic business, 
particularly by the men of great fortune who had local machine politicians and US 
Congressmen on their payroll. 


The Progressives sought reform. They were advocates of government intervention 
as acheck on predatory capitalism. The press and the intelligentsia rallied to the 
Progressive cause. Progressivism was less politically confrontational than the Populist 
Revolt. It thus attracted people with moderate leanings and these shaped much of the 
response to come. Progressive leadership came from both parties. 


The print media was then a major driver of public opinion. There were many 
popular books on social criticism. American rural sociology was becoming a strong 
academic voice. The works of European sociologists also became influential, particularly 
Durkheim, Weber and Simmel. In education and philosophy, the voices of William James 
and John Dewey were popular. People were looking for ideas. 


Newspapers and magazines brought a steady stream of not only news but also 
opinion. A new radical journalism, which Roosevelt labeled “muckraking,” became 
extremely popular in both newspapers and magazines. It exposed political corruption in 
the cities. It attacked the “robber barons,” monopolists such as John D. Rockefeller and 
Standard Oil. 


Roosevelt led a new charge, up Capitol Hill, to bust the Trusts--the power of the 
great monopolistic corporations. The time was right. It was the era of urban reform, 
characterized by Jane Addams, who won the Noble Peace Prize for her work both as a 
peace advocate and the founder of settlement houses. The Supreme Court, however, a 
legacy of more conservative administrations, was nota friend of reform. Progressive forces 
countered with landmark constitutional amendments including the sixteenth, which 
legalized an income tax, the seventeenth which achieved the Populist goal of popular 
election of US Senators, the eighteenth, which established prohibition, and the nineteenth, 
which granted the vote to women. 


Theodore Roosevelt and the Commission on Country Life. 


Roosevelt took a deep interest in traditional American values. In 1908 he formed a 
Commission to study the life of the American farmer, family and community. The Report of 
the Commission on Country Life was first published in 1911. 


Why Roosevelt formed this Commission is of interest. At the time farming was in 
the so-called “Golden Age of Agriculture,” but it was a troubled paradise. Farming was 
profitable but not as rewarding as work in the cities. The country was in a flux of industrial 
and urban development and a comfortable middle class was rapidly growing. 


Dissatisfaction with the lack of amenities in the country had become epidemic. 
Rural residents flocked to the cities seeking better jobs and lifestyles and this alarmed 
those who saw rural America as not only the economic and social foundation of a 
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republican way of life but its moral cornerstone. Agrarian values were a foil against the 
morality of predatory capitalism, big business and the business-oriented Republican Party. 
At root was the issue of redressing economic inequities by revitalizing the Federal role in 
regulating companies, conserving natural resources and leveling the political playing field 
between rural and urban populations. 


Roosevelt prefaced the purpose of the Commission in these words: “No nation has 
ever achieved permanent greatness unless this greatness was based on the well-being of 
the great farmer class, the men who live on the soil. ... There is but one person whose 
welfare is as vital to the welfare of the whole country as is that of the wage-worker who 
does manual labor, and that is the tiller of the soil - the farmer.” 


The Commission held thirty public hearings all over the country, circulated over half 
a million questionnaires, and held numerous other meetings. The findings of the report 
included: 


Rural people are socially isolated 
Roads are bad 

Communication poor 

Farm credit needed 

Farm cooperatives needed 
Extension support needed 

Rural schools deplorable 


The Commission made three recommendations: 


1. Nationalize the agricultural extension service, which was done by the passage of 
the Smith-Lever Act in 1914 

2. Foster the development of agricultural economics and rural sociology in 
universities, which would provide ongoing surveys to gather information on 
rural life 

3. An ongoing campaign for rural progress. 


In short, the Report called for rebuilding a traditional agricultural civilization in 
America. 


How do you make country life attractive? First, of course, farming must be 
rewarding work and profitable. The farmer should live comfortably and securely. Second, 
the local economy should be reinforced by small manufactories to provide the needs of the 
farm community. But the real issue was the relative social isolation of the farmer. This was 
still the era of horses and buggies, and farms were wide apart. Farmers are also, by 
definition, self-reliant. They do not readily form the cooperatives needed to enhance social 
life. In comparison to urban life, these conditions result in a certain “social sterility.” True, 
where the Grange was strong these social needs were better supplied. What else, the 
Commission asked, could be done to make rural life more attractive? 


Schools and churches were at the top of the list of beneficial social agencies. 
Libraries with meeting rooms were recommended. More extension courses were 
suggested as a way to bring farmers together. Better roads were needed to help the farmer 
get crops to market and also provide access to towns, to retail outlets and to community 
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activities. Rural free delivery of mail, telephones and better access to printed media where 
also high on the list. 


Rural schools were found to be in poor condition and poorly supported compared to 
town and city schools. They lacked courses on good farming practices and cultural 
development. 


Country life was seen as a moral foundation, and the most important source of 
moral development and guidance was the church. Churches were a fundamental 
institution in country life but there were few resident ministers and fewer who were 
knowledgeable about rural affairs or effective as leaders in community development. 


Leadership, places to meet, training and resources were objectives that could be 
supplied by governments, both local and Federal. An appeal was made for men and women 
to live in the country, young people “of quality, energy, capacity, aspiration and conviction, 
who will live in the open country as permanent residents on farms, or as teachers, or in 
other useful fields, and who, while developing their own business or affairs to the greatest 
perfection, will still have unselfish interest in the welfare of their communities. It will be 
well for us as a people if we recognize the opportunity for usefulness in the open country 
and consider that there is a call for service.” Their job would be to arouse people to a 
greater awareness of their social needs and potentials and, most importantly, to keep 
young people on the farm rather than going to the city. 


Roosevelt championed the medium-scale farmers, the “dirt farmer.” He said of the 
farmer-owner: “This type of life is passed in healthy surroundings which tends to develop 
the qualities of citizenship and allows a closer touch between people, to ‘feel more vividly 
the underlying sense of brotherhood of community of interest.”” He added, “The man who 
tills his own farm, who grows what we eat and the raw material, more than any other 
element of the population stands for the traditional American ideals and provides an 
essential bulwark against dangerous social and political innovations. Farmers and the 
small merchant, clerks and mechanics who serve rural communities, retain, because of the 
surroundings and the nature of his work, a high degree the qualities which we like to think 
of as distinctly American.” Roosevelt saw these qualities as the virtues of the “Embattled 
Farmers of ’76.” He sought to provide both a public philosophy and moderate Federal 
support for rural revitalization. He also sought private and volunteer support for the 
Commission’s recommendations. 


The 150-page report, first published in 1911, was reissued in 1917 and again in 
1944. It is a compelling study of rural America and a thoughtful plan for development. 


Rural community development was a Progressive ideal. It fostered democratic 
equality between town and farm. The movement also laid the groundwork for rural 
sustainability with goals such as healthy local environment, strong social relationships and 
viable local economies. These values have become increasingly important now, a century 
later. It has stimulated expansion of applied research into rural sociology, community 
development and agricultural economics. 


I think it fair to say that Borsodi was probably a keen supporter of the Country Life 
ideal. His back-to-the-land program echoed its key values. However, he went further. His 
vision was to dismantle much of industry and the cities and to move people back to self- 
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sufficiency on the land. It was also more focused on local self-reliance than government 
intervention. To this extent, I think his approach was clearly more Populist than 
Progressive. 


We will revisit the Country Life Movement. 
The Great War 


Where would this movement have gone if Roosevelt had served another term as 
President? When he ran for office in 1904, he said he would retire at the end of that term. 
In 1909 he left the Presidency to William Howard Taft and went on a fabled year-long 
safari to Africa. Returning home, he became disturbed with Taft’s conservative leanings 
and decided to run for another term as President. Losing the Republican nomination to 
Taft he exercised his prerogatives as a leader of the Progressive movement and ran on the 
Progressive party ticket in 1913. The new party became the “Bull Moose” party after 
Roosevelt declared that he was "as strong as a bull moose." While there were Progressives 
in both parties, Roosevelt could not rally enough support to win although he did out-poll 
Taft. The split in the Republican ticket threw the election to Woodrow Wilson, the 
Democrat, with only 42% of the popular vote but with the electoral votes of 40 states. 


Wilson inherited a healthy economy and two factions in Congress: The Agrarians, 
led by Bryan, and the pro-business wing. With a large Democratic majority, Wilson 
undertook trust busting, exempted labor and agriculture from anti-trust law, allowed 
collective bargaining; barred interstate shipment of goods manufactured with child labor; 
reduced the tariff rate, and legislated other banking and currency reform including creating 
the Federal Reserve system. 


It should be made clear that Wilson took centralization of government to a new 
level. The Progressives had set the tone for government activism. The social sciences and 
social philosophies emerging at the time envisioned better, scientifically managed, 
societies. There were movements in social and educational reform. Even the Country Life 
Movement had called for increasing government intervention. This represented an 
important shift in the underlying philosophy of American government and would shape the 
political environment to this day. Borsodi was one of a small minority who fought this 
trend. 


In 1914 war broke out in Europe. Wilson had run on a platform of neutrality and 
worked steadily to get the belligerents to the peace table with no success. Gradually the 
tide of neutrality shifted. Unrestricted submarine warfare, sinking merchant and 
passenger vessels indiscriminately, brought pressure to bear. Germany was using 
submarines to strangle the European Allies and nearly succeeded. Wilson resisted entering 
the war even after a German U-boat sank the Lusitania with the loss of 120 American lives. 
But the discovery of a plan by the Germans to make Mexico an ally, with a promise to help 
Mexico recover land in the American Southwest, mobilized anti-German sentiment leading 
to a US declaration of war against Germany in April 1917. 


The global war economy had a profound impact on the structure of US society, the 
economy and on agriculture. World War I was a turning point for the US and the world. It 
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marked the end ofa chapter of history and the start of a series of events that would define 
the twentieth century. 


Wilson clearly wanted a more collectivized country and the war gave him leverage. 
The government became increasingly centralized. It mobilized industry and expanded 
agricultural acreage. The economy was virtually nationalized during the war. Wilson set 
up a propaganda machine, and popular patriotic groups terrorized dissidents and those 
who showed a lack of enthusiasm. 


The US became an awesome presence on the world stage. Some 4.7 million 
American men and women served the country during the war, with 2.8 million going 
overseas. The US Navy decimated the U-boats. Indeed, of the millions of troops shipped 
across the sea, none was lost to torpedoes. The influx of fresh troops and masses of new 
arms turned the tide of the war. There was a cost, of course; 116,516 Americans died in the 
war, more than half from non-combat conditions such as disease and accident, and 205,000 
were wounded. In contrast, in one battle, at The Somme in 1916, the French lost 200,000, 
the British 400,000 and the Germans 500,000. It was a war of machine guns and lethal 
gases, of massive artillery barrages, tanks, aerial warfare and submarines. 


On the balance, the war was good for the American economy: Over $3 billion in 
trade and $2 billion in credit to Europe. During World War I technological change 
accelerated and with it came new industries. There was a continued flight from the farm to 
the city. 


Perhaps the most important impact of the war was psychological. The war was a 
human tragedy, a bloody horror. It was an industrial driven, mechanized, slaughter. In all 
more than 40 million died. It echoed the dark tones of Darwin and Freud, of Nietzsche and 
Marx. It was a shock to the humanitarian sentiment; some say a loss of hope in the human 
future. Borsodi didn’t say much about it but he became, if not a pacifist, an advocate of 
peace. His primary concern, as noted, was the effect of massive centralization of 
government and business on the American character. 


As horrible as the war, the Spanish flu pandemic that ravaged the world from 1918 
through 1920, killed from 30 to 50 million to perhaps twice that number. In 1920 and 
1921 the global economy went into recession, and prices soared in New York City. 


The Borsodis decided to take flight from the city and seek greater security in the 
countryside. 
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2: Homesteader 


The end of World War I was a turning point for Borsodi. There was a considerable 
economic downturn after the war. There was a housing shortage in New York City, rents 
skyrocketed, and evictions were common. Borsodi had a small salary ($50 per week), little 
capital and two children. He set out to find: 

“.. [a] location near the railroad station because we had no automobile; five to ten acres of 


land with fruit trees, garden space, pasturage, a woodlot and if possible, a brook; a location 
where electricity was available, and last but not least, a low purchase price. 


There is little doubt that Borsodi was influenced by Bolton Hall’s two books, Three 
Acres and Liberty (1907) and A Little Land and Living (1908). Those books were widely 
read, and new editions were published after World War I. While those books were 
influential, as we will see, Borsodi also had his own ideas. 


Bolton Hall 


Bolton Hall (1854 - 1938) was an attorney who worked with the poor and labor 
organizations and was active in the Progressive and Georgist movements. He was a 
founder of the Longshoreman Union. Hall was born and spent his early years in Ireland 
and always had a strong accent. His father was a prominent Presbyterian minister in New 
York City. He attended Princeton and Colombia Law School. 


George was an anti-statist in terms of the ideals of Americans Jefferson, Paine, 
Emerson and Thoreau, the English arts and crafts leader William Morris and the Russian 
Leo Tolstoy. He believed in small, collaborative communities. He wrote 20 books and is 
credited with coining the “back-to-the-land” slogan. 


Hall started an urban agriculture program prior to 1908, the Vacant Lot Gardening 
Association in New York City, that had about 200 members. He obtained permission for a 
30-acre property from the Astor estate for a short while. 


In 1909 he made a trip to Europe to study vacant land gardening and found local 
political authorities supportive. In Germany he found municipalities acquiring land and 
renting small parcels for gardening. As a successor to the Astor property, Hall sought a 
training farm “within 90 minutes of NYC” as a school of small farming. He had a number of 
well-known backers including J. P. Morgan. 


Hall established the Little Land League to acquire property. In 1910 he deeded 68 
acres of land he owned to establish Free Acres at Berkeley Heights, New Jersey (33 miles 
west of New York City). Free Acres, it should be noted, was one a number of experimental 
communities in the US at the time. It was initially a summer retreat for about 30 residents 
before World War I, but the number grew to about 50 after the war. Most were New York 
liberals (and radicals). It was a camping ground with amenities-- a pool, tennis court, 
baseball field and an open-air theater. 


Hall followed George’s principle of putting land into trust. Originally, residents 
could lease one-quarter to one-acre plots on an annual basis. Starting in the 1930s, as 
more permanent houses were built, residents leased land for 99 years, and leases were 
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renewable starting in the 1960s. Residents owned their own homes and paid a single fee 
(tax) on the land but not on improvements such as buildings. However, local municipalities 
did tax improvements and the community established its own local taxing system in 1936, 
which disappointed Hall. Today, there are now 85 homes on 75 acres. As the surrounding 
area became more urban, taxes went up, sewer, garbage and other municipal services were 
established. It is an upper middle-class professional community today, but the land is still 
held in trust by the Hall estate. 


Three Acres and Liberty 


In Three Acres and Liberty, Hall proposed a local food economy based on urban 
gardens and small farms located around cities. Hall was first and foremost a Georgist. 
George’s thesis, as noted, was that land should be put into public trust and made available 
for small farms. He saw return to the land a cure for urban poverty. At the beginning of the 
century still about half the population of the US lived on farms or in small towns but 
industrialization had been drawing them into the cites for work. The cities also drew 
masses of immigrants. Many city dwellers lived in poverty if not in squalor. The serious 
economic panic of 1873 established a recurrent pattern to industrialization: There were 
recessions every few years lasting an average of over a year in duration that produced 
sporadic unemployment and increased poverty in the cities. 


The Panic of 1893 set anumber of reform efforts in motion, including Vacant Lot 
Cultivation. That program started in Detroit and spread to 20 cities across the country. 
The lots were 1/5 to 1/4 acre (quite large for gardens). Hall also wrote about the 
Philadelphia program, started in 1897 and he considered it a model. It started with one 
hundred families on 27 acres. Given the unskilled labor, hardly any capital, and small plots 
of poor soil, the results were impressive. He reported a 1/5 acre garden yielded 30 bushels 
of potatoes, four of turnips, one of carrots, 30 gallons of sauerkraut, 15 gallons catsup, five 
gallons pickled beans, 100 quarters canned tomatoes, 50 of corn, 20 of beans, 1,000 or 
more fine celery stalks, etc. By 1903 there were 800 families tilling 200 acres in 
Philadelphia. Hall believed urban gardens could produce a fair income in local markets. 


Hall also encouraged city dwellers to start small farms near the city to supply local 
markets - truck farms. These farms should be located no more than 15-20 miles from the 
nearest city and on good roads. He recommended three to five-acre mini-farms. If well 
tilled, the small farm could produce enough food for a family of five on about 2/5 acre. 
Actually, he wrote, not much time was required to do this. He had a lot of advice about 
what and how to plant these truck and kitchen gardens. 


For the market, he said an acre could produce 250-400 bushels of potatoes. He 
wrote that such a lot could be turned by horse (140 hours of work) or by hand (250 hours). 
His advice included hotbeds and greenhouses, fruit trees, livestock, bees, mushrooms, 
flowers, drug plants, novel livestock, canning and drying - a complete workbook. He made 
the case that farmers could make a living income from these small farms. 


A Little Land and Living 


Ralph Borsodi’s father William became friends with Bolton Hall. He encouraged Hall 
to write a sequel to Three Acres. It came out the following year as A Little Land and Living. 
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William wrote a long letter that was included as the first chapter of the book. In it, he said 
he had been following Henry George for 35 years. (He had been in American only about a 
decade so he must have started this interest in Hungary; but then, George’s Progress and 
Poverty had been widely published internationally.) 


William made a case against the slums and lower quality of life of city living and 
argued for a return to the healthy and productive life on the land. He cited several railroad 
executives and Henry Ford who supported his cause. The argument was that a small farm 
is a refuge from business stagnation, offers a healthy outdoor life, and provides a 
productive and comfortable home. It should be noted that William had sent a long open 
letter with similar arguments to the US Secretary of Agriculture in 1906 that was cited in 
over 500 newspapers. There was, however, a lot of resistance to going back to the farm, so 
William asked Hall to make another statement in support of taking up life on a small plot of 
land. 


Hall opened his book once again with gardening as a start towards the farm life. He 
stressed economic production and noted that the 200 acres of vacant lot gardening in 
Philadelphia had produced $40,000 in crops. Even a small garden of 100x150 feet could 
feed a family of five. He also noted that the cost of food was steadily rising. He provided 
long lists of facts about production on small farms. He encouraged a higher density of 
cultivation that could feed several families per acre. He further emphasized much of the 
practical advice from Three Acres. 


One spinoff of this book was a Little Landers, small-scale cooperative farm, in San 
Ysidro (near San Diego), California. It was started by William E. Smythe in 1908. By 1912 
the colony had about 100 families. A second colony was started in 1913. Alas, however, 
the climate and soil proved too harsh and the experiment failed. A Bolton Hall Museum 
was left there as a legacy. 


Sevenacres 


Ralph Borsodi decided to take Hall’s advice at least in part. His objective was a self- 
reliant family homestead, not a market farm, but he kept his job in the city. The Borsodi 
family moved into Sevenacres (“We landed in the country on April 1st”), the name they gave 
to the small farm near Suffern, New York, in 1920. It was a short walk to a train station. 
The place had a rundown but livable old house (no plumbing, no gas, no electricity, no 
steam heat), a solid barn and a chicken house in collapse. There was a fruit orchard with 
apples, cherries and plums. They had no knowledge, few skills and limited resources to 
start with. 


They planted a garden, rebuilt the chicken house and began to fix up the farmhouse- 
-on-the-job training in carpentry. The family set about to teach themselves to be “jacks-of- 
all-trades”. They poured over USDA bulletins on raising poultry (a list of which is provided 
in Borsodi’s 1933 homesteading handbook, Flight From the City). They incubated their own 
eggs fora flock of about 100 chickens. They learned to caponize cockerels. Eventually they 
added Peking ducks, guineas and turkeys to their flock. They bought a cow but found it 
produced too much milk. While there was a demand for their surplus, they found it not 
worth the trouble to bottle and sell milk. They sold the cow and bought two off-breed goats 
that provided ample good milk. They learned to make butter and homemade ice cream. 
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They brought in electricity for lights and replaced an antiquated oil stove with an 
electric range. They put in a good well with an electric pump. Borsodi was delighted with 
the economy of their water system and their off-peak hot water heater. After careful study 
they installed an efficient septic system. They bought more tools and appliances for the 
purpose of eliminating drudgery and saving time. 


In 1920 a series of severe and long-lasting economic recessions began. The 
Borsodis, by 1921, were feeling far more secure than when they lived in the city. Borsodi 
knew that if he should lose his job in city the family farm could readily provide their basic 
needs. 


An Experimental Homestead 


There was, however, much more to Borsodi’s agenda. Borsodi clearly had a mission. 
We don’t really know exactly how it all came about but we can piece it together. First of all, 
Borsodi’s father was a passionate Georgist. From at least age 15, Ralph was also a leader in 
the Georgist movement. He knew Hall well. And he was developing a personal philosophy 
of life founded on American agrarian and democratic traditions. He was highly innovated 
and had an experimental mind. 


After four years at Sevenacres and learning the ropes of homesteading, Borsodi 
decided to expand the enterprise. He bought a larger property nearby. They needed a 
house, so Ralph decided to build one from scratch. Rockland County was named, or so the 
locals said, from the abundant rocks in the fields. They used a then-popular technique for 
building with stone developed by Ernest Flagg. Frames were made and the local, glacial 
rounded, stones were set in mortar. The house was built entirely with amateur labor-- 
skills acquired on the job. They called it Dogwoods for the surrounding trees. The 
Dogwoods house still stands, in excellent repair and as sturdy as the day it was built. 


Dogwoods became a working laboratory where Borsodi strived to improve the 
attraction of homesteading by reducing the drudgery of labor, escaping dependence on 
markets, and establishing a more self-sufficient and satisfying life for families. He 
summarized the experience in these words: 

“|... [W]e built three houses and a barn from stones picked up on our place; we weave 
suitings, blankets, carpets and draperies; we make some of our own clothing; we do all of 
our own laundry work; we grind flour, corn meal, and breakfast cereals; we have our own 


workshops, including a printing plant; and we have a swimming-pool, tennis-court, and 
even a billiard room.” 


The Borsodis invited friends from the city to spend weekends to learn gardening 
and building and to prepare them to start their own homesteads. In short, Borsodi started 
a school. He taught skills but obviously had a broader agenda: a philosophy of life lived 
well on the land. He was troubled by the economic, social and psychological effects of 
massive industrialization not only on the economy but the conduct of life. 


Borsodi as Advocate 


While at Dogwoods, during the 1920s, Borsodi wrote four books. The first was 
related to his business, a handbook on accounting to aid small businesses. He then wrote to 
express his distaste for inefficiency, injustice, environmental degradation and the aesthetic 
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destruction of the industrial economy. Two of these books were about consumer advocacy: 
National Advertising Versus Prosperity (1923) and The Distribution Age (1927). Both of 
these books were for popular audiences. They are readable and mild-mannered. They 
describe how the American consumer market works. Both of them are still more or less 
relevant to this day. Saying that, over the last century we have witnessed important 
changes in the way the market works. These two books will be reviewed in the next 
chapter, and the following chapter will provide some social and economic context for the 
‘20s that puts this into perspective. 


The fourth book, This Ugly Civilization (1929, republished 2019 with anew 
introduction by me) has a very different message. It is radical and revolutionary. In two 
short years, between 1927 (The Distribution Age) and 1929 Borsodi’s mission in life took a 
dramatic change. This Ugly Civilization is Borsodi’s manifesto for cultural change. It is not 
about reforming the economy, it is about transforming it. It promotes a major back-to-the- 
land message. 


Borsodi saw American capitalism moving towards collapse and he found urban, 
industrial civilization, a product of a so-called “century of progress” “appalling, 
dehumanizing, and ugly.” For Borsodi, mass production industry served its own ends, not 
human needs. Industry wasted valuable resources. Advertising sought to create an 
artificial demand for products, and is deceptive and misleading. Distribution chains added 
cost to products. Labor became degraded, the factory a “repetitive treadmill.” He found it 
inexcusable that the factory system had become the dominant American culture. 


Borsodi also proposes a systematic educational program to prepare people for 
evolutionary cultural change. In This Ugly Civilization, he introduced an educational 
framework for developing what he might call the spiritual, the intellectual and the 
emotional side of life. He called it quality mindedness. It is an integral part of his overall 
philosophy. This Ugly Civilization will get its own chapter, but first let’s talk about being on 
the land. 


The Land in our Soul 


There is something special about the ownership of a little land that appeals to 
something deep in our nature as human beings. Jefferson and Emerson saw living on the 
land as fundamental to a transcendent way of life and the foundation of a truly democratic 
society. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, the champion of self-reliance, made his own flight from the 
city (from Boston to Concord - a place settled by his ancestors two centuries before) after 
seeing the appalling social consequences of the emerging industrial revolution during a 
visit to England in 1933. But the rural sentiment was already there. In his journal, an entry 
made in his youth, in 1822, Emerson perhaps said it best: 


“Agriculture is the venerable mother of all the arts and the foundation, among them, of 
civilized society. For this first banded men together, to make conventions for the security of 
property, and this also will last the longest, because when the world is too full for pasture or 
hunting, men must still derive their whole subsistence from the ground. ... A reputation for 
solid qualities of mind has been conceded to the husbandman by universal consent. He is 
deemed trustworthy, reflective, substantial, and pious headstrong perchance in his 
bigotries, but for like reason firm [and] constant in his affections and principles.” 
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Towards the end of his life, in his book Society and Solitude, Emerson added: 


“The glory of the farmer is that, in the division of labors, it is his part to create. All trade 
rests at last on his primitive activity. He stands close to Nature; he obtains from the earth 
the bread and the meat. The food which was not, he causes to be. The first farmer was the 
first man, and all historic nobility rests on possession and use of land. Men do not like hard 
work, but every man has an exceptional respect for tillage, and a feeling that this is the 
original calling of his race, that he himself is only excused from it by some circumstance 
which made him delegate it for a time to other hands. If he has not some skill which 
recommends him to the farmer, some product for which the farmer will give him corn, he 
must himself return into his due place among the planters. And the profession has in all 
eyes its ancient charm, as standing nearest to God, the first cause. 


“Then the beauty of Nature, the tranquility and innocence of the countryman, his 
independence and his pleasing arts—the care of bees, of poultry, of sheep, of cows, the dairy, 
the care of hay, of fruits, of orchards and forests, and the reaction of these on the workman, 
in giving him a strength and plain dignity like the face and manners of Nature—all men 
acknowledge. 


There had also been an extended economic downturn in the US at the time Emerson 
left Boston for the countryside; much the same as at the time Borsodi left New York City. 


Thoreau’s Walden gives as a virtual scriptural reverence for living on one’s own, on 
a little patch of land in the woods. It is also a serious critique of the country’s move 
towards industrialization. 


Ray Stannard Baker, a renowned populist journalist and contemporary of Borsodi, 
under the pen name of David Grayson, wrote a bestselling series of fictionalized accounts, 
during the early 1900s, of his own flight from New York City to a small farm in Michigan. In 
the introduction of his Adventures in Contentment he wrote: 

‘I have been engaged in three different kinds of farming, the first being the simple 


cultivation of the soil and the production of enough corn, buckwheat and lesser crops to 
satisfy the small demands of my household, the second being a more or less sedulous 
farming of myself. 

‘And finally, with some instruction and not a little amusement of a quiet sort, I have farmed 
with the plow of a perennial admiration, and inquisitiveness, all that world, both of men and 
of nature, which lies so pleasantly around me. By using my farm not as an end, but as a tool, 
I have cultivated with diligence all the greater fields of life which I have been able to reach. 


Clifford D. Simak, who created a genre called “pastoral science fiction”, in his own 
way imaginatively fleeing life in the city and returning to the small farm on which he grew 
up, wrote often of the quiet and simple life of the land. In his award-winning series of short 
stories about the end of the city era in a then not too distant future, he perhaps captured 
the inner meaning: 


“And here was the end result. A quiet living. A peace that could only come with good things. 
The sort of life that men had yearned for years to have. A manorial existence, based on old 
family homes and leisurely acres ... .” 


Simak’s stories follow a family, the Websters, on their country estate through a 
number of generations. He added, from the perspective of this long tenure on a piece of 
land: 


“Maybe the rest of it had grown, grown gradually through the years, through years of family 
association until the very soil was soaked with something that approached, but wasn’t 
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quite, tradition. Something that made each tree, each rock, each foot of soil a Webster tree 
or rock or clod of soil. It all belonged.” 


Simak time and again took his stories to a little farm on a ridge overlooking a river, 
as did his family’s farm, to enchanted forests and to villages peopled by very ordinary folk. 


Renowned America architect Frank Lloyd Wright created his fabulous Taliesin on a 
hilltop just a short distance up the Wisconsin River from the farm where Simak grew up. 
Like Simak, Wright spent his youth on the family farm there and developed a quality of 
character that he said defined his life. During the Great Depression Wright set up his 
architectural school at Taliesin and with his students produced their food from the rich 
surrounding land. That practice continues to this day. 


Inspired by Borsodi, Scott and Helen Nearing, well known to many, took their own 
flight to a small homestead in Vermont where they gave chapter and verse to “the good 
life.” (The Good Life: Helen and Scott Nearing's Sixty Years of Self-Sufficient Living) 


Under English common law, upon which our American tradition is founded, we have 
the notion that a “man’s home is his castle”, embodying the ideal that our little bit of this 
Good Earth is an inviolable refuge. The doctrine applied not just to the landed gentry but 
also to every smallholder of the land. One English writer in the late sixteenth century, put 
it this way: "He [the householder] is the appointer of his own circumstance, and his house 
is his castle." 


A delightful book of insights about country living is Stephanie Kraft’s No Castle on 
Main Street: American Authors and Their Homes. She wrote about not only where they 
lived and wrote but also about how they grew up, most of them in small towns and on 
farms. They lived close to the land, to the cycles of nature, and with neighbors. Those early 
experiences shaped American literature. Many of the authors wrote affectionately about 
their experience in an earlier time. A few were less charitable. 


Hal Borland, a popular twentieth century naturalist, wrote often about his garden 
and farm between a river and a rural road in western Connecticut. He grew up ona 
homestead in Colorado, worked as a journalist and settled back into an idyllic life on the 
land. 


Eric Sloane, an artist, published a number a beautifully illustrated books of 
Americana. The Eric Sloane museum, also located in western Connecticut not far from 
where Borland lived, contains Sloane’s studio and a collection of early American tools and 
artifacts. 


The literature about living well on the land is large and timeless. It appeals to 
something in our soul and in our DNA. 


Domestic Production 


As stated in This Ugly Civilization and earlier works Borsodi wanted to transform the 
economy. He sought to transfer production from factories to the home - not all factories 
but rather the two-thirds of them he considered not essential. He believed family 
production would virtually eliminate farming for cash crops and the packing houses, mills 
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and canneries that went with that market, not to mention railroads and other 
transportation, wholesalers and retailers. 


In This Ugly Civilization he gave a report on his homesteading experiment. With the 
Great Depression his work on homesteading brought him a degree of celebrity. It was 
probably the most popular part of the book and was serialized in a popular national 
magazine. As a result, Borsodi’s publisher asked him to produce a manual on 
homesteading, which he did in 1933 with the publication of Flight From the City. In it, 
Borsodi gave a good account of jumping into the unknown world of small farming, writing 
how they made an adventure of it and how enthusiastic his wife, Myrtle Mae, was. 


In Flight From The City, Borsodi devoted five chapters to domestic production in 
which he detailed how they learned to provide for themselves and gave a careful account of 
the cost benefit. His expertise in cost accounting and financial management enabled him to 
methodically investigate the efficiency of everything they did on the homestead. The 
insights he gained over the course of twelve years of experience helped him systematize 
the practice of homesteading. Following the introductory chapter, “Domestic Production” 
are: 


e Food, Pure Food, and Fresh Food 

e The Loom and the Sewing-machine 
e Shelter 

e Water, Hot Water, and Waste Water 


I will focus on the first three of these. I will also outline key points to his chapters on 
“Capital,” “Security vs. Insecurity,” and “Independence vs. Dependence.” 


Food Quality 


Domestic food production began for the Borsodis with canning fruits and 
vegetables. They had an ample garden for producing fresh food in season and for canning. 
Myrtle Mae bought a rather expensive pressure canner and set about to produce 400 
quarts annually of canned fruits, vegetables and meats, enough to easily carry the family 
through the winter. 


When Borsodi attached a used electric motor to a small grist mill to grind flour and 
animal feed he found that the cost per pound of home-milled flour was one-quarter of that 
purchased ina store. They also ground their own cornmeal for less than one-fifth the 
market cost. Whole grain breadstuffs became the centerpiece of the homestead table. 


Borsodi kept exacting records of the time and costs of canning and preserving their 
food. This included time spent raising the food (or purchasing it in bulk) and all the details 
that went into the process such as initial cost for the purchase of canning jars and 
maintenance. He concluded that the cost of producing food at home was 20 - 30% lower 
than the price of factory-made products. In short, it took less time to produce food at home 
than it would to earn the wages to buy it. As noted, Borsodi had carefully analyzed factory 
production, advertising, and distribution in two of his books. Their homestead experiment 
put his theories to the test, and they were found to be sound. 
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Borsodi made a case not only for the lower cost of food produced at home but also 
for its better quality. He was an early health food advocate. Before leaving the city, he had 
attributed a wide range of health issues to processed foods, so the family stopped eating 
processed foods. The health benefits of consuming fresh food over factory-processed, “pre- 
digested” stuff was even then obvious. The Borsodis were pioneers in organic gardening, 
and this work became a foundation of the organic/health food movement of today?.. They 
were also getting ample exercise in the clean open air of the countryside, living closer to 
nature, and became noticeably more relaxed and content. 


The Loom 


A loom being central to their home production, Borsodi created a special room for it 
in his home architectural plans. Borsodi’s father may have been the inspiration for home 
weaving; he had told Ralph of a tradition in Hungary of making their own sheets and linens, 
which lasted for decades, as opposed to factory linens which Borsodi noted had to be 
bought every other year or so. 


They bought a loom that wove 44-inch wide cloth, a four-harness loom that 
provided a greater range of design. With the added flying shuttle, they could produce a 
yard of cloth per hour. It took only seven yards of cloth to make a three-piece suit which 
Borsodi was proud of. For a suit or overcoat, the cost including yarn, weaving time and 
home tailoring, came to much less than what you would pay in Manhattan for a store- 
bought item of lesser quality and durability, let alone a comparable professionally tailored 
item. They wove blankets, wall hangings and draperies. They bought a good sewing 
machine, and Myrtle Mae wrote an article about making her own suit with fabric she had 
woven using a Vogue pattern modified to her taste. There is a picture of Myrtle Mae ina 
very nice wool coat made of the cloth she wove. Years later, after the School of Living was 
formed, a division was set up to manufacture looms with the School of Living label. 


Shelter 


The house the Borsodis acquired at Sevenacres was very old. It had hand-hewn 
timbers assembled with wooden pins. It had no modern amenities. Borsodi devoted a 
year, full-time, to remodeling the house, learning to use his tools as we went. Borsodi then 
started building furniture with lumber made from chestnut trees that had been killed by 
blight. 


Remodeling the new building included implementing innovations in the water 
system. Borsodi used an electric pump for the well to supply fresh water and installed an 
electric hot water heater. He also, as noted, constructed an up-to-date septic system. And 
he gave an accounting of the ample savings compared to using public utilities. At the time, 
much of rural America lacked electricity. It should also be noted that today when houses 
are built on agricultural zoning, water wells and septic systems, much as he developed, are 
still common. 


As described previously, Borsodi then took on a major homebuilding project at 
Dogwoods. Dogwoods is no mere farmhouse; it is an elegant structure - more like a manor 


3 J. I. Rodale spent time with Borsodi at the School of Living homesteading community while developing his organic gardening model. 
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house - built on a hilltop. It was not only a dwelling but a living place with library, pool 
room, shops, loom room, pantries - everything you need to pursue the self-sufficient 
homestead life. 


Appropriate Technology 


While E. F. Schumacher, 35 years later, got the credit for “appropriate technology,” 
Borsodi pioneered the idea. I’ve outlined some of what he did in the 1920s about which he 
wrote: 


“Machinery enabled us to eliminate drudgery; it furnished us skills which we did not possess, 
and it reduced the costs of production both in terms of money and in terms of labor. Not 
only do we use machines to pump our water, to do our laundry, to run our refrigerator - we 
use them to produce food, to produce clothing, to produce shelter.” 


Capital 


After providing a working description of homesteading, Borsodi made the case for 
getting started, for acquiring land. It only takes a down payment. Sevenacres cost $4,000, 
for which Borsodi paid down $400 and paid off at $50 per month. He had been paying $65 
per month in rent. In today’s dollars, these values would be: $55,000, $635 and $825 
respectively. 


Their investments in an electric range and a pressure cooker was the equivalent of 
roughly $1,000 in current dollars. They also invested in their poultry, the garden, bought 
tools, an electric water pump, hardware and building supplies. Borsodi gave a detailed 
account of all of these expenses which came to $1,000 1920 value, $13,000 in current 
dollars. 


In short it does take capital to start a homestead. It requires some outside income 
for at least a year. He did not give up his city job and he advocated home business and 
industry to supplement the family budget. But the most important ingredient in the 
equation is what Borsodi called “the degree to which the family is willing to endure 
pioneering.” 


Security Versus Insecurity 


Borsodi’s case rests on personal and family economic security. As noted, they 
started their homestead during post World War I economic insecurity. They developed it 
during the Roaring Twenties boom. With the Great Depression of 1929, they had a model 
homestead and security. 


At the nadir of the Great Depression, nearly a third of those normally employed 
were out of work. They and their families represented over 37 million people affected by 
unemployment. Those with access to farmland when the Great Depression started had 
some security. Many left the city to return to family farms but that was an option for 
relatively few. This supported Borsodi’s case for personal security on a small piece of land. 


Independence Versus Dependence 


The Hoover administration did little to provide relief during the Great Depression, 
which started at the beginning of his presidency; instead encouraging local initiatives. 
Franklin Roosevelt made relief his mission. However, for Borsodi, relief was not the 
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answer; for him, relief was dependence, and his personal philosophy was independence. 
Relief was intended to just wait out the economic downturn. But it had been going on for 
years and appeared to be deepening. Dependence and despair went hand in glove. 


In the second edition of Flight From the City Borsodi described his work to establish 
homesteading communities around Dayton, Ohio It was clear to him that a plan was 
needed to get people back to the land, to provide them with the means to achieve economic 
independence, restore their pride and dignity, and bring the country back to life. It would 
prove to be a turning point in his life’s work as we will see in the following chapters. 


Publications 


Over the years both of the Borsodis produced a number of articles, pamphlets and 
booklets about homesteading. Myrtle Mae was the driving force behind domestic 
production. She grew up on a farm and understood self-sufficient living. She had the 
requisite skills in the garden and kitchen. She became a champion of domestic production 
and received numerous invitations to speak. The University of New Hampshire holds the 
following articles by Myrtle Mae Borsodi: 


Writings, 1929-1931 


"A Full-Time Job At Home," New York Herald Tribune Home Institute, Nov 24, 1929 
"Home And Children," New York Herald Tribune Home Institute, Jan 5, 1930 
"Women and Machines," Advertising & Selling, Nov 26 and Dec 10, 1930 

"The Home Laundry Earns Money," Electrical Merchandising, Feb 1931 

"Earning An Electrical Kitchen," Electrical Merchandising, Apr 1931 

"Our Electrical Household Equipment Paid For Itself," An address delivered before 
the Women's Committee Session of the Fifty-fourth Convention of the National 
Electric Light Association, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Jun 9, 1931 

e "Cleaning...An Unavoidable Task," Electrical Merchandising, Jul 1931 

"The Ironer Is Hot," Electrical Merchandising, Sep 1931 

"Cheaper and Cleaner," Electrical Merchandising, Nov 1931 


Writings, 1932-1936 


"Weaving One's Own Clothing," The Handicrafter, Mar - Apr 1932 

"Two Dollars Grow Where One Grew Before," The Silent Hostess, Vol. 4, No. 5, 1932, 
"My Home Is My Career," The Silent Hostess, Vol. 4, No. 3, 1932 

"The Argument Laundries Cannot Meet," Electrical Merchandising, Mar 1935 

"Food Costs and Range Sales," Electrical Merchandising, Apr 1935 

"The Cost of Feeding A Family," Electrical Merchandising, May 1935 

"Dough in the Range," Electrical Merchandising, Apr 1936 

"Shall We Build Homes Or Apartments?" Advertising & Selling, May 7, 1936 

"What Should the Home Contribute?" Journal of Home Economics, Vol. 28, No. 6, Jun 
1936 

"For Budgeteers," Electrical Merchandising, Jun 1936 

e "Cutting Laundry Costs," New York Herald Tribune Home Institute, Oct 4, 1936 
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Writings, 1937-1938 


"The Modernized Old Homestead...And What It Can Do For The Electrical 
Industry," Electrical Merchandising, Feb 1937 


"The New Woman Goes Home," Scribner's Magazine, Vol. CI No.2, Feb 1937 
"The Kitchen That Pays For Itself", Electrical Merchandising, May 1937 
"Discovering Self-Sufficient Farming," Electrical Ruralist, Vol. 1, No. 1, May 1937 
"Home Laundry Earns Money," Electrical Merchandising, May 1937 

"Bread Baking Electrically and Making Money," Electrical Ruralist, Jun 1937 
"Oven Cooking," Electrical Ruralist, Jul 1937 

"Home Canning Made Easy," Electrical Merchandising, Aug 1937 

"Sweet Dough Baking Profits," Electrical Ruralist, Oct 1937 

"Cutting The Cost of Thanksgiving Dinners," Electrical Ruralist, Nov 1937 

"The Cost of Running Water," Electrical Merchandising, Mar 1938 


"Home Laundry Costs vs Commercial Laundry," Electrical Merchandising, Apr 1938 


"Are Housewives Slaves: A Debate - I. The Sisyphean Struggle (by Sara S. Moser); II. 


Creative Freedom (by Mrs. Ralph Borsodi)," The Forum, Sept 1938 
"The Facts On Home Laundry Savings..." Electrical Merchandising, Nov 1938 


"Making Household Equipment Pays Its Way," Seventh International Management 
Congress, 1938, pp.40-43 (offprint). Undated manuscript of an article on the comparative 


cost of using a commercial laundry vs. doing the laundry at home, 6pp 


She contributed to a series of Homesteading Bulletins, each about a domestic art, of 
which we have the following list (Ralph wrote the first three): 


How to Economize ... 

In Building Your Home 

In Financing and Construction of Your Homes 

In Buying Land for Your Home 

On Laundry 

On Bread, Cake and pastry: A Manual on Baking at Home 
On Four and Breakfast Foods: A Manual on Milling at home 
In Buying Food: A Manual on Storage and Refrigeration 


On Fruit: A Manual on Fruit Growing 
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On Vegetables: A Manual on Gardening 


10. On Canned, Bottled and Preserved Foods: A manual on Canning and preserving 


11. On Milk and Cream: A Manual on the Home Dairy 
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12. On Butter: A Manual on Butter making 
13. By Sewing at Home 

14. By Weaving at Home 

15. By Knitting at Home 


Each of these “How to Economize” publications is a finely printed pamphlet of 9x12” 
with ample illustrations. They sold for a quarter each and many were sold. 


Feminist Response 


With the feminist movement of the 1960s, both Ralph and Myrtle Mae came under 
considerable criticism; Ralph simply for being a white male, Myrtle Mae (by then deceased) 
for being unapologetic about the domestic arts. The debate started in the 1930s. During 
the mid-‘30s Myrtle Mae wrote two articles about the role of women in the home. The first 
of these was "The New Woman Goes Home," in Scribner's Magazine, February 1937. 


Women had only received the vote in 1920 in the US. During the ‘20s many women 
sought work outside of the home, looking for personal independence through careers. 
Myrtle Mae demonstrated that it takes less work to produce the necessities of life at home 
than by earning a wage, particularly for a woman. With the Great Depression, women’s 
earning potential dropped significantly. With Borsodi’s detailed calculations, Myrtle Mae 
showed that she “earned” twice as much from her time preserving food at home as 
compared to buying it commercially. 


Country life was also wholesome. She was at home with her family (the Borsodis 
homeschooled their two sons). 


In "Are Housewives Slaves: A Debate - I. The Sisyphean Struggle” (by Sara S. Moser); 
and II., “Creative Freedom” (by Mrs. Ralph Borsodi)," in The Forum, September 1938, we 
find a dialog between the two women. Moser considered women who were confined to 
homemaking to be captive in a primitive form of slavery, that not only men but women, too, 
and women’s media exhorted women to stay at home. There was a prevalent attitude that 
women were culturally and intellectually inferior. 


Myrtle Mae responded with three challenges to Moser. First, that homemaking was 
not just instinct but choice, citing feminist Ellen Key, “’the problem of women was not that 
of enlarging her sphere, but that of ennobling it.” She considered homemaking to be a 
noble career. Second, what may be true of some women, such as Moser, Myrtle Mae 
believed not true of women in general: “Women are feminine, maternal, and domestic to 
varying degrees.” Third, regarding homework as a “Sisyphean struggle,” that is, endless 
slavery, Myrtle Mae asked, “Is work in a laboratory any different, let alone an office, store 
or factory?” “How few, men or women find careers that are creative, fulfilling?” Along this 
line, Myrtle Mae noted that childbearing does not constrain as much as open a woman’s life. 
Children are part of the family and of the family economy. 


Myrtle Mae continued rhetorical questions such as: “What do women do with more 
leisure time? Do they use it creatively or just find ways to fill it?” She pointed out that to 
save four hours a week on laundry means 250,000 women working long grueling days in 
steam laundries. She argued that although domestic work does not draw a wage, it 
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produces more wealth than time spent working outside the home. Work at home is 

productive and it can be creative. 
‘If the women of America would take back into their homes the creative and productive 
crafts which they should never have abandoned, and if they would use modern appliances 
and efficient methods in working these crafts, not only would they add enormously to the 
comfort, happiness, and prosperity of their families, not only would they find new arts and 
crafts in which to express themselves, but their addition to the productive forces of the 
nation would help more to ensure prosperity and to stabilize industry than anything else to 
which they might devote themselves.” 


Myrtle Mae was not alone in her arguments for domestic economy. Indeed, 
appliance manufacturers were making the case for reducing drudgery at home to make 
homemaking attractive. A much larger share of people then lived a more traditional life in 
rural areas, many on farms. And this was the depth of the Great Depression. Homemaking 
became a mass market fad following World War II. On the balance, however, Sara Moser 
got it right. Dual income families became the norm in the US, new industries sprung up to 
provide care for preschool children, dry cleaners and laundries, day working housekeepers, 
and meals that were procured away from home became increasingly common. It has 
become a busy life for families. Self-sufficient, homesteading families seem to be very rare 
today. Have we really evaluated what has been gained and lost in the process? 
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3: Borsodi as Consumer Advocate 


Borsodi considered himself throughout his life first of all an economist. He was in 
fact a professional economist and accountant in New York City. He had clients on Wall 
Street. But he was also an economic critic of the first order. He published six books critical 
of the Industrial-commercial system, co-authored another and wrote another at the end of 
his life that was not published. The first two of these were what we would call consumer 
advocacy: National Advertising Versus Prosperity (1923) and The Distribution Age (1927). 
This Ugly Civilization, published on the eve of the Great Depression in 1929, was perhaps 
his keystone book. It was critical of our ugly, industrial, civilization. It also proposed his 
approach to creating an alternative economy and culture. In 1938 he published his original 
economic theory in Prosperity and Security: A Study in Realistic Economics. In 1939 co- 
authored Agriculture in Modern Life, in which he expanded his economic views. In 1945 he 
published Inflation is Coming. In 1956 came The Challenge of Asia in which he assessed the 
negative impact of industrialization and consumerisms on emerging nations. The 
manuscript for Wealth and Illth, about 1973, was lost by the publisher. 


Borsodi was a pioneer in the field of consumer advocacy. He was not the first in the 
movement. The National Consumers League was formed in 1899. American sociologist 
Thorstein Veblen published his The Theory of the Leisure Class in 1899. In it he coined the 
term “conspicuous consumption.” Interest in what we consume gained prominence. The 
Pure Food and Drug Act was passed in 1906. Upton Sinclair’s novel The Jungle (1906) was 
an expose’ on the Chicago meat packing industry. The first phase of this movement ended 
with World War I. The second phase started afterward and Borsodi took a lead when he 
published National Advertising Versus Prosperity and The Distribution Age. 


To give some context; Stuart Chase became another leading consumer advocate in 
the 1920s. He published The Challenge of Waste in 1925 (two years after Borsodi’s 
National Advertising) and coauthored, with Frederick Schlink, Your Money’s Worth: A study 
in the waste of the consumer’s dollar, in 1927. Chase studied Veblen, John Ruskin, Henry 
George and British Fabian socialism. One of the major differences between Borsodi’s and 
Chase’s approach is about centralized control of the economy. In National Advertising, 
Borsodi made it clear he had a liberal, free market, position on the economy - the less 
government interference the better. Chase had strong socialists, if not communist, leanings 
and advocated centralized control of the economy. Chase met Stalin during a visit to Russia 
and came away with a favorable position on Stalin and the Soviet system. In one of his 
books Chase advocated that leading capitalist in the US should be arrested and even 
executed. 


Chase‘ studied engineering and economics at MIT, and business, banking and 
economics at Harvard, graduating cum laude in 1910. He became a partner in the family 
accounting form as a CPA and became an expert on cost accounting. He joined the Federal 
Trade Commission, a trust-busting organization, and was sent to Chicago where he dida 





4.4 critical review of Chase and can be found in my chapter “Korzybski and Stuart Chase,” in Corey Anton and Lance Strate. Korzybski and 
. (2012) 
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study in the meat packing industry. Chase’s greatest fame came from his book A New Deal 
(1932) from which Roosevelt drew the name for his Great Depression program. Chase 
continued as a major figure in economics during his long life and published some 35 books 
on economics and other subjects of interest to him. 


I read National Advertising Versus Prosperity and The Distribution Age in order to 
better understand the evolution of Borsodi’s thinking. I found these two books, written at 
his homestead in Suffern, represent an important interlude in his work. They are both 
readable popular books. They put Borsodi in the front ranks of consumer advocacy. They 
are worth the effort to read. Following I will provide a very brief review of these books 


I should note that by 1929 Borsodi had made a dramatic shift in philosophy, if not 
basic attitude about American industrial economy. This Ugly Civilization is a far more 
radical work and establishes a program which defined the remainder of Borsodi’s long life. 


National Advertising Versus Prosperity 


Borsodi was an expert on advertising. He grew up in the business working for his 
father. Borsodi earned his living as a consulting economist. But he was also a Georgist and 
a critic of the American industrial system. Borsodi began his critique of industrialism with 
National Advertising Versus Prosperity, published by The Arcadia Press, NYC. The book is 
available for reading online at this link®. 


The book, Borsodi noted in the forward, came largely from a series of 66 articles he 
had previously published. He expressed his avowed purpose was to transform advertising 
into marketing engineering - “to make the marketing of all products more and more 
efficient and less and less costly.” 


The issue was that the cost of distribution of goods had become greater than the 
cost of the goods themselves. He estimated the cost of national advertising, mostly in 
magazines with national distribution, was $500,000,000. He expected it to double in five 
years. The GDP in 1923 was $800 billion. Following the recession after World War I, the 
US economy begin to grow rapidly; 42% during the 1920s. 


Borsodi provided insightful illustrations of popular advertising. He gave a detailed 
list of the amount spent for advertising on principle products in three dozen national 
magazines. 


National advertising grew with the expansion of the US market. Borsodi was 
skeptical whether it was the cause of that expansion or merely a by-product. The country 
was prospering. But the market is limited by what the consumer has in cash and credit. 
One effect of consumerism was that the savings instinct was being wiped out. Too, the cost 
of advertising raises price of goods. Farmers and low-wage earners are particularly 
affected by rising prices. 





5 National Advertising: 
https://books.google.com/books?id=lpw2AAAAMAA]&pg=PP1&lpg=PP1&dq=borsodi-+national+advertising&source=bl&ots=P- 
ZhUCKBBT&sig=ACfU3U3YYiIN4KI63KEKfF9tSc3WceSc67A&hl=en&sa=X&ved=2ahUKEwix7 P80vTjAhVjg- 
AKHdPiADWQ6AEwDXoECAoQAQ#v=onepage&q=borsodi%20national%20advertising&f=false. 
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Borsodi wrote about the competitive environment of the time. He noted that the 
market is not truly free. He wrote: “Being myself a pronounced individualist, I am an 
advocate of the removal of every trade restriction which cannot be justified by important 
public policies.” Competition should lower cost. But there are ways of avoiding 
competition. These include patents, trademarks and brands -- virtual monopolies on 
certain commodities. 


The question Borsodi asked was whether the competitive advantage went to the 
company that give the better value or to the one that had the better advertising, who had 
the resources to dominate the media. And advertisers can play loose with the truth, appeal 
to fad and fashion, suggest advantages or special merit, or offer “improved” products that 
are unprovable or otherwise “distorts reality.” Quality is often sacrificed to price. 


For factories to be successful, they must produce products that sell in the market. 
The consumer must be convinced that these products come at a lower cost than they could 
produce it themselves or have a local craftsman do it. The factory began to replace cottage 
industry by mass producing things at lower cost. But once in place, costs rose. 


Science and ingenuity have been applied to reduce production cost but not to 
distribution, which is a steadily rising percentage of cost over 50 years. 


Advertising is mostly the work of national advertising chains. Individual 
newspapers had a far smaller role. They didn’t have the reach. Advertisers also used 
popular journals, and then radio, and other means to sell products. 


Profits depend on selling what is produced by factories. Advertising psychology has 
made the consumer “like so much clay in the hands of those who have mastered the art of 
molding their desires.” Borsodi’s father William was a master at this. A number of William 
Borsodi’s books on advertising can be found as reprints. 


Does the profit come from production or from marketing, Borsodi asked? A bottle of 
ink, for example, cost 19 cents to make but cost $2.25 to bring to market. Jobbers got $3.10. 
Larger manufacturers often cut out the jobber and have their own sales force. Retailers 
ended up paying $3.75 and the product sold for $5.00. A 96.2% margin. 


Before 1890, Borsodi wrote, distribution channels were well-established and well- 
understood by the public. Given that most retail outlets were small, wholesalers occupied a 
niche between their customers and the factories in many cases. Salesmen often traveled a 
relatively small circuit and were well known. By the 1920s, the distribution network was 
far more complex (and has continued to do so with supply chain specialist now being 
produced in great numbers by business graduate schools). Wholesalers became the brand 
of many products. (Today there are numerous chain store branded products.). And again, 
the consumer bears the added cost of advertising 


The process is driven by advertising and to make advertising pay requires an 
efficient distribution system. Rather than organized, however, Borsodi found this system 
highly disorganized; he called it a “distribution chaos.”. Retail outlets have as a result 
grown larger. Many became chain stores, department stores, or mail order distributors. 
Retailers have little choice over source or quality of goods. They have to choose from what 
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wholesalers offer them. This becomes a problem for consumers who must sort through 
numerous brands. 


Borsodi saw the two main players “causing the present-day complexities of 
distribution,” the larger retailer and national advertising, to be working against each 
other’s interest. National advertising drives the process. Standardized products limit 
retailers’ competitive advantage. They do not have free choice in the quality of products. 
The retailer becomes a mere agent of the lines they carry. Manufacturers also become 
agents in the process, producing what national advertising sells and trying to cut cost to 
increase margin. 


Borsodi listed a number of economic consequences of this system: 
1. Creating a wasteful conflict between retailers, wholesalers and manufactures. 
2. Demoralized distribution. 


3. Reduce the usefulness of the jobber who becomes no more than a distribution 
conduit. 


4. Changed the basis of profits; increasing profits for advertisers, reducing them for 
wholesalers and retailers. 


Raised distribution costs. 
6. Raised consumer prices. 


Ignored value - giving - “by pricing nationally advertised merchandise upon the 
basis of values subjectively [impressed] in the consumer’s mind by emphasizing 
factitious and fictitious superiorities and by ignoring the objective value of the 
actual merchandise.” 


8. Attacked competition “as an inadequate regulator of price, quality and value.” 
9. Profiteering 
10. Injured business by driving the cost of staple goods to that of luxuries. 


Borsodi devoted Part II of the book to the issue of “The Retailer and the National 
Advertiser.” 


The role of the consumer has changed considerably over the last half-century, said 
Borsodi. Now we buy packaged commodities with little understanding of quality. A 
commodity is more a thing than a knowledge of the materials and how it is produced. It is 
more about the advertising than the product. We have to choose between a dozen brands 
of soap with no real way of telling of any difference between them. Advertising, rather than 
informing us of product contents or quality, molds our attitudes. We buy not only what we 
need but the things that make up a lifestyle. The story of advertising, the story behind it, is 
what sells the product. That can be seen in the recent television series “Mad Men.” 
Advertising is overhead. It is an added cost of doing business. And the prices continue to 
rise. Borsodi wrote: “Under the assault of the national advertisers all the old standards 
and grades of merchandise have been undermined or destroyed.” He saw the situation as 
absurd. 
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Standards do not apply to advertising. Borsodi cited pharmaceuticals as an 
example. The government controls the standards. The product is theoretically the same 
regardless of who brands it. A lot of brands appear on the shelves. The willingness of the 
customer to pay higher cost depends on advertising. If you know your retailer, he or she 
will tell you there is no difference in the product. I recently experience this from my doctor 
who in recommending an across-the-counter dietary supplement told me to buy the 
cheapest because there was no difference in them. 


National advertising has destroyed the consumers knowledge of products. In effect, 
the consumer movement has achieved that over the years. Borsodi recommended 
providing public information about standards for products. 


Borsodi gave the figures to support his thesis that advertising adds considerably to 
the cost of a product verses an unadvertised product, such as soap. It in fact doubles the 
cost to the consumer. Indeed, the advertiser earns twice as much per bar of soap as the 
manufacturer, who earns the smallest amount in the supply chain. But if the manufacturer 
is big enough to do its own advertising, they can thereby double or more their own profits. 


National advertisers “push” rather than handle products. They never touch the 
products they sell. They create “consumer demand.” One soap manufacturer employed 
600 daily newspapers, 25 magazines and many farm and country weeklies in the US alone 
to make sure their product came to broad public attention. What the consumer wants is 
predetermined” by the advertiser. And the game, thought Borsodi, is exploitation of the 
customer, not service to them. 


Large advertisers place a lot of pressure on retailers. The retailer becomes the 
“delivery boy.” The retailer compiles because mass-advertised products more readily sell 
and thus they believe they will sell more. Orso the theory goes. Borsodi pointed out that 
sales are limited by consumer earnings. You can sell only so much. And since the margin 
on the advertised product is less, the retailer actually earns less than they could. This isa 
good way to put the smaller competition out of business. We found that out more recently 
with the dot comm bust; the result of massive digital advertising. 


Success of national advertising “more or less involves the atrophy of the selling 
ability of the retailers who handle their products.” The retailer became merely a consignee, 
nota merchant. They became “vending machines.” They were no longer tradesmen who 
know their products. The retailer sells six brands of this commodity, eight brands of that 
one, etc. 


Retailers could, Borsodi said, sell as much of an unadvertised product. He cited one 
retailer who decided to choose just one brand of each product. They became exclusive 
agent for some brands. They took responsibility for their products. Merchandise sold on 
its merits. The retailer thus becomes the brand. They represent the true value of the 
product. This turns into buying merchandise, utility, rather than labels. 


National advertising has destroyed the consumers sense of values. A product does 
not have to be of superior quality to be successfully advertised. The advertising agency 
knows little about the products they seek to sell. The customer has been mis-educated. 
The public must be re-educated. That may fall to the retailer. 
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Markets that are preempted, noted Borsodi, reduce the chances of young people just 
getting started in life. They can only become employees, vendors of anonymous products. 


Part III: Manufacturing and National Advertising. 


Borsodi explained in several chapters what it takes to make a product advertisable. 
It takes a product that turns over, not one that lasts. Once products were designed to last a 
long time. Not so advertisable products. They are not durable. They become rather styles 
or fads to be outmoded tomorrow. Again, it depends on making retailers compliant. 
Consumer demand must be created. 


About the alternative to national advertising Borsodi wrote: “If the manufacturer 
tries to sell the retailer on the merits of his proposition, he will start talking about his 
merchandise. He will have to sell the retailer on quality, price and value.” This is good 
competition. The retailer or manufacturing bears the cost of selling. They thus compete 
against national advertising. 


Advertising is not a method of giving information. It is about boasting. Its major 
purpose is persuasion; to create desire. Consumer demands drive retail, not factory 
production. 


Borsodi described what he called Normal Marketing. “The safest and most efficient 
method of doing business is to supply the merchandise for which there is a natural demand 
in such qualities, at such prices and in such ways as to bring buyers back for more. Borsodi 
appealed to manufacturers to assess the utility of national advertising. 


Let me list a number of “one-liners” I drew from Borsodi’s text: 

e Markets, like food, are commanded by a small number of companies. 

e Merchandise rather than advertising should determine success or failure. 
e Human desire is boundless. In good times it is easy to stimulate. 

e Efficiency in advertising becomes a substitute for value given. 

e Create and control demand verses serve and supply demand. 


Ford, for example, met this demand. He knew people wanted cars and set out to fill 
that desire. He profited from natural demand (and sold ata proper price.). No selling 
expense. 


Borsodi advocated using the retailer as the intermediary through trade advertising. 
Trade advertising is about merchandise. Manufacturers must educate retailers to accept 
their merchandise. Both would profit. The retailer has the power of direct contact with the 
customer. The retailer then advertises to his customer. It is about the merit and about the 
knowledge of the product. 


National advertising will grow, but, “Two economic powers may ultimately 
transform national advertising. One is the ultimate consumer. The other is the new 
merchant - the merchant of the future rather than the present.” The first is about 
consumer revolt. Borsodi saw this as remote. A prolonged “hard times,” however, could 
impact national advertising. 
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The Distribution Age, D. Appleton and Company, 1927 


Borsodi summarized the course of the US economy between 1870 and 1920. He 
focused on the distribution industry which he suggested would become larger than the 
production industry including mining, farming and manufacturing. The book addressed 
not only transportation of goods but what Borsodi called “high power” marketing. The 
book can be found online at this link®. 


In 1870, ten percent of the workforce was engaged in transportation and 
distribution. By 1880 it was 14% and to 16% by 1900. With the twentieth century, the 
rate jumped to 20% in 1910 to 25% in 1920. Over this period the percentage of the 
workforce engaged in production dropped from 69% to 60%. While the number of people 
engaged in production increased almost three-fold; in distribution it was nine-fold. The 
income of people engaged in distribution rose considerably faster than those in 
manufacturing. 


More of the nation’s energy went into distribution than production. Horsepower 
rating in those 50 years went from 2.3 to 29.5 million; over a thousand percent. But the 
quantity of goods produced for each horsepower has also increased “almost beyond 
measure.” 


In those 50 years population increased from 38.6 to 105.7 million. Population grew 
by 174%, horsepower by 1158%. Capital investment increased over this period by 26 
times. And this progression would, Borsodi concluded, likely continue. Borsodi, however, 
as did many, assumed that US population would stabilize. It didn’t. 


There are four cost the consumer pays: Raw material, fabrication, physical 
distribution and marketing. Borsodi illustrated this with the cost of where the consumer 
dollar went for cornflakes - 33.384 for production, twice that for distribution. In total, the 
cost is “colossal.” 


“The golden age of production is past. The age of distribution is upon us,” he wrote. 
With World War I, industry found that it could produce endless supplies of goods. The 
problem becomes how to sell this abundance. Warehousing was (and is even more so 
today with digital retail) an increasingly important part of the distribution system. 
Distribution, he reiterated, includes not only transportation and storage but also 
marketing. As distribution grows, there are fewer factories. Where once things were 
regional, these plants are shutting down. Fewer and fewer factories dominate each 
commodity. Fewer companies dominate the markets. 


With the dramatic increase in production, one should see significant drops in cost, 
but we do not. Production cost less than 50 years ago, distribution more. Again, two-thirds 
of each retail dollar go to distribution. 


Most of our “staples,” once produced locally and sold in bulk, are now marketing as 
specialties. National advertising means that Oregon apples are shipped across the US to 
New York. A lot of stuff is processed and packaged. 


6 4 downloadable copy of The Distribution Age can be found at: https://soilandhealth.org/book/the-distribution-age/. 
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High Pressure Marketing. 


Marketing is the system for finding more buyers for increasing production. The 
emphasis is on sales volume. 


High pressure marketing seeks to overcome the sales resistance of independent 
wholesalers. The message is aimed at the consumer, to create the demand. Wholesalers 
are also targeted to stock the product. Manufactures often displace the wholesaler. High 
pressure selling is not about merchandise. It is about psychology. With mass marketing 
came installment and credit selling. 


The independent retailer was the bottleneck. Manufacturers and modern 
advertising could either change retail into a vending machine, of find another distribution 
channel, such as mail order or canvassers. Census data shows that in 1870 there were 
7,262 commercial travelers. In 1920 that number had increased to 179,320. There were, 
for example,15,000 Fuller Brush men working out of over 100 branch offices. Canvassing, 
however, cost more than retail outlet sellers. They could also open their own retail chains 
(and factory outlets). US department stores were first started in the middle of the 19% 
century. Montgomery Ward & Co was formed in 1872. Sears, Roebuck and Co. was 
officially formed in 1893. 


In 1915 advertisers spent $38.7 million in 76 monthly and weekly magazines, 
publications and journals. In 1920 the total was $132.4 million. Borsodi’s father was very 
successful in this business. Printer’s Ink, by the way, was the leading trade paper in the 
advertising field 


So, what can consumers do? 
This is the question Borsodi devoted the last third of the book to. 
The five propositions of the book, wrote Borsodi, were: 


1. Distribution cost in this country, both for physical distribution and for 
marketing, have risen out of proportion to production costs. 


2. High freight rates and cross hauling and unnecessary transportation are 
principally responsible for the rise in the cost of physical distribution. 


3. One of the most important factors in causing the rise in cost of marketing, as 
distinguished from the rise in the cost of physical distribution, is “high pressure” 
selling, “high pressure” advertising, “high pressure” marketing generally. 


4. Manufactures engaged in mass production and mass selling have been the active 
factors in the development of extravagant marketing and unnecessary 
transportation. 


5. They are responsible for the breaking down of that skillful and skeptical buying 
by retailers and consumers which tends to raise standards and to lower cost. 


Borsodi wrote: “I propose now to show that the fifth proposition furnishes a 
practical and economic technique for eliminating high pressure marketing - that the 
wastes of high pressure marketing can be eliminated and the cost of distribution lowered if 
the retailers and wholesalers of the country would, first , accept full responsibility for the 
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task of furnishing to the consumers of the nation the products of our farms and factories; 
second, by buying according to established grades and standards in order to make 
production subservient to consumption; and third, promote consumer education as to 
merchandise. 


Retailers must force manufactures to recognize that they are better interpreters of 
consumer needs than manufacturers or advertisers. Retailers would select the best 
products, thus reduce the numerous brands, speed turnover, reduce adulteration and 
maximize the buyer’s dollar. Retailers and wholesalers can re-educate the public to buy by 
grade instead of by brands. They will use US Bureau of Standards data - over 173,000 test 
and 27,000 specifications. Borsodi cited at great length an article by Chase and Schlink 
published in The New Republic, December 30, 1935, in support of his thesis. 


Caveat Emptor 


Caveat Emptor is an ancient Roman principle that the buyer is solely responsible for 
knowing the quality of goods before they purchase them. More often it is quoted as “Let 
the buyer beware.” Borsodi quoted Oscar Wilde (1890): “Nowadays, people know the 
price of everything and the value of nothing.” 


A market economy presumes the buyer makes rational choices. Borsodi responded: 
“Buying is a neglected art.” Buying, he stressed, is an integral part of the supply chain from 
raw material to the consumer. Once the consumer was well informed about all stages of 
the economy. Prior to the industrial revolution, most produced what they needed, or 
purchased from town trades workers. We need to return to that. 


Borsodi offered three principles of buying: 


1. The consumers are entitled to secure the goods needed and desired by them at 
the lowest possible cost. 


2. Itis in the general interest of the community as a whole - the interest of the 
consumers and producers taken together - that distribution and production be 
economically conducted. 


3. That whenever any factor in the process of distribution, i.e., any retailer, 
wholesaler, or manufacturer, aggrandizes himself by methods which tend to 
increase the cost of distribution, such methods are not justified by sole virtue of 
the fact that the man who employs them finds them profitable. 


“No business exists entirely to itself,” he added. “No businessman has the economic 
right to profit by sacrificing the general welfare to his individual profit. 


The Ultimate Problem 


Buying power determines the market but advertising drives demand. Human desire 
seems to be bottomless. Primitive peoples have no wants. They live with what they have. 
Then comes the trader with trinkets, cloth, mirrors, etc. Buying power is increased by 
reducing savings - high pressure sales destroys the instinct to save. 
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Only 20% of families have an “average” income. There are those who have excess 
income but many insufficient incomes. Higher prices impact them the most. But there is a 
limit and that is the capacity of the market to absorb production. 


Borsodi closed the book with some thoughts abought how to manage income 
inequality. There was in fact a buyers’ strike in 1920 ... which continues, he added - a 
reaction against the mass market. That started during a recession and pandemic. As noted, 
by the time of the first of Borsodi’s two consumer books, the markets were soaring. But not 
for long. 


Relevancy of Borsodi Today 


What does Borsodi tell us that is still relevant? Actually, a very great deal. While it 
is true that marketing has evolved dynamically over a century, reading these books makes 
it clear that there are some underlying principles to marketing that have not changed. | 
believe Borsodi did a good job of identifying these. I would recommend these two books 
for any student of economics and especially marketing and advertising. I’ve only givena 
very brief sketch of them. 


Borsodi wrote of a major transformation in the market over the course of some 50 
years. That was nearly a century ago. Already, however, the retail environment we are 
familiar with was moving into place. Borsodi wrote of a kind of transformation. We are 
looking at a degree of transformation today. But then, there are trends in today’s digital 
market that are having a profound impact on the retail environment. 


Borsodi would go into these issues in much greater detail, and indeed make an 
original economic statement in his own right, with his Prosperity and Security in 1938. That 
chapter follows. 
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4: Ralph Borsodi and the 1920s 


Borsodi began his back-to-the-land experiment as the “Roaring Twenties” began. He 
established and then expanded his homestead near Suffern, invited people to visit on 
weekends where he provided practical training in homesteading and other instruction 
likely including Henry George. He continued his work, commuting to New York City, as a 
consulting economist. During this decade he wrote two books on consumer advocacy, 
pioneering that field. The last year of the decade he published his classic critique of 
American industrial society, This Ugly Civilization. That came out just before the Great 
Depression started at the end of 1929. 


I originally wrote this chapter to provide context to the life and work of Alfred 
Korzybski. As my readers will see, I have the work of Borsodi and Korzybski closely 
associated. Korzybski published his Manhood of Humanity in 1921 and worked through 
that decade to develop general semantics. He published his classic Science and Sanity in 
1933, the year before Borsodi opened the School of Living. Both were skeptical of the 
prospects of American society and both worked to develop an alternative way of living, 
living effectively, fulfilling the potential of the life we are given. 


The Roaring Twenties 


During the last half of the nineteenth century, the industrial revolution dominated 
American society. The vast frontier was settled, crisscrossed by rails and telegraph lines. A 
second industrial revolution begin to emerge towards the end of the century, driven by the 
internal combustion engine and electricity. The pace of change accelerated. 


The dividing line between the first and second phase of industrial development is 
arguably not the year 1900 but the First World War. The war brought the United States 
onto the world stage. It had also deeply shaken traditional American values. Economic 
development had uprooted many from the family farm. They came to build the cites and a 
modern industrial establishment. But the changes experienced in the first two decades of 
the new century, as great as they were, would be as nothing compared to the changes that 
would come in the following two. 


The decade following World War I has been called by some the Roaring Twenties, by 
others the Jazz Age, or by some the Lawless Decade. The changes and challenges of that 
decade alone, as incredible as they were, were soon eclipsed by the successive upheavals of 
the 30s, with the Great Depression, the forties, with World War Two; and for that matter, 
the economic expansion and value realignment of the 50s, the social upheavals of the 60s 
and finally the birth of the information age, or what could be called the third "industrial" 
revolution. Borsodi was formed by the events leading up to and immediately following 
World War I. The post war era and its challenges would bring his work to a focus and 
occupy him for the rest of his life - a half century and more. 


One of the marks of the between-wars decades is the increasing complexity of life. 
There are many themes which must be explored if we are to gain any understanding of this 
period. The economy is one of the greatest themes of these two decades. Global politics 
was yet another. Then there was the march of science and the overall explosion of 
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knowledge occasioned by the radio, cheap paper and high-speed presses. There was a 
great surge in literature of all forms, not the least of which was the new art of social 
criticism driven by the fall of the old (monarchial) world order, the rise of socialism, the 
displacements of industrialization and urbanization, and the loss of traditional standards of 
value. A virtual army of academic intellectuals took to the field in hope of founding their 
own "science of man." And like a vast host of camp followers, a swarm of the unattached 
intellectuals, among them such greats as Lewis Mumford and the Durant's, also took to the 
field with a vigor and at time with a vengeance. The emerging science of psychology, Freud, 
Jung and their students, many following their own paths, vastly transformed our 
understanding of the mind while Einstein, Planck, Bohr and others equally transformed our 
understanding of physical reality. The new physics had undermined Newton's and Euclid's 
model of the universe, introduced indeterminacy and probability. Traditional values were 
undermined in ordinary life in which optimism changed into uncertainty. In the field of 
fiction, we saw the development of a whole new face of humanity. It wasn’t a pretty one. 
The automobile had a huge impact not only on the American economy but lifestyle. It 
changed the structure of the city. The Wrights took to the air in 1903 and flimsy planes 
fought over the skies of Europe during the war. But they opened a new transportation 
frontier, something Bucky Fuller called the “air ocean” when Charles Lindbergh soloed the 
Atlantic in 1927. In Russia a whole new political backdrop was formulated as civil war 
followed revolution and Stalin followed Lenin. The Russians formed a new type of society 
which represented a real challenge to the remnants of empire, the emergent capitalism of 
North America and of Europe and of national socialism. In global polity the age of 
colonialism was being replaced by a new age of nationalism and monarchs were replaced 
by despots who begin to play the leitmotif, with the contending crescendo and melodies of 
capitalism and communism, which dominated the last half of the twentieth century. 


A World At War 


We begin with the parenthetical marks that open and close this period: global war. 
The "War to End All Wars" was in fact nothing more than a manic intensification of a global 
political past-time. There were many wars before the "Great War" and after. Some were of 
historical importance while others hardly made the news. The Balkan states fought 
amongst themselves in an ages long quarrel and who would have guessed that these 
conflicts could lead to the "minor altercation" which was the final spark of a world class 
conflagration. Wars became a test of the efficacy of industrial development by new powers 
on the global stage and these contests changed the tides of the fortunes and the balance of 
power between these new powers. Before World War I, the Japanese defeat of the Russians 
and the America defeat of Spain catapulted these two new industrial societies unto the 
world stage and set them on a path that would lead to a series of military and economic 
contest for world dominion. In America the Indian Wars had only come to a close on the 
eve of the Spanish war. The United States was involved in numerous incidences including 
the Philippine Insurrection, 1899 to 1905; the Panama Revolt in 1903, the Cuban 
Pacification in 1906-1909 and again in 1917; Honduras and Nicaragua in 1912; Haiti in 
1915 and again in 1918-1919; and the Dominican Republic in 1917. The Mexican 
Revolution of 1911 occasion several interventions such as Veracruz in 1914, and the 
Mexican Border Operations 1916-1917. Colonial wars in Africa continued even through 
the World War. The infamous Amristar Massacre in India occurred in 1919. The Boxer 
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War in China in 1899 was followed by continuing turmoil and civil war hardly abated by 
the World War and not cumulating until the Communist Revolution in 1949. Russia and 
Poland fought a pitched battle in 1920. Italy tested its powers on the Greeks between 1920 
and 1922. The Russian Civil War continued from 1917 until 1922. At its height during the 
seventeenth century the Ottoman empire, successor of the East Roman Empire, dominated 
nearly half of eastern Europe and much of North Africa and the Middle East. By the 20th 
century Turkey was the sick man of Europe. In 1908 a revolt by the Young Turks 
dethroned the Sultan and set Turkey on the road to Nationalism and involvement in 
emerging European affairs. 


The new wars were closely tied with the evolution of technology, and visa-versa. 
Repeating rifles, machine guns and fast-firing field artillery made warfare increasingly 
more dangerous and costly. The outcome between a small and large contestant on open 
ground could not be in doubt but the price gave pause for second thoughts. Guerrilla 
tactics were already changing the form of warfare and proved to be very difficult to fight 
and the leaders of these movements, from Pancho Villa to Fidel Castro, in this hemisphere, 
became popular heroes, even in the U. S. But more important than weaponry was 
communication: Telegraph, field telephones and then the radio gave commanders the 
power to coordinate battles miles away, over vast territories. At sea the battleship had 
been important because of its potential impact on ocean commerce but then the tiny and 
cheap submarine relegated the battleship to history even faster than the airplane which 
brought a staggeringly powerful new dimension to warfare in the air, on land and at sea. 


For those who rode the wave of economic growth there was a heady sense of 
optimism before the Great War. But the war itself was a tragedy of such unparalleled 
dimension that it left deep scars on every sensitive soul. We were promised that we would 
not enter it. We did. Two million of our troops were sent to Europe. They saw some of the 
most vicious battle but, fresh and well equipped, they were victorious. Most of the 
weapons of modern war had emerged then—some prototypes of weapons of mass 
extermination. But battle tactics were of an earlier, more gallant age. Casualties on all 
sides, military and civilian were appalling. Russia lost five million lives before the 
communist revolution allowed Germany to turn all its remaining resources to the western 
front to battle the Americas who eventually overwhelmed them on land as it did at sea (the 
U.S. had cut U boat sinkings by 3/4s in one year). The war wiped out a generation of 
French, Russian, British, German, Austrian and Hungarian manhood. The war cost the U. S. 
$400 billion - an astonishing figure given the U. S. gross national product at the time was 
less than $80 billion. But we came out of it a world figure. Isolationism was effectively 
dead. 


The impact of war was social as well as military and political. War and innovation, 
both technical and social, have always progressed hand-in-hand. The war industry drove 
the American economy. Poor political planning, over - rapid demobilization - bruised the 
economy, but a new industry was established and within a few years it turned to 
production of goods for domestic consumption and international trade. The transatlantic 
telegraph had already linked America to Europe and much of the world but now hundreds 
of thousands of Americans had been off to see the world. Ocean liners were plying the 
Atlantic with increasing regularity now that the submarines were gone. People traveled for 
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both business and pleasure. The era of the luxury liner was in full stride. It didn't take long 
for the radio to make an appearance and become an immediate success, bringing voices 
over the air waves that by the end of the thirties came from around the world - the 
speeches of Winston Churchill and the reports on the Battle of Britain by Edward R. 
Murrow. The automobile advanced quickly as American innovation turned a decades old 
European invention into a new way of life. The airplane came to a slow maturity. During 
the war pilots, those who survived flight training, could expect only a few hours of life in 
aerial combat. Even after the war the life expectancy for a civilian flier was less than one 
hundred hours in the air. And yet people lined up to buy surplus planes or to ride a few 
moments in one. The epic Charles Lindbergh set out on was not just to conquer the Atlantic 
all alone but to prove the reliability of civilian airplanes -— his life-time mission was 
promotion of civilian aviation. But, in the last analysis, the technology came from warfare. 
It seems at all times that the greatest progress is made directly by or stimulated by the 
military--from metallurgy to steam to space. 


Looking forward, as the 1930s decade came to a close America lay completely 
transformed. As sleek new monowinged fighters zoomed through the skies at 300 mph 
blasting each other with massive machine gun and cannon fire above Spain, Imperial 
Airways and Pan Am encircled the globe with the drone of their great flying boats carrying 
mail and passengers to exotic realms. Those airways connected the world around and 
became important routes in the upcoming war. As the decade closed first Hitler then Stalin 
launch invasions into Poland and the firestorm of the second world war begins to sweep 
from continent to continent. 


Economy: The Era of Progress 


The U. S. came out of WWI essentially unscathed. At the end of the war the United 
States had achieved world leadership in production and per capita income. It had also 
achieved a new type of economy, a market economy, through the power of mass- 
production and mass advertising. It relied not only on improved productivity based ona 
rapidly expanding scientific and technical knowledge but also on advances in distribution, 
including advertising and transportation. Expanded consumption impacted heavily on 
social patterns and the very structure of national life. This was Borsodi’s specialty. 


Adjusting back to a peace-time economy was anything but easy. The government 
cut contracts and employers cut employees. As European exports resumed further efforts 
were made to cut wages resulting in agitation by labor leaders. But by 1921, despite 
serious economic setbacks, the nation entered upon a period of unequalled prosperity. It 
would be misleading to suggest that everything was well for every class of people. That 
would be patiently untrue. Indeed, the imbalances in economic well-being would plague 
the country during both the 20s and the 30s (and beyond) despite the incredible gains in 
overall material wealth. Both Woodrow Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt foresaw the 
coming economic inequities. Wilson, who sought a world peace based on justice, felt there 
should be cooperation between capital and labor. Shortly before his death in 1919 
Theodore Roosevelt, in an almost prophetic message to his cousin Franklin, declared "The 
man who wrongly holds that every human right is secondary to his profit, must now give 
way to the advocate of public welfare, who rightly maintains that every man holds his 
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property subject to the general right of the community to regulate its use to whatever 
degree the public welfare may require it." 


Agriculture 


America farms had been Europe's breadbasket during the war. By 1919 farm 
production had doubled and prices fallen; commodity prices began to sink in 1925. 
Agriculture and the rural life declined throughout the 20s. The basic form of life, even in 
the industrial societies, had been essentially rural and agricultural. Even since the time of 
the Roman empire, rural agricultural society dominated western civilization. As power 
declined in the Roman cites, dependent as they were on commerce and trade for survival, it 
shifted towards the great farming estates (latifundia) which became the model of the feudal 
order that would last into the 20th century in Europe. The southern plantation is our most 
vivid image of the large-scale 19th century farm enterprise - one founded on slavery rather 
than serfdom (best exemplified by Russia). But the farm, in its more traditional American 
form, the family farm, was also a key economic and social component of early twentieth 
century America. 


Agricultural society felt the impact of the machine. The farm of 1860 was oriented 
to agricultural self-sufficiency but that was about to change. The steel plow came in 1840 
(iron plow widely introduced in 1820). Between 1820 and 1890 the man hours needed to 
produce a bushel of wheat dropped from 3 hours to 30 minutes. Farm acreage nearly 
doubled between 1870 and 1900. In 1852 the grain elevator came into widespread use. 
American agricultural exports rose from $400 million in 1860 to $2.5 billion in 1914. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture was founded in 1862 to promote new 
agricultural technology--new plows, reapers and other technologies. The railroad opened 
far-flung markets. Urbanization and immigration greatly increased demand for 
agricultural products. Land grant colleges worked to teach farmers scientific agriculture 
and to improve the culture of small communities across the great American out-back. 
Agricultural experimental stations were established in 1887 to help greatly increase the 
yield per acre. Farm production doubled between 1870 and 1890. By 1890 the age of 
commercial agriculture had arrived. The railroads brought with them the agents of big 
retail business and the money of urban banks. Different areas specialized as rail and river 
navigation developed coast to coast. The Midwest became the grain belt, the south 
specialized in tobacco and cotton, California in fruits and vegetables, and the great plains in 
cattle. In 1914 Federal country agents were located in 3,000 counties to demonstrate new 
agricultural methods. In 1916 the Federal Farm Loan Bank was formed to provide 
capitalization. The Highway Act ended isolation or rural communities. World War I greatly 
increased the demand for agricultural products, to feed war-torn countries whose young 
men were in uniform instead of behind the plow, and Federal subsidies were provided to 
promote farm production. Farmers increased production fifteen percent during the war. 
At the end of the war farm prices crashed and farm income dropped from $18 billion to 
$10.5 billion. In 1921 farm prices were half the value of 1919. The price of land declined 
but mortgages did not. Life in farms and villages was primitive: no central heating, few 
telephones and no electricity--even into the 1940s. Sons and daughters left the farm to live 
and work in the cities. 
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Declining markets and rising debts undermined the old rural-agrarian society. 
Technology overwhelmed it. Technology increased productivity by 25% and cut prices 
even more. Agriculture was becoming an industry driving the family off the small farm. 
Horse drawn plows were replaced by tractors and mechanical harvesters. Milking 
machines and threshers became common. These new investments increased debts and 
displaced farm workers. Urbanization increased land prices. The diet of urban dwellers 
changed from bread and potatoes to meats, fruits and vegetables. New fashion standards 
brought an increased figure consciousness. The chemical industry developed artificial 
fibers. New agricultural centers opened in Canada, Australian and South America as 
European farms recovered, and long fiber Egyptian cotton was shipped around the world. 
American farms declined through the 20s and as they declined, they lost their political and 
cultural power. A new revolution in agriculture occurred after 1938 leading to vastly 
improved productivity. Agricultural employment declined from 25.2% of the work force in 
1920 to 10.1% in 1954 (it is about 3% today). 


Industry: 


The war was a boon to American industry. Many corporations plowed their war 
earnings into improvements, in part encouraged by excess profit taxes and in part to take 
advantage of modernization and electrification. Bond drives alone changed its direction by 
accustoming people to invest in securities which in turn increased the financial resources 
available for development. It helped create the big banking houses, the era of monopolistic 
capitalism and the rise of the tycoons, the Carnegies, Rockefellers, and Morgans. 
Industrialization produced an ever-increasing concentration of decision-making power 
leaving a small number of men and businesses that wielded tremendous economic power. 
Electricity was a great technical improvement. Electricity freed industry from river valleys 
and coal fields. It put industry closer to markets. Since before the turn of the century there 
was heavy investment in electrical utilities and railways - both street railways in the cities 
and freight and passenger railways between cities. By 1910 energy consumption was 
rising faster than capital investment. More competition put a premium on more efficient 
management. Scientific management emerged under the leadership of Frederick Winslow 
Taylor to improve the productive efficiency of workers and entire factories. His methods 
involved both improved productivity and financial management. Improved management 
soon demonstrated that a well organize group of ordinary people could outperform the 
"great man." Better management lead to even larger factories. Business established itself 
as the mainstay of the economy. The economic temper was hopeful, optimistic - an age of 
rapid technological development. 


Population: Demographics played a crucial role in the development of industry in 
terms of quantity, location and market power. From 1800 to 1860 American population 
increased six times and real income nine times. There were major burst of growth before 
and after the American Civil War. There was another burst of growth at the end of the 
century. From 1860 to 1920 population increased fourfold, production rose tenfold and 
personal income rose threefold. The population of the U. S. in 1900 was 76 million with a 
median age of 22.9 and a life expectancy of 47 years. In 1920 it was 106 million people 
with a median age of 25.3. In 1950, there were 151 million people with a median age of 
30.2 and a life expectancy of 68 years (an increase of 21 years since 1900). Population was 
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growing and people were living longer. And they were concentrating in population centers. 
Before 1880 there were no cities in the U. S. with populations as great as one million. New 
York was the first. By 1900 there were three (with a total population of six million - half of 
whom lived in NYC) and that held through the early 1920s. In 1930 there were five 
millionaire cities (with a total population of 17 million people). Percent of population 
living in towns and cities (localities of at least 2,500 people) was 40% in 1900, 51% in 
1920, 56% in 1940, and 64% in 1950 with post war suburban development. 


Manufacturing: Before the war, in 1910, there were 265,000 manufacturing 
establishment with 6.3 million workers. In 1920, with the start of the boom, there were 
270,000 factories employing 8.5 million production related workers. In 1929 there were 
207,000 manufacturers with 8.4 million employees. In 1931, after the crash, there were 
171,000 plants and 7.8 million production related workers. In 1940 it was 173,000 plants 
and 7.8 million workers and in 1950 260,000 plants and 12 million workers. 


But the number of plants and workers was not the crucial factor. Productivity 
would tell the story in terms of both material progress and employment. The first 
industrial revolution was driven by raw materials, by resource input. Growth during the 
second industrial revolution was not as dependent on access to raw materials as much as it 
was founded on processing those materials. Extraction inputs actually declined. So did 
labor inputs. The index of production was 24 in 1910, 34-38 (two estimates) in 1920, 58 in 
1930 (end of 1929), 39 in 1931, 30 in 1932, 36 in 1933, 66 in 1940, and 113 in 1950. Steel 
production rose from 26 million tons in 1910 (up from 10 million in 1900), to 42 million in 
1920, dropped to 41 million in 1930 then to 26 million in 1931 and 14 million in 1932. In 
1933 23 million tons were produced and it was back to 56 million tons in 1940 and up to 
86 million tons in 1950. 


Making goods was only half the market game. Distribution was the other. This was 
the age of the ad and the super salesmen. And it was the age of the chain stores: 
Woolworth, J. C. Penny, Standard Oil, Safeway, Western Auto, Lerner, Piggly Wiggly, Macy’s. 
Mass production created standardized products which created economies of scale - cheap 
and plentiful goods. Mass marketing sold them through the standardized outlets. By 1925, 
magazines drew 70% of their income from ads. Many ads were loose with the truth. There 
was an increasing use of psychology - an appeal to deeper motivations which sold an 
attitude rather than a product. Indeed, John Watson, founder of behavioral psychology, 
became a highly successful Madison Avenue advertising executive. His technique was 
“conditioning,” providing pleasure and decreasing pain. Psychologists begin doing 
motivational research - looking for weak spots. Celebrity endorsements were used with a 
lot of sex appeal and sophistication. We were then, as now, a nation of hero worshipers. 
Then as now there were celebrities aplenty. It was an age of self-promotion. In the 20s the 
emphasis on advertisement began to change: ideas, not things, were marketed - glamour 
and renown among them. Toiletries made you more socially acceptable. Adds traded on 
fear and anxiety about social acceptance. The ads were often vulgar, but they sold 
products. Advertising became the backbone of the economy. Today we get hit with 1,500 
or more ads a day. They emphasize youth, health, activity, good looks. They have a lot of 
"O you need ," or "Let me tell you about ." They are optimistic and 
buoyant. 
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Railroads moved the merchandise. The number of operating railroads declined 
through mergers but hauling capacity increased through improved steel and even more so 
through control technology, especially an efficient braking system that could stop a long 
freight train without causing jackknifes. From a high of 1,306 operating railroads in 1910, 
the number dropped to 1,085 in 1920 and was down to 809 in 1929. In 1933 there were 
700 but as industrial productivity returned the number continued to decline to 574 in 1940 
and 471 in 1950. Railroad passenger miles peaked in 1919 and declined steadily except 
during World War II. 


One indicator of the growth in the economy and change in lifestyle is found in the 
telephone. In 1900 there were 1.4 million phones, in 1910 7.6 million, in 1920 13.3 million. 
In 1900 there was one phone for every fifty people. In 1965 it had grown to one phone for 
every two people. The trans-Atlantic telephone cable was laid in 1926. The number of 
phones remained at 20 million from 1929 through 1931. By 1940 it was 22 million and in 
1950, 43 million. The average number of daily calls went up fivefold between 1900 and 
1910 doubled again by 1920 and again by 1929 but dropped during the Depression. In 
1940 the level was only 90 percent of the 1929 record but by 1950 the rate had returned to 
more than doubling each decade. 


The war stimulated aviation. In 1913 43 aircraft were produced. In 1918, at the 
height of WWI it was 14,020. A year later it was down to 780. In 1929 the production was 
6,193, in 1930 3,417, in 1935 1,710, in 1939 5,856, in 1940 12,804, in 1944 96,318 and in 
1947, after the war, 17,717 (or more than the World War I peak). Air mail subsidies 
encouraged commercial aviation and development of both domestic and foreign air routes- 
-in which Pan Am took a clear lead. Total civilian aircraft in 1927, the year of Lindbergh's 
solo Atlantic crossing, numbered 2,740. In 1930 it was 9,818, in 1940 17,928 and in 1950 
92,809. By 1930 there were 122 American airlines, employing 10,000 pilots, that carried 
over 1/2 million passengers over 50,000 miles of air routes for a total of 37 million miles 
flown. This was a 360% increase over 1928. Ford dominated the airlines almost as much 
as he did the roads. The Ford Trimotor, the mainstay, established the airlines and over 200 
were built between 1925 and 1933. They were cramped and uncomfortable, slow, but 
rugged and reliable. Franklin Roosevelt flew in one to his nomination in Chicago in 1932. 
Transcontinental express in 1933 consisted of fly by day, rail by night. It took two days (in 
good weather) to travel from New York City to Los Angeles and cost $350. It was a grueling 
journey. That was the last year of production of the ten passenger Ford Trimotor. In May 
1934 the sleek Douglas DC-2 was to carry 14 passengers and was the first airliner to earn 
its way through passenger fares. In 1936 the DC-3 had 21 seats and by 1939 carried 90% 
of the world’s passengers. Transcontinental flight time dropped to 20 hours, all by air. 


Technology advanced sea travel as well and an era of ocean-liners was soon to 
dawn. At the end of the war a fast ocean-liner made 17 knots. By 1924 it was up to 24 
knots and by 1928 the Bremen and Europa hit 28 knots, nearly double that of a decade 
earlier. The luxury steamship was called a "state of grace" by Cunard. The passenger liners 
were luxury hotels afloat. In 1902 70,000 people went to Europe by ship. The prices were 
good for those with the means. A month in England and France cost $250. Two months 
cost $400. Of that $150 was round trip, first class steamer passage. A good hotel went for 
two dollars a day. In 1929 517,000 Americans went abroad. 
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The chemical industry was spurred by wartime production of explosives, by the U. S. 
confiscated German coal-tar patents which alone produced a 50% growth in the chemical 
industry during the 20s, and by popular demand for chemical self-sufficiency resulting in 
high duties on chemical imports. The electro-chemical industry was aided by abundant and 
cheap electrical power. Increases in processing efficiencies tripled the quantity of gasoline 
produced per barrel of crude. There were important improvements in steel production. 
Better steel plus good gasoline led to better, more powerful engines and spurred the 
development of the automobile and the airplane. 


The Automobile 


The big stories in industry were the automobile and the mass media (radio, 
newspaper and cinema). These two industries lead the market until the Crash. Both were 
chiefly products of new technology and methods. The first American car was sold in 1896. 
By 1900 4,000 Americans owned cars—all hand built. The automobile became 
commercially feasible in 1903. In 1907 43,000 were sold. By 1910 there were 60 
American car companies. (There have been a total of 2,726 auto makers in the U. S.) Henry 
Ford revolutionized the industry and the world economy with his mass production system. 
In 1908 Ford sold the assembly-line produced Model T for $950. By 1913 the price had 
dropped to $550 and 168,000 were sold that year. In 1914 Ford opened the Highland Park 
plant with the world first electric conveyor belt. In 1913 it took 14 hours to produce a car. 
In 1914 it took 93 minutes, and 248,000 cars were produced and sold at $490 each, earning 
Ford a $30 million profit. In 1915 Ford introduced the Model A. There were 2.5 million 
cars in the U. S. then. By 1920 two million cars and trucks had been made and the horse 
and buggy were disappearing from the roads. By 1925 the Model A cost $260 and went 45 
miles per hour. To stay ahead of GM (Chevrolet) Ford launched the Model A campaign with 
full-page ads in 2,000 newspapers for five days. By 1927 Ford had a surplus balance of 
$700 million—a sum comparable to the budget of the U. S. Government. 


The number of passenger cars built rose from 4,192 in 1900 to 181,000 in 1910 to 
1.9 million in 1920 to 4.5 million in 1929. In 1930 the number was down to 2.8 million, in 
1940 up to 3.7 million and in 1950, reaching for new peaks in expansion, 6.7 million. The 
mileage of the Federal highway system rose from 55,000 in 1921 to 194,000 in 1930 to 
235,000 in 1940 to 644,000 in 1950. The miles traveled by motor vehicles quadrupled 
between 1921 and 1930. It more than doubled between 1930 and 1950. The number of 
trucks built grew from a few hundred in 1900 to 6,000 in 1910 to 322,000 in 1920 (war 
production) to 881,000 in 1929, down to 575,000 in 1930, back to 755,000 on the eve of 
WWII (1940) to 1.3 million in 1950. Motor fuel usage was 3.5 million gallons in 1920. It 
was 15.8 million gallons in 1929, 24 million gallons in 1940 and 40 million gallons in 1950. 
One of the reasons of the decline of railroad passenger mileage was the automobile. 


The automobile was a technological revolution and the nation’s largest industry. It 
evolved quickly from a horseless carriage to a work of art, from a dangerous contraption to 
a technological marvel: hydraulic brakes, balloon tires, improved transmission and clutch, 
from open to the elements to closed, from block to streamlined, from "any color as long as 
it is black" to bright colors, from utility to elegance and luxury. 
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The early automobile was simple, dependable and easy to repair. They came with 
tool kits, including a towing cable. Speed limits on open roads were usually twenty miles 
per hour (in Missouri it was nine mph). The Ford of 1925, selling for $290, had four 
cylinders, developed 22 horsepower and carried five passengers. Top speed was 35 miles 
per hour. It was a very basic machine. It had top canvas but no doors. Sears carried the 
accessories. Ford sold fifteen million of them - half of all cars produced in the U. S. Sears 
continued to carry spare parts into the sixties. In 1915 6,000 people were killed in auto 
accidents. The number was low, but the death rate was five times as high per 10,000 as 
today. The machines were dangerous. It took a personal accident to convince Henry Ford 
to install shatter-proof glass. 


In 1920 there were three million miles of roads, mostly dirt, passable for horse- 
drawn wagons in good weather. There were only 36,000 miles of hard-surfaced, all- 
weather roads. In 1921 the Federal Highway Act, a hidden subsidy for the auto industry, 
got the government involved in construction and by the end of the decade was adding ten 
thousand miles of paved surface per year. By 1924 Ford was turning out a car ever 10 
seconds. But the strain on the credit economy played against industrial development. The 
damper on the economy turned out to be the buying power of the consumer. Personal 
credit had stretched buying power but as people begin to pay more and more interest on 
larger and larger debts, with stagnant wages, the market began to decline. By 1929 26.5 
million cars had been produced. Four anda half million cars and nearly 900 thousand 
trucks were produced in 1929 alone. The automobile became the backbone of the U. S. 
economy. The automobile industry accounted for one eighth of all manufacturing dollar 
value. A manufacturing and service industry had grown up around the automobile 
including gasoline, oil, glass and tires, an industry employing nearly four million people, 
about a tenth of the U. S. work force. By 1929 there was one car for every five or six people 
in the U. S., one for nine of every ten families. 


Cars changed the country. Restaurants and service stations sprung up all over, as 
did motels and tourist cabins. Towns and cities begin to sprawl. New cities did not develop 
around central business districts as they had previously. In 1900 the average traveler 
covered 500 miles in a year. In 1904 a Chicago lawyer drove from NY to SF and wrote a 
book about it. By 1929 many families were hitting the road for motor vacations. Camping 
became a craze. In 1920 a million people went camping. By 1923 2,000 communities had 
municipal camp sites. Soon came the motels (200 in 1922), gas stations, the roadside diner, 
and before long, the auto junk yard. The National Park system flourished. In 1900 there 
were only four national parks. By 1940 there were 26. Theodore Roosevelt had a big part 
to play in developing these preserves, but Henry Ford got people to them. 


The auto blurred distinction between town and country, rural and urban life. The 
car and the mass media blended farm and town into acommon culture. The traditional 
distinctions between town and country, rural and urban, begin to disappear. The 
automotive truck not only took produce to the city, but it took farm kids to schools and 
farmers to town for off-season work, families to the movies, sports events, markets and 
fairs, and it took newspapers and magazines, radios, appliances and other manufactured 
goods to the farms. By 1929 practically everyone was part of the mass culture. People read 
the big-city newspapers, listened to national radio programs, heard the same commercials, 
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bought goods from chain stores in nearby towns and catalogue stores in distant cities and 
followed national athletic events." 


Radio 


In 1844 Morse revolutionized communication with the telegraph. But a telegraph 
message could only go where the wires went. A lot of wires were strung but wire was 
expensive, especially to cross oceans. They didn’t go to the ships on the sea. They didn’t go 
to homes and who wanted to learn the dot and dash code of the telegraph. Yet the 
telegraph established and whetted a global appetite for nearly instantaneous 
communication. It was the first internet. 


Marconi was experimenting with long-range wireless telegraphy before the turn of 
the century. Early transmitters were little more than spark generators. But this was an 
irrepressible technology. Success depended on more sophisticated electronics. In 1907 
DeForest invented the vacuum tube which allowed amplification of electric signals. In 
1910 he broadcast Caruso from the Metropolitan Opera House. Even before the U. S. entry 
into the war there were thousands of radio sets around. For about a dollar a youngster 
could buy a crystal receiver and tune into the world. No batteries required. The more 
technically inclined were building battery powered sets, receivers and transmitters, with 
vacuum tubes. Amateurs were busy tapping out messages over the airwaves. In 1916 
David Sarnoff designed a "radio music box. Frank Conrad, a Westinghouse employee, had 
been broadcasting music for several years when his employer decided to install the first 
station, KDKA in Pittsburgh in 1920. In 1921 there was one broadcasting station, the 
following year there were 30 and in 1923 556. By 1930 the number had grown to 618, to 
765 in 1940 to 2,086 in 1950. In 1922 60,000 families had radio sets and sixty million 
dollars’ worth of radio sets were sold. By 1925 there were 2.7 million radios. By 1929 
40% of American families owned radios and had invested $842,000,000 into receivers. By 
1930 there were 13.8 million radios, by 1940 30 million (in 1950 98 million and by 1972, 
with the transistor radio craze, 176 million of them). The radio carried music, news, 
sermons, plays, comedy, mysteries, children's programs and, of course, advertisement. The 
soap operas came early and caught on. By 1947 there were 25 of them. They included 
villainy, female suffering, nobility and five episodes a week: twelve minutes of dialogue 
spread thickly with advertisement. The radio was the "theater of the mind." The image of a 
baseball diamond forms as dad listens to the ball game, of a fancy ballroom as sister listens 
to music. It carried great pathos as in the live news of the Hindenburg crash. And it carried 
real fear as in Orson Welles' "War of the Worlds" broadcast. In Great Britain the growth of 
radio was much slower and controlled by the government. The British saw radio as an 
educational medium. The BBC motto was "Nation Shall Speak Peace Unto Nation." It 
sought to maintain high standards of spoken English and good taste. 


Ironically the number of Post Offices reached a peak in 1920 (76,000). In 1950 
there were 41,600 of them. 


Social Conditions 


Technology was a driver of social change. The way people lived across the country 
changed relatively little from the colonial days until about the beginning of the twentieth 
century. Industrialization, particularly steam power and transportation, slowly changed 
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the nature of life but as technology evolved and proliferated, and perhaps of greater 
importance, as big business came to dominate the economy, we moved from relative 
isolation and local self-sufficiency to a mass market culture. Borsodi was an expert on 
these trends. He wrote National Advertising vs. Prosperity and The Distribution Age in 
response to what he considered growing economic disadvantage occasioned by the added 
cost of the mass market. And, as we will see, took this to a whole new level in This Ugly 
Civilization. 


The Jazz Age: 


What defined the temper of the twenties, the Jazz Age? The Twenties were, first of 
all, an unparalleled period of prosperity. It was the mass production era - a time of 
conspicuous consumption and profligate living. It was the era of the motor car and all the 
freedom a ready means of travel provided the young and prosperous. The cultural image 
that portrays the Jazz age comes from the works of F. Scott Fitzgerald, Sinclair Lewis and 
Ernest Hemingway and other contemporary writers. What they depicted was a moral 
vacuum, a loss of values, the aftermath of a meaningless and destructive war, rampant and 
mindless stock speculation, inflation, and a general uncertainty bordering on hysteria. In 
politics they had the corrupt Harding administration. Great Gatsby heroes, the gangsters 
and the well-born, were the popular images of the day. 


There was much emphasis on the bazaar and transitory. The lifestyle of the 20s was 
less ordered, expressed in the syncopated rhythm of ragtime and blues, the symbols of the 
Jazz Age. The automobile allowed people to go to more places. New appliances saved time- 
-made more available for leisure pursuits. It would be wrong to portray the American 
character exclusively in these terms, however. What we see is the culture of the young and 
the cities. Balancing this were those, mostly rural, small town, who worked hard, were 
thrifty and religious. 


In the cities it was different. The twenties were a decade of the under-forty, the 
young middle class. They knew there was something different about the way they lived - 
yet probably without reflecting on the vast changes that had occurred as they grew up. 
Like Peter Pan these young people refused to grow up, perhaps because of a hysterical 
detachment from the crushing reality of the recent war and the pace of change. It was a 
time of Emile Coue, Mah-jongg, the "yo-yo," contract bridge, roller skating, the crossword 
puzzle, bathing beauty contests, the Scopes trial, racketeers, Teapot Dome, Sacco and 
Vanzetti, "True Confession" magazines, radio, speakeasies, Al Capone, Charles Lindbergh, 
automatic traffic stops and finally the Wall Street crash. It extended into the thirties and 
the flamboyant well-to-do continued the flaunt the lifestyle of music and booze to re- 
emerge in the swing of the forties. 


What caused the wild behavior? What caused it during the 60s? Most people said it 
was the War. Others say it was the great increase in material goods, the implosion of the 
mind occasioned by radio, the freedom realized through the automobile. Scott Fitzgerald in 
his first novel in 1920, This Side of Paradise, said it this way: "Here was a new generation 
grown up to find all gods dead, all wars fought, all faith in man shaken...." Fitzgerald was a 
legendary hero to the youth. He was married to the "beautiful, witty and unstable" queen 
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of jazz, Zelda. They were known for their drunkenness, their mad-cap antics and their 
extravagant capers. They were always running out of money, but the party must go on. 


A new war was unthinkable, but an air of hysteria and naive innocence prevailed. 
Disillusionment, cynicism, despair, even rebellion were common attitudes. Political the 
doctrine was one of 'Normalcy," a world of peace and democracy. On the dark side people 
just didn't think the war had been worth the price so why fight another one. There was a 
desperate search for security and self-assurance. People turned to Freud. His new sexual 
theories sparked a lot of interest. Did they have anything to do with a steady erosion of 
family life? Companionate marriage and free sexual consort were common, especially 
among the young. Birth control made the matter not only theoretically attractive but 
practical. Prohibition stimulated a counterculture. This mood helped provoke 
unrestrained hedonism. Clothing and cosmetics became exotic and extravagant. 


The decade is characterized by the music and the dance. it was the "jazz age." Jazz 
spread from New Orleans to Chicago to New York. Many of the musicians were southern 
blacks: Louis Armstrong became a world favorite as did Duke Ellington, Fats Wallis and 
others. In New York, Harlem drew young, middle class whites with its music. In the south 
young whites would cross that forbidden line between them and black society late at night 
to listen to and play with jazz bands. The music and beat evolved through the forties and 
the big bands. The Charleston became another symbol of the age: every joint twisted and 
contorted. It began around 1913 in Charleston, South Carolina. It was energetic, at once 
loose and disciplined. Dancing was very popular in all forms, formal, marathons, the 
Charleston, the Tango. Arthur Murray appeared in 1925 in New York to teach dancing. On 
the floor the gloves came off and the dresses became backless 


Rudolph Valentino and his heroines defined a new style: Sheiks and Shebas. Young 
men sought to imitate Valentino, the Sheik. Young women acted very liberated. When 
Valentino died in 1926, at age 31, people lined up for eleven blocks for a last look. Gone 
were the ideals of gallantry, industry and idealism. The old order had been knocked to 
pieces. Lust was as good a reason as any for pursuing adventure. It was a time of non- 
conformist conformity. Cloche hats, shorter skirts, gaudy fake jewelry, clandestine 
drinking - a sport for both men and women, cynical opinions and "don't care" attitudes. A 
new Slang, a private language, emerged. There was little interest in politics: "Why bother?" 
It was an era of "wonderful nonsense." The march of science continued steadily to 
undermine man's centrality in the order of things. 


The economy boomed and money made all things possible. People wanted 
excitement, not theories, not problems to solve. They reveled in scandals, gory murders, 
the fall of great names, sports. Beneath the glitter, millions were untouched by affluence - 
those who lived on the farms and in thousands of small communities — farmers, miners, 
southern sharecroppers. In the south the Klan was reborn and among the workers in the 
cities sentiment against immigrants was widespread. Most toiled and suffered. 


The US Presidency even exampled the style. Harding was a good-natured soul 
whose policy of government inactivity made him popular, but his friends betrayed him - 
two even committed suicide. He died in office. Plenty of drama. Coolidge became most 
famous for his long naps. 
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Prohibition 


As a further aid to polarizing and destabilizing society, the 18th Amendment, 
prohibiting consumption of alcohol, was ratified and put into effect nation-wide on January 
16th, 1920. Prohibition provided a means for states, controlled by rural-agrarian 
legislators, to attempt to enforce their morality on the cities. It created urban-rural and 
ethnic polarizations, middle-class working-class divisions, and precipitated an outbreak of 
crime, violence and the rise of the ethic of disobedience to cultural norms, if not blatant 
pursuit of "victimless" criminality, and authority. Many people did not accept prohibition, 
went to Canada, Cuba, Bahamas (Pan Am got its start ferrying partygoers to Cuba and 
Bahamas) for flings of drinking and gambling. Lots of homebrew was produced and 
smuggling became a major industry, soon taken over by gangsters who fought for 
monopolies. It was the age of the Speakeasy. Not nearly enough enforcement officers to 
cover everything. Police corruption was common. 


Prohibition served to introduce new social rules. Women, for example, had been 
prohibited from using saloons. They flocked to the speaks to drink, dance and freely 
socialize. Moonshine became a big business. Even politicians engaged in it. A portable still 
could be purchased in almost any hardware store and instructions for making beer, wine 
and distilled spirits could be found in most libraries. Vintners in California produced a 
grape juice that in sixty days turned into wine with fifteen percent alcohol. Grape 
production grew throughout Prohibition. Near beer came with packets of yeast. The hip 
flask became as common as the pocket watch. There were 100,000 speakeasies in New 
York City alone in 1926. 


There was an explosive growth in big-time crime capitalizing on Prohibition. 
Chicago became the gangster capital of the country and Al Capone, with an army of 700 
men, its biggest boss. Capone controlled 10,000 speakeasies and ran most of the 
bootlegging business in Chicago. During his reign there were 400 gang murders per year. 
A number of gangsters were public celebrities. They were public heroes and public 
enemies all at once. Their passing, often violent, was big news and their funerals better 
attended than movie stars’. Crime was both widespread and very newsworthy during the 
20s. There were seamy murders, the Lindbergh kidnapping and the Sacco and Vanzette 
affair. George Orwell did a composite on the society murderer: A little man, professional 
class - say a dentist, intensely respectable, fine home, temperate, conservative, in love with 
another woman, he murders to protect his career. The gangsters were not people like us. 
Orwell's composite was just like us. But there were brutal and senseless murders, like the 
Bobbie Franks affair in which two affluent young men senseless killed a boy just for kicks. 


Sacco and Vanzetti represented a different way of life. They were immigrants and 
radicals, representing, in the public mind, socialism and anarchy. Like the Scopes trial 
there were political overtones: Judge Thayler wanted to make an example of these "dago 
anarchist bastards." It took seven years before they were sentenced to death in what is still 
a controversial trial. George Bernard Shaw, Albert Einstein, Galsworthy and H. B. Wells 
pleaded for a reduced sentence. There were gatherings on their behalf all around the 
world. 
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Urbanization 


In 1860, only 20% of the U. S. population lived in cities and these "cities" were 
defined as places in which 2,500 or more people resided - a very small town by today's 
standards. There were 16 cities with population over 50,000. By 1910 46% lived in towns 
and there were 109 cities with 50,000 or more people. After 1880 the U. S. had more 
population than any European state except Russia. Much U. S. population growth was 
immigrant. 


The decline of the small town was one of the major social forces at work during the 
latter half of the 19th and first half of the 20th centuries. Small towns were criticized for 
conformism, limited aspects, stifling social constraints and became the subject of popular 
satirical novels such as Sinclair Lewis's Mainstreet, and Thornton Wilder's Our Town. But 
they were also the place where the strong national sense of self-reliance and individualism 
resided. Today the idea of the small town is largely in the domain of nostalgia - small town 
of youth memories idealized - a half imaginary, tranquil life. 


The small town was the home of the old guard - white, Anglo-Saxon, protestant 
(WASP), native born, predominantly agricultural. The U.S. was largely homogenous in the 
19th century. In 1914 most shared common values centered on the protestant work ethic 
which stressed industry, self-reliance, thrift and above all, success. But that was already 
changing. Twenty-four million new immigrants arrived between 1860 and 1920 - many 
were Catholics and Jews. Many southern blacks moved to northern and mid-western cities. 
Many of the Old Guard thought the country was a melting pot and that it would readily 
absorb this great diversity of humanity through education, employment and recruitment 
into mainstream culture. That didn't happen. The cities became more and more 
diversified. Ethnic groups solidified into neighborhoods and worked to preserve old world 
customs, language, newspapers and books and their own brand of political organizations. 
One reaction to the advancement of blacks and eastern Europeans is symbolized in the 
revival of the KKK after World War I - WASP to the core but even the term "WASP" became 
pejorative. Anti-Semitism, at times virulent, became public. Immigration quotas were 
imposed in 1921. The Sacco-Vanzetti trial (1927) demonstrated the deep antipathy toward 
immigrants. 


Urbanization and increased mobility were obviously contributors to social change 
and increasing tensions. Congested city living lead to new forms of social behavior cloaked 
increasingly in anonymity. Close social aggregates dissolved. Freudian psychology 
legitimized questioning old values and the search for new forms of life more appropriate to 
close-packed city life. The city dwellers begin to look down of the rural "hick" and 
"hayseed." 


New York City 


New York took the lead in urbanization, followed by major industrial cities around 
the Great Lakes, San Francisco and Los Angeles. In 1920 the New York City Metropolitan 
District consisted of 20 cities with over 20,000 people, including portions of New Jersey 
and Connecticut. More people lived in that metropolis than in Canada. Within its 
boundaries were manufactured more goods than in Canada and South America combined. 
Along the waterfront were refineries for sugar, oil and copper. Forty percent of men’s and 
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70% of all women's cloths made in the U. S. were manufactured there. Indeed New York 
City itself manufactured the majority of all goods in the U. S. 


Detroit 


During the 1890s Detroit was in the midst of a bicycle craze. The speed limit was 15 
mph but "scortchers" liked to exceed it and "scortcher cops" chased them down at their 
best "code 3" peddling. In 1900 Detroit was already a fast-growing iron and steel city. It 
had 285,700 citizens. Gasoline engines were being built into boats for Great Lakes trade. 
There were many skilled wagon and carriage makers. There was a lot of money available. 
Living in the city were people like Ransom E. Olds (Oldsmobile), Henry Ford, David Buick, 
Henry Leland (Cadillac) and William Durant (GMC). The automobile became "The" 
industry for Detroit. The population of the city rose from 465,800 in 1910, to 934,000 in 
1920. The Great War was the first motorized war. The army needed trucks and 
ambulances. The assembly line met the need. Indeed, Detroit made more cars than the 
railroads cold carry, so a special heavy duty concrete highway was built to Toledo. The 
whole war effort was put on the assembly line: helmets, rifles, ammunition, the Liberty 
(famous aircraft) engines. Ford made small tanks (Whippets) and motorized subchasers 
(Eagle Boats). When the soldiers returned there was a housing shortage. Suburbs sprung 
up and people commuted to work. The rich moved out of their city mansions which 
became tenements. Detroit was one of the first American cities to experience urban blight. 


In 1909 Henry Ford developed the production line and by 1914 was mass producing 
cars. By 1923 Detroit was producing 23 million cars per year - turning the city into a 
congested urban center. In 1929 Ford opened the Rouge plant, the largest industrial 
complex ever built up to that time. It employed 50,000 workmen - from all over the world. 
It produced four cars a minute. Half the cars in the world were made by Ford. Ford paid 
$5.00/day when the average plant wage was $1 and a skilled worker earned $3.50. But 
conditions went with it: The workers were expected to display good, American, moral 
character. Workers were checked on by a social service department formed which told 
workers how to live and spend their money. Indeed, there was a social ethos about this. 
Detroiters were determined to Americanize immigrants, to "Americanize" Detroit. They 
did that through economic pressure. 


Ford had vast resources to draw on outside of Detroit. He had rubber plants, iron 
mine and coal mines. He employed a half million people around the world, and he wanted 
to control every aspect of their lives. He published his own newspaper, "The Dearborn 
Independent" and to his discredit launched an anti-Semitic campaign through it. Ford was 
a tyrant, in the older Greek sense of the term. Working conditions were abominable - his 
plant was a vast human machine. With the Depression he cut wages and speeded up 
production and the profits were immense. In 1930, as unemployment reached 50% in 
Detroit, Ford earned $30 million. In 1931 the 20 millionth Ford went on tour but one third 
of the Ford dealerships were out of business. As unemployment soared in the cities (in 
Toledo reached 80%) Ford stopped making cars and in 1931 laid off 60,000 workers. He 
gave his son Edsel a million dollars, the equivalent of 700 years income for the average 
work, to tide him over. 
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Chicago 


Chicago sits on the site of an ancient portage between the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi basin. it was used for millennia by the Indians and then by the French from the 
seventeenth century. The French built a stockade there in 1682 and a bit later a Catholic 
Mission. The Americans secured several square miles of land by treaty with the native 
inhabitants and built Fort Dearborn in 1803. The town of Chicago was laid out in 1830 and 
incorporated in 1833 with 150 inhabitants. At the time of the Chicago fire in 1871 the city 
had 300,000 people, nine rail roads and an opera company. On the second night of the fire, 
which destroyed over 13,000 buildings and left a quarter of the population homeless, the 
city hosted its first symphonic performance. Chicago was quickly rebuilt after the fire and 
rapidly established itself as the "Metropolis of the Midwest" and as one of the world’s 
largest trade centers. It was also becoming an important cultural center with performances 
of grand opera and symphonic concerts. The University of Chicago was founded in 1892 
and, generously supported by John D. Rockefeller, became a distinguished teaching 
institution, center for research and graduate education, home of a major medical school, 
center for educational innovation under the guidance of John Dewey, and home of the Great 
Books program founded by Robert M. Hutchins and Mortimer Adler in 1931. The 
University has always been known for its distinguished faculty. 


Chicago was a city built by transportation, by the rail roads which ran from there 
across the great plains to the Pacific. Innovation in rail technology made Chicago possible. 
In 1871 there were 23 different track standards - goods had to be moved from car to car at 
depots. By 1880 80% of the track in the U. S. was standard gauge and by the mid 1880s 
rails were steel, a great advance over iron. Steel was also used for stronger boilers and 
more efficient steam engines. By 1920 axial weight increased three and one-half times and 
towing power tenfold. Coal cars alone went from ten tons to 100 tons. This cut unit cost by 
half between 1860 and 1900, lowered prices to consumers, increased traffic and raised 
profits. This opened huge markets. For Chicago this meant the mid-west. Development of 
the refrigerated rail car helped concentrate the meat industry there. World War I produced 
a great increase in growth and by 1930 Chicago was one of the nation’s three millionaire 
cities. Chicago hosted the "Century of Progress Exhibition" 1933-34. 


Washington, D. C. 


The nation’s capital, in contrast, was for most of its history a sleepy southern city - 
slow and genteel. It was a city of colleges and universities, culture, museums, and most of 
all, government and military operations. At just under a half million (486,869) in 1930 it 
was large but by no means on the scale of the great commercial cities. Its location was 
fixed by political compromise. Designed by a French engineer who fought for the American 
colonies, it was the world’s first planned capital city. The government moved in in 1800. 
During the course of the nineteenth century and into the current century it has become one 
of the world’s greatest scientific and intellectual centers. The Library of Congress contains 
a copy of every book and pamphlet copyrighted in the United States plus perhaps the 
largest general collection of books in the world. It is one of the world's premier research 
libraries. The Smithsonian was established in 1846 by Congress and named after an 
Englishman, James Smithson, who donated his fortune to the U. S. to be used for "the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge among men." It is one of the world's major scientific 
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institutions and the mother of many of the city’s diverse museums. The city includes 
Georgetown University, founded in 1789 by the Jesuits, Howard University - one of the 
great African American seats of learning, and other institutions of higher education. It 
contains the Naval observatory, the Zoological Gardens, the National Museum, two great art 
museums and is the home of the National Geographic Society. This city was a fabulously 
rich trove of knowledge with both bound volumes and resident in the minds of 
accomplished scholars and men and women, many of whom possessed a great practical 
learning in world affairs. Under Franklin Roosevelt the city blossomed as a scientific and 
intellectual center as well as a nerve center for the American Civilization and into which an 
unparalleled level of power was focused during World War II. 


The Archetypical American City 


Where was Middletown? In 1925 sociologists Robert and Helen Lynd decided to 
study a typical American city to record the change in American life. They choose Muncie, 
Indiana and called the study Middletown. In 1920 Muncie had 37,000 people. Some 100 
companies manufactured over 300 products there. The Lynd’s noted that machines were 
already beginning to replace skilled workers and that a boy of 19, with a few weeks 
experience, could turn out more work on a machine than a skilled worker by hand. 


The Lynd’s were studying lifestyle. It was not uncommon to find households with a 
car, electric iron and vacuum cleaner and washing machine, with a hand pump well and 
out-house. Refrigeration and factory canning had a tremendous impact on city life. Canned 
goods meant more fruits and vegetables were eaten during the winter. The first 
refrigerated shipment of beef was made (to London) in 1880. By 1900 cold storage houses 
abounded in the US. Most homes had ice boxes. Kelvinator introduced home refrigeration 
in 1918. By 1926 250,000 homes had them. But the ice man was not to go the way of the 
lamplighter for another decade or so. More and more women were working, going out of 
the home to earn money. Smaller houses, ready-made cloths, canned goods, bakery bread, 
labor saving machines, linoleum floors, running water and coal, vs. wood, stoves, all saved 
time. Free time meant activity. The study noted a sharp increase in students in higher 
education. More money meant children could go to college. More vocational training was 
available in night schools and there was expansion in community colleges. Two of three 
families had a car. Most families bought cars before bathtubs. 


The Lynd’s went back to Muncie in 1935 to observe the effect of the depression. 
Jobs were few, many businesses were closed, college enrollments were down. Marriages 
were postponed. Not as hard hit as many cities, however. Emphasis shifted from "How can 
we make more money?" to "How can we survive." The city had lived with the belief that 
everyone should support himself. Now it had to cut relief payments from $2 per week to 
$1.50 for two people. The general attitude: We must go forward. Things will get better. 
The system is right, the person wrong. Improvement will come when people change their 
attitude. The bad times would pass. 


Standards of living 


The high standard of living provided by consumer products made life richer. Life 
was more comfortable. Public works in health and hygiene helped to lengthen and improve 
the quality of life. By 1939 the average life span was 61 years. 
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High school and college enrollments doubled during the 20s. Young people stayed 
in school partly because of shortage of good jobs. The greatest increase in college 
enrollment came in practical fields such as engineering, teaching and business 
administration. 


The safety razor replaced the straight razor. School masters frowned on the 
fountain pen as a detriment to good penmanship, but the public bought them in large 
numbers. At first, they were bulky but by the mid-thirties they became very modern in 
lines. Cigarette lighters and frozen ice cream appeared, and zippers begin to replace 
buttons. Neon lights begin to emit their glare on main streets. 


There were steady advances in health. In 1920 there were relatively few reported 
"coronaries." By 1940 medical knowledge, a better understanding of cause of illnesses and 
death, was probably the contributing factor in the 20-fold increases in heart disease 
reported. Adenoids and tonsils were considered major sources of human ills, along with 
constipation. Surgery, pills and other remedies were prescribed. Leeches were still in use 
in some hospitals. In 1922 insulin was successfully produced for the treatment of diabetes. 
In 1928 Alexander Fleming discovered penicillin but it would be over a decade before it 
became widely available. Diets included large amounts of carbohydrates and fats, but a 
"New Health" movement was under way advising better eating habits. Diets did, in fact, 
become faddish in the 20s. In England a vegetarian movement was under way. Fresh fruits 
and vegetables became more common with portable refrigeration. Concern for the care of 
children made breast feeding fashionable and stimulated Montessori to introduce the 
kindergarten. A. S. Neill founded Summerhill, a model of progressive childhood education. 


By 1929 tremendous changes had been worked on the American household. 
Suburbs were springing up and suburban populations swelled. In 1900 the electrical 
appliances business was under two million dollars. In 1912 1/6th of American families had 
electricity. By 1927 it was 2/3rd. By 1925 80% of the homes with electricity had 
appliances other than electric lights: Irons (80%), vacuum cleaners (37%), washing 
machines (25%). (Radios and telephones were, however, powered by batterie. By 1929 it 
was a $176 million dollars industry. Growth continued through the Depression. In 1935 
there was $218 million worth of appliances and by 1937 $333 million. 


Real per capita income increased 30% between 1919 and 1929, from $543 to $716 
(both in 1929 dollars). Manufacturing increased output by 2/3rds due largely to increases 
in labor productivity due to new technology. There were many displaced production 
workers. Unions declined. Then, as now, workers were displaced into white collar service 
occupations. 


Men and Women 


The relationship between the sexes changed. Even in the early thirties 26 of 48 
states had laws prohibiting married women from working. A majority of public schools 
prohibited hiring married women for teachers. But the war had called women into the 
workplace where they found a new independence. Women entered the professions and 
adopted new forms of dresses, cut their hair, smoked in public, danced the Charleston, 
discussed sexual issues frankly. The Mary Pickford Sweetheart, sweet, shy, demurring, 
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gave way to anewarchetype: bold, sexual, outspoken, and in 1920, with the 19th 
amendment, the vote, a force in politics. 


A new style of dress and appearance emerged: bobbed hair (first cut short for work 
in factories), cloche hats, dresses got shorter and thinner, but figure was deemphasized by 
straightening the waist and flattening the breast. Fashion became a passion. By 1929 there 
were 1,500 brands of face cream and 2,500 of perfume on the market. At the movies, 
actresses were first of all beautiful, second actresses. Some were high-spirited, others were 
‘vamps' - sweet but naughty. The stars included Greta Garbo, Rudolph Valentino, Gloria 
Swanson, Douglas Fairbanks, Lon Chaney, Janet Gaynor, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., Joan 
Crawford, Ronald Cohn, Charlie Chaplin, Buster Keaton, Clara Bow, the Marx Brothers, 
Maurice Chevalier, Al Jolson, Gary Cooper, Lillian Gish, John Gielgud and others. At school 
there were contests for the prettiest and most attractive girls. There were coming out 
parties for debs and "dream girls." Margaret Gorman was crowed the first Miss America in 
1921. The "American Girl" was: "refined, washed, manicured, pedicure, permanent- 
waved." Blond and tan was in. In 1927 figures begin to come back in. 


The war had introduced a new promiscuity, especially in Europe. They had been 
denied access to saloons. Prohibition gave them ready access to the Speaks. As men went 
to war and women went to work, rented their own apartments and adopted independent 
lifestyles. A British junior officer had a life expectancy of only three weeks at the front. 
They were given short leaves before going "over there." Brief and passionate affairs 
occurred and many of the "New Women" considered it not only the right to give of herself 
as she chooses but a privilege to brighten the life of doomed and dashing young warriors. 
Freud, after all, spoke against undue sexual restraints. Margaret Sanger coined the term 
"birth control" in 1914 and opened a clinic in 1916 in Brooklyn - which was quickly raided 
and shut down. She served 30 days for obscenity but in 1923 she opened a permanent 
birth control center. After the war there were more young women than young men. 


Young men also responded to the fashion craze. They wore double breasted jackets, 
two-toned shoes and dinner jackets for formal occasions. Many had tailor-made suits. 
Creases had knife-edges. They slicked back their hair, often parted it in the center, adopted 
thin moustaches, and equipped themselves with fine watches and pens. They looked like 
movie stars. 


The level of divorce reached one in six marriages by 1928. Sensational affairs 
became the gist of tabloids and novels. Motion pictures emphasized romance and sex and 
movie actors played roles in real life much like, only more sordid, than those on the silver 
screen. Novels were more explicit in sexual detail. Youth were generally more rebellious 
and free-thinking. Premarital chastity was openly challenged. 


Past-Times 


During the early part of the century most entertainment was found in the home. 
Before the phonograph and radio nearly everyone learned to play some instrument or sing. 
It is said there were more pianos in America than bathtubs. Musical skills were common 
among the American population. Virtually everyone played some form of musical 
instrument. The family piano, fiddle, wind instruments and voices provided much evening 
entertainment. First the phonograph (Edison, 1877) and then the radio introduced passive 
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entertainment. Musical skills and the sales of instruments and sheet music declined 
steadily. Games were also popular: cards, checkers, dominos. Collecting stamps, arts and 
crafts and reading were all popular. Children's games included marbles, jacks, baseball, 
skating and roller skating. 


Music and Dance: Many of the memorable songs were written in the twenties and 
thirties. They come to us today because they were recorded and thus became a permanent 
and readily accessible part of our culture. Music is a universal language. It will cross not 
only cultural boundaries but time as well. 


Recreation: For several decades, before the widespread use of automobiles, the 
bicycle was an important part of American social life. Balloon tires were developed in 1888 
and set off a bicycle craze. By 1900 10 million Americans had bicycles. There were 312 
bicycle manufacturers. The Wright brothers ran a bicycle store and started building gliders 
there. Boxing, baseball and football were popular sports as were bowling, swimming, 
billiards, hiking, golf and tennis and croquet. When time permitted there was hunting and 
fishing. There were horse races. Spectator sports came later but they were a great hit. The 
National Baseball League was formed in 1876. The first world series was played in 1903. 
The majors drew national attention, but the minors attracted a great deal of local 
enthusiasm. Band music was popular, John Phillip Sousa was a musical sensation. Ragtime 
became popular in the 1890s. 


The newspapers had become a popular part of American life. Newspaper circulation 
was 8.3 million in 1890 and 15 million in 1900. It was 24 million in 1910, 33 million in 
1920, 42 million in 1929, down very slightly in 1930 to 41 million, up to 44 million in 1940 
and jumping again to 52 million in 1950. Literacy was rising. There were a number of top- 
notch correspondents. Stories included exposes, murder, political corruption. The New 
York Times, in one issue, presented more information than encountered in a lifetime during 
the middle Ages. Circulation rose from 25 million copies to 40 million during the 20s. The 
first of the tabloids came out in 1919 - one-half regular size and lurid news: murder, sex, 
dramatic photos. Magazines also did extremely well. 


Reading and theater were popular pastimes. Books published stood at 6,356 titles 
in 1900, doubled to 13,000 in 1910, dropped to 8,000 in 1920 following the war and rose 
slowly to 11,000 in 1950 (after which the industry boomed). 


Photography also entered family life. In 1880 Eastman sold a self-contained camera 
that would take 100 photographs. You sent the whole thing in for development. In 1891 
he offered the box camera with loadable film. 


Theater and movies: The professional theater, many of which were traveling troops, 
with their own tent, who appeared in villages and towns around the country, were well 
attended. In 1910 there were 2,000 established theaters. By 1920 many were showing 
moving pictures. By 1930 most of the remaining professional theaters were in big cities. In 
some larger cities, like New York, the stage thrived. In New York, in 1928, at its peak, there 
were 80 theaters and 270 productions. Tickets went for up to $8.00. Playwrights lived 
well. One play, "Abie's Irish Rose," ran for 2,327 performances over five and one-half years. 
The number of theaters and productions steadily declined and after World War II there 
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were 30 theaters and 87 productions. Many scripts then were taking on a more intense 
"social consciousness." 


The camera was also to transform stage entertainment. Edison developed the 
kinetoscope in 1894, and two years later, with significant improvements, a new industry 
was launched. The early films lasted only a few minutes and were often played between 
acts at vaudeville houses. The first film with a plot (crime-chase-retribution), "the Great 
Train Robbery," in 1903, ran for eight minutes. Many of the songs, the scenes and the 
characters of the talkies are still with us as part of our cultural heritage - not only the 
actors but the cartoons: Micky and Minnie Mouse, Felix the Cat. By 1907 there were four 
or five thousand moving pictures theaters drawing two million people per day. There were 
up to twenty showings per day. Acting was dramatic. Melodramas were the staple. Theda 
Bara was the first of the sultry vamps. Cowboys and comedians were popular. There was a 
rash of gangster films in the thirties. Horror, cliff hangers and even some science fiction 
were Offered. The public preferred the lighter stuff. But the mainstay was the romance 
films with the likes of Valentino and Garbo. In 1927 the talkies arrived, and attendance 
doubled. Tickets were often only a dime. The movie industry continued to grow by giant 
strides throughout the 30s and into the forties. Screen writers lived well. By 1945 100 
million tickets were sold to the American public each week. But the movies too would bow 
to anew media - the television. By 1958 only 42 million tickets were sold each week. 


Working People 


In 1901 the US population was reported to be 77.6 million, sixty percent of which 
was rural and the great majority of the remainder living in small towns and cities close to 
the country (half of the "urban" population lived in places with fewer than 10,000 people). 
Most people lived and died in the county where they were born. A journey of evena 
hundred miles was a serious undertaking. The rhythm of the day was set by the sun. 
Horsepower and manpower did the planting and harvesting. There were 21 million horses 
and mules. Most food consumed in the country was raised by the farm family but flour, 
beans, molasses, oatmeal and some dried fruits were purchased at the general store. 
Workdays were long - 60 hours per week. Vacations were few. The average cash income 
for a farm family was $500 per year. Even by 1935 only one farm in ten had electricity. 
There was no plumbing on the farm. Roads were dirt. Schools had one room and teachers 
were paid $325 per year. A country newspaper might arrive weekly. Mail was rare. Social 
events were organized around the church, harvest time, barn raising and the annual 
country fair. Life was hard so the young moved to the city when possible. 


The advent of farm machinery turned the farm into a business enterprise. By 1940 
only 45% of the population was rural. In 1920 32 million people lived on farms. By 1960 
only 15 million did and only seven percent of the work force was engaged in agriculture (its 
half that now although one in five workers are involved in some aspect of the food 
processing and distribution industry). Over time electricity and indoor plumbing came to 
the farm. The one room school virtually disappeared, replaced by large regional schools 
and bus networks. Improved highways went everywhere. 


The turn-of-the century small town was very different from the large industrial city. 
Streets tended to be paved, homes had gas, if not electricity and plumbing. Gas lamps gave 
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good light. Central heating was still rare. The dining table in a large kitchen was the center 
of family life. The kitchen was an all-purpose room. Houses were large, often two storied, 
surrounded by large lots. Gardens were common. Furniture was massive wood, walls 
were papered and hung with patriotic and sentimental pictures. Remington's western 
scenes were popular, and Maxfield Parrish's' romantic "Daybreak" sold a million copies 
into the 20s. Everyone knew each other. On Sunday the towns shut down. it was a day of 
rest and people rested: no picnics, no sports, no carnivals; just church. Prices were cheap 
but the average wage was 29 cents per hour (farm labors made a dollar a day, with keep). 
There was little culture - art or literature. Isolation from the world at large was pretty 
complete before the radio. Sears Roebuck was the primary contact with the outside world. 
Tent Chautauqua did bring everything from bellringers to Shakespeare. By 1924 the 
Chautauqua circuit reached 12,000 towns and thirty million people. By 1930 this too had 
become victim of the radio and Depression. Traveling speakers came to every town. 
William Jennings Bryan delivered one speech 3,000 times. Dr. Russell Conwell gave one of 
his speeches to 6,000 audiences. The life of the small town has been captured, often in 
bitter satire, by writers such as Sinclair Lewis who belabored the sterile, drab life of 1920 
in Mainstreet. 


A tremendous change occurred in the life of the ordinary person - from subsistence 
farming and shop keeping, to industrial workers, clerks and middle management. The 
impoverished conditions of the early factory workers (fist industrial revolution) and 
immigrants changed markedly. Thirty million people worked for wages during the 20s 
averaging $1,500 per year. The recognized minimum wage was $2,000. Some worked 84 
hours per week under grueling circumstances. In a Carolina cotton mill, workers earned 
nine dollars per week for 66 hours of labor. Children under 15 were paid five dollars per 
week. Few unskilled workers belonged to the labor unions and had no voice to seek 
improvements. Mass production raised productivity forty percent during the 20s while 
wages rose only seven percent. This hurt the worker and it hurt the market. 


Marx had predicted a growing concentration of capital and with that the 
impoverishment of the working class. While there was tremendous concentration of 
wealth and general exploitation, especially in the (then common) colonies, this did not 
occur to the degree Marx anticipated in the western industrial nations. Militant 
communism evolved into socialism which advocated thoughtful and deliberate social 
reform, rather than revolution, and did much to improve the plight of factory workers. 
Such were the Fabians in Great Britain: Shaw, Wells, the Webb’s. Marxism favored conflict. 
The Fabians rejected Marist extremism and advocated gradual socialist evolution. There 
continued to be many forms of socialism running from the benign and humanistic Fabians 
to hard-core Soviet Russian inspired armed revolutionaries. Labor unions declined during 
the 20s by half. They were open only to skilled workers. But the division between labor 
and management was so great it erupted as virtually open class war in 1934 in Minneapolis 
and San Francisco and other places resulting in deaths. A new form of unionism appeared 
in the early 30s which grew in strength, evolving through a period of bloody strikes. In 
1937 ten workers were killed by police in Chicago. Roosevelt tended to side with the 
working men. Under the Roosevelt New Deal, unions won by degrees the right to strike 
and negotiate for better wages and benefits and working conditions. The factory workers 
were joined by middle class intellectuals to bring enormous pressure against the 
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corporations and government for social reforms. The impact of such movement did much 
to weaken the laissez-faire (hands off) philosophy of the 19th century. Governments and 
corporations gradually became responsible for the welfare of citizens and employees. The 
welfare state became an active agent in the relief of social ills and the redistribution of 
wealth. 


A third element, Christian socialism, sought collaboration between workers and 
employers, through Christian brotherhood rather than conflict. In 1891 Pope Leo XIII 
condemned both the Marxist concept of class struggle and attacks of socialist against 
private property. The Marxist antipathy towards religion did much to alienate Party 
members from Christian humanitarians. 


Great Depression 


This Ugly Civilization, our next chapter, came out in 1929. In his two earlier books 
critical of the American economy, Borsodi had not foreseen a collapse. By 1929, while he 
might not have predicted the Great Depression, he clearly understood some basic frailties 
of the American economy and the society it created. The severe recession following World 
War I motivated Borsodi to create a rural family homestead which would provide security 
for his family during economic downturns. As we will see, he went well beyond merely 
economic concerns. He advocated a lifestyle that would provide not only economic 
independence but develop a strong sense of personal independence. But the Great 
Depression did occur and it propelled Borsodi to the public stage. 


October 1929 marked the beginning of an extended decline in the American 
economy and the beginning of an apparently irreversible change in political and social 
evolution. There are a lot of reasons for the crash, for the onset of the Great Depression - a 
mix of fact and opinion. There is a lot of myth about the Crash in the popular culture. Most 
of it is close to the truth but misses essential elements of it. It is a complex story, a 
frightening one for those who lived it, one that left enduring scars on the individual and 
collective psyche, and one that played an important role in the shaping of American 
character. 


There had been two smaller economic setbacks already in the twentieth century, 
1907 0 1911 and just after World War I. There had been three major depression after the 
Civil War: 1873-78, 1882-85 and 1892-94. The 1929 experience was of a different order 
and the greatest economic calamity in American history. The crash didn't start on Black 
Thursday, October 29, 1929. It started the day before. Indeed, the sag had begun in 
September. Some say the signs were clear a year earlier that the market was weakening. 
First the construction industry weakened, then manufacturing. But the panic hit on that 
Black Thursday. Attempts to stem the tide were tried and failed and by the end of that 
eventful day many stocks were selling at half their price a month before. The economy 
declined suddenly, recovered briefly, then plunged through 1930, '31 and '32, and into 
1933 to the eve of Roosevelt's inauguration. It took four years to reach bottom (many 
more to recover). By the time it bottomed out, the market had lost two-thirds of its value. 


There were warnings in plenty but no action before, during or until well after the 
crash. Who was in command of the economic ship? Not the Presidents. Not the Federal 
Reserve. Not Congress. And not the new President, Herbert Hoover. On March 4, 1929 
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Herbert Hoover, former Secretary of Commerce and Chief Economic Officer under Harding 
and Coolidge, and a principal architect of the New Era, hailed as "the Great Engineer," took 
the oath of office. Hoover was a successful, self-made man: a true Horaito Alger, rags to 
riches, prototype. Orphaned early in life, he worked his way through Stanford, became 
wealthy and devoted himself to public service. He organized famine relief in Belgium, 
became Secretary of Commerce under Harding where he earned a reputation for 
competency, continued under Coolidge and successfully ran for President in 1928. He was 
energetic, intelligent, a trained engineer. He was also rigid, dogmatic and vindictive. On 
March 4, 1929, when Hoover took the Oath of Office, America was basking in a golden glow, 
prospering at home and abroad. When the crash came, he had no plan how to moderate it. 
His personal philosophy was one of individualism and self-reliance. He expected leaders in 
business and commerce to work voluntarily to keep the economy solvent. He despised the 
very suggestion of "socialism." He turned the matter back to the people telling them to 
work cooperatively and work hard. He tried many programs with limited results. When he 
left office on March 4, 1933, American was in despair and in its darkest days since the Civil 
War. He was awakened on the morning of March 4th, 1933 to the news of immanent bank 
collapse as the states begin to close their local banks - the ultimate failure of his 
administration. The major agenda for the day: Roosevelt's inauguration. 


It might be easier to understand the stock market crash in terms of the recently 
emerging science of "chaos." Not that we can actually explain it, only that we better 
understand the function of turbulence that arises in a stressed, fast flowing, system. In the 
pages above we see an explosive pattern of growth, an explosion that is without precedent 
in human history, uncontained, without moderating influences. Technology, wealth, the 
personal power afforded by wealth, urbanization, immigration, global war, mass 
communications and transportation, etc. How much does it take to strain a society to the 
breaking point? It is remarkable that so much change was absorbed. It is a testament to 
the capacity of the human species that it was. 


In fact, there may never have been a let up if it had not been for the fundamental 
limits in human nature - a weak link in the chain of human evolution. The mortal error 
was not greed but ignorance - that shortfall of understanding that has plagued the human 
race throughout its history. It came about as a result of building a technology we could no 
longer master (a major concern of Korzybski’s). It came about because of the vast disparity 
of benefits provided members of our society, in the accumulation of wealth, and power in 
the hands of fewer and fewer people. Ten percent of the population controlled 40% of the 
wealth and half of that was in the hands of but one percent of the populace. Two hundred, 
of 400,000 corporations, controlled half of all corporate assets and over 40% of corporate 
income. The 1,350 largest corporations earned 80% of all corporate profits. Sixty 
thousand families at the top had the same assets as the bottom 25 million. It is they who 
defined the national "style.” It came about because wealthy men thought they could control 
the course of history by virtue of their capacity to create wealth. They saw themselves as 
somehow "superior" in both Darwinian and Calvinistic senses. They were God-fearing and 
intolerant, greedy and callous. Power and wealth lead to rigidity in the social order and in 
the economy. This early ideology of success and wealth spread to all levels of society, 
largely through the service clubs - Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, Elks, the Chambers of Commerce 
- the groups in towns and cities who fought to advance the interest of local business, at 
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times getting into the face of the business giants but on the whole shoring up the system of 
American values. If we have learned anything in the 20th century it is that centralization 
does not work. If we have learned anything from the study of life it is that rigidity precedes 
extinction. 


Part of the problem lay in the holding corporations which even more rigidly 
centralized economic control, which dictated the lives of manufacturing businesses without 
understanding the needs of the companies whose fate they controlled. Assets were milked 
from profitable enterprises, weakening them and weakening the whole economy. Holding 
companies, and the great banks that built them, dealt in an essentially insubstantial 
commodity: stocks and securities, wealth formed out of purely paper transactions. The 
only real money came from profits, commissions and debt interest. The principle was 
simple not there. The ratio of corporate earnings to the market price of shares rose to 1 to 
16, nearly twice what it should have been. Stocks were devalued even further by the 
practice of buying "on margin," for a fraction of the value of the stock, usually forty cents on 
the dollar - in effect an unsecured loan. J. J. Raskob, Director of General Motors said, 
"everyone could become rich by investing $15 per month in sound common stocks.” Banks 
speculated with this paper wealth, greatly overextending themselves in loans. One anda 
half million people had invested in the market. Money short, interest high, sound 
enterprises were deprived of ready cash and driven into debt. 


After four years there was no end in sight for the Crash. In 1929 the GNP was 
$104.4 billion. In 1933 it was $74.2 billion. In short, 25 years of economic progress had 
been wiped out. In 1929 there were 1,500,000 unemployed, a mere three percent of the 
work force. 


Unemployment increased steadily: 


1930 4.23 million 8.8% 

1931 7.9 million 16.1% 

1932 11.9 million 24% 

1933 12.6 million, one quarter of the labor force. 


This was only part of the picture as another one-quarter were working seasonal and 
part-time jobs at greatly reduced wages. Income from labor fell 42.3% between 1929 and 
1933. The per capita income dropped from $857 to $590, lower than 1907-1911. 
Production dropped by 70%. Farm prices fell 61% from 1929 to 1933 and farmers were 
already hard pressed in 1929. Exports were off by 68%. Business failures increased 30% 
but bank failures increased five-fold. Bank closures wiped out $1 billion in savings 
between July 1930 and June 1931. Operational railroads declined from 809 to 700 in one 
year and continued to decline to under 600 in 1940. Small businessmen were forced to 
give up their business and seek employment, if they could find it. The index of major 
industries - power, RR, steel, lumber, textiles and automobiles - fell by half. 


During the Depression poverty and hunger became common, people left homes and 
farms to try to find low paying wage jobs. Families pawned everything and moved to the 
slums. Many families went on relief at only three to four dollars per week. Many families 
broke up. Housing standards declined and vacancies were numerous. There were 
foreclosures and a new practice of “doubling up." In January 1937, President Roosevelt 
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stated that, "1/3 of the nation [was] ill-fed, ill-housed and ill-clothed (and conditions were 
better than in 1932 and 1933). Some say he deliberately downplayed the figures even then 
to avoid mass hysteria and that they should have been twice what he said. In 1932 in 
Philadelphia, 27% of school children were undernourished. Dislocations became 
pandemic. The country became more mobile and began to move around at an even greater 
pace. Will Rogers quipped that this was "The first nation ever to go to the poor house in an 
automobile." Automobile production fell by 40% but miles traveled by motor vehicles and 
gasoline usage rose steadily throughout the 30s. People kept dilapidated heaps running, 
moving their families and few possessions in search of a livelihood. The new Federal public 
works programs set out immediately to add 150,000 miles of new roads during the 30s. 
Population begin to concentrate in the cities. 


Worldwide, production dropped by 1/3, prices more than half, 30 million people 
lost their jobs. Germany was hit harder than the average with only 1/3 of its workers fully 
employed. Debtor nations defaulted. Tariffs went up around the world to protect fragile 
economies. Democracy failed only to be replaced by dictators. Britain remained the 
strongest economy in Europe. France retained a huge gold reserve to shore up its 
economy, virtually untouched until 1935 when it swiftly collapsed. 


Some businessmen agreed that the Depression was due to a "tragic lack of 
foresight." Intellectuals agreed with them and blamed the government as well as business 
for the lack. By 1932 public despair and anger were becoming dangerous. Fourteen 
million were unemployed and national income had dropped by half. Farmers, shopkeepers 
and businessmen were now in the bread lines. Public contempt for Hoover grew. Slogans 
appeared such as "In Hoover we trusted, Now we are busted." A riot at the Ford plant left 
four dead. The Bonus Expeditionary Force marched across the country to Washington, D. 
C. Two veterans were killed by police then Douglas MacArthur with six tanks and troops 
with fixed bayonets drove them from their encampment. There were fears of communist 
agitators. Mussolini had already established fascism in Italy. Communist Party 
membership doubled, and brown-shirted militants begin organizing in several localities. 
The growing pressure for change favored consolidation of production and ownership. 


In the mid-west our first major ecological disaster unfolded, a result of 75 years of 
exploitation of the land. Droughts begin in 1930 and the dust started to blow. It blew in 
1931 and 1932, worse in 1933 and "murderous" in 1934 as great clouds of fine, yellowish 
dust rolled across America's heartland. The winds depleted topsoil, ruining thousands of 
farmers the Depression had so far spared. Farmers facing imminent disaster sold to the 
large agribusinesses. They joined the impoverished tenant farmers and sharecroppers in 
the growing morass of rural poverty. By 1940 one million farmers, known as "Oakies" and 
"Arkies" had migrated to the west coast. Cities in California posted signed stating "No 
Bums Allowed." Roosevelt, an actual expert on soil conservation, later used the CCC to 
combat the dust bowl. The CCC planted rows of trees to break the wind and trained 
farmers in methods to prevent erosion. Recovery would take years. 


For those who were employed full-time the range of income was exceedingly wide. 
Among the best paid people in the country in 1933 were U. S. Congressmen with a salary of 
$8,700 per year and airline pilots who earned an average of $8,000 annually. Executives in 
industry earned around $5,000, engineers and police chiefs around $2,500, medical doctors 
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$3,400, lawyers $4,200, college teachers $3,100, public school teachers $1,200. Registered 
nurses, bookkeepers, and construction workers earned just under $1,000, Secretaries just 
over $1,000, airline stewardess and salesmen $1,500, coal miners less than $750, a typist 
$625, a waitress $500, depending on tips, a live-in maid $260 and a farmhand just over 
$200. 


At this time a new Dodge sold for $595, a used 1929 Ford for under $60 and a six- 
room house with garage for less than $3,000. Sirloin steak was 29 cents a pounds, bacon 
and chicken 22 cents, milk ten cents a quart, butter 28 cents per pound, eggs 29 cents per 
dozen, bread a nickel a loaf, coffee 26 cents per pound, sugar five cents per pound, potatoes 
two cents per pound. A large toothpaste sold for a quarter a tube, razor blades ten for 49 
cents, cigarettes fifteen cents per pack, gasoline 18 cents per gallon, a fountain pen fora 
buck. A box camera went for $2.50, a bicycle for just over ten dollars, a doll carriage for $5 
and a baseball glove for just over a buck. An electric washing machine could be had new for 
under $50, a vacuum cleaner for under $20 and an electric iron for $2. A grand piano went 
for under $400, a console radio, three-piece bedroom suit or eight-piece dining room set 
for under $50, coffee table of fine wood for $11. The grueling 48-hour coast to coast plane 
plus train ticket (one way) was $295 while a train ticket cost about half that but it took four 
days and three nights. You could go around the world by ship in 85 days with 14 stops for 
$749. 


The New Deal 


In 1933 Franklin Roosevelt, elected the previous year by a landslide 60% of the 
popular vote, took office. During the four-month interregnum between the elections and 
the inauguration, the economy continued to fail, and government came to a complete stand 
still. There was no continuity between the Hoover and the Roosevelt administrations, no 
continuation of economic and fiscal policy. Roosevelt not only made a new deal; he dealt a 
whole new game. 


The idea of social reform had grown slowly in America. Theodore Roosevelt had 
preached it as had Woodrow Wilson. It had some support from the Christian ethos of 
charity. It was attractive to a beleaguered agrarian population, stifled labor leaders, and a 
mass of unemployed workers who could not feed their families. Sociology and social 
welfare were becoming established fields. A new generation of liberal economist were 
established in universities and the government. Both Franklin and Eleanor had developed 
a strong interest in social reform at the onset of his political career (around 1910). 
Franklin Roosevelt was a strong supporter of Woodrow Wilson and served him as 
Secretary of the Navy in 1912. He struggled to establish himself in national politics, 
running for Senate in 1915, nominated as candidate for Vice-president in 1920, during 
which he campaigned across the entire country. He was stricken by polio in 1921 at the 
age of 39 and lost the use of his legs. He decided to remain active in politics and was 
elected Governor of New York in 1928. He was one of the few Governor to fight back 
against the Depression. He became popular for his hard work and was nominated for the 
Presidency on the Democratic ticket in 1932. He surrounded himself with economic 
advisors and at the convention pledged a "New Deal." The term was taken apparently from 
economist’s Stuart Chase’s 1932 book entitled A New Deal. The nation wanted change. 
Hoover seemed, unwittingly, to help Roosevelt pursue it. During the last year of his office 
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Hoover launched an investigation into Wall Street hoping to find support for his polices. 
What was found was wide-scale corruption, abuses, virtual bribery of public officials, stock 
discounts, everything "from grasping stupidity to calculated criminality” - which played 
right into Roosevelt's hands. After the election unemployment continued to rise and banks 
were failing at an alarming rate. 


FDR almost didn’t make it into office. He was nearly assassinated in Miami in 
February (Chicago Major Anton Cermat was mortally wounded in the attack). Once he was 
in office Roosevelt moved quickly. His first act was to close all banks for a week and put 
together a new national banking policy. Congress passed the new banking bill 
overwhelmingly on the first day and Roosevelt signed it into law that evening (3/9/34). 
Gold came under Federal control and a new currency was issued: Federal Reserve Notes - 
On April 19th the U. S. went off the Gold Standard. The banking community readily 
embraced this new policy. The banks reopened March 13th. 


Roosevelt opened a communication channel directly to the American people: He 
begin his fireside chats via radio on March 12th. He was a great communicator. He exuded 
confidence. He brought an immediate sense of optimism to his new administration. His 
ideas were radical. He appointed a strong, progressive cabinet backed by a shadow 
cabinet, the brain trust. 


Roosevelt supported legislation beginning with the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. The National Recovery Administration was created to control competition and pricing. 
Three point three billion dollars was infused into industry using a "carrot and stick" 
approach to implement a package of standards on production, pricing, marketing, fair 
treatment of labor, wages and hours. The NRA "Blue Eagle" identified businesses that 
cooperated with the government to mobilize public support. Roosevelt urged Americans to 
buy only from such companies. He strengthened labor's bargaining power. 


FDR launched the Federal Emergency Relief Administration in April, to feed the 
hungry, then the Civil Works Administration and the Civil Conservation Corp to provide 
temporary employment. By the end of his first 100 days the New Deal was well underway. 
Where Hoover had relied on principle, and failed, FDR accepted experimentation. Where 
Hoover and his predecessors had attempted to preserve American values, FDR turned 
American society, and its values, on its head. It was just the beginning. In June came the 
Public Works Administration, with another 3.3 billion dollars. The PWA was deliberate and 
painstaking in its execution. It rebuilt two aircraft carriers, built public roads, dams, 
schools, hospitals, airfields and subways. Roosevelt initiated banking reform, giving 
centralized authority to the Federal Reserve, regulated truth in advertising in stocks and 
security, consolidated private power companies and created the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to produce cheap and plentiful electric power, promote flood control, 
manufacture fertilizers, develop recreational areas, and improve navigation. The TVA 
brought relief to rural poverty, new power, new industry. It built 21 dams in ten years. It 
opened power markets not only locally but stimulated them across the country despite the 
greatly reduced rates. New businesses produced new revenues which were invested in 
new schools, hospitals and public services. He regulated trucking, shipping and aviation 
and pursued a vigorous anti-trust campaign. The Social Security Act was passed in 1935 to 
create an old age pension, unemployment insurance, and stipends for dependent persons. 
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The Revenue Act of 1936 made income tax progressive. He created a U. S. Housing 
Authority in 1937. The Fair Labor Standards Act came in 1938. The pillars of what some 
called a welfare state were now in place. 


With the New Deal came the "New Dealers," young, professional experts, 
"Roosevelt's Young Men," to run the expanding machinery of government. Many were 
exceptionally able. Roosevelt's second major action had been agriculture reform. The new 
Secretary of Agriculture, Henry Wallace, an agricultural leader, set about to dramatically 
reform the agricultural system. Farm prices were still sliding. The farmers were arising in 
armed revolt and there had been bloodshed. The new administration imposed production 
controls, began benefit payments to farmers for taking acreage out of production, 
established market quotas on farmers and provided Federal purchase of surplus. Crops 
were destroyed and livestock slaughtered and buried. Planting was restricted. Farm 
mortgages were taken over by the government. Crop prices and farm income rose, debts 
were paid on. The armed vigilantes of farmers left their blockades. 


Roosevelt's programs were not uniformly accepted. They changed the fabric of 
society to such a degree that they made almost everyone uncomfortable. The U. S. Supreme 
Court reacted to Roosevelt's highhanded policies. The conservative judges, under Louis 
Brandeis, held the advantage so Roosevelt set out to reorganize the Court by appointing six 
new justice and urging incumbents to retire. This precipitated a constitutional crisis and 
his first setback. There was a public outcry, and he withdrew. But within two years he 
succeeded in appointing four replacements and the Court became more favorable to his 
reform legislation. 


By 1939 the New Deal had virtually run its course. By 1940 recovery was more or 
less under way. There was a war coming and industry to prepare. Manufacturing and 
production related labor was growing. The index of productivity was above the 1929 level. 
Steel production was well ahead. Population had reached 132 million. The median age was 
29. Life expectancy was 61 years. The number of people living in cities and towns was 
constant. There were still only five "millionaire" cities. The number of passenger cars and 
automotive trucks produced were approaching 1929 levels. There were 235,000 miles of 
highways with half again as much traffic as 1929. Motor fuel usage was up 40%. Nearly 
6,000 aircraft were produced in 1939 but, in anticipation of the war, the number more than 
doubled in 1940. Nearly 18,000 planes were in civilian hands. It was possible, if one had 
the means, to fly to any corner of the globe in about a week. Pan Am (founded in 1927 by 
Juan Trippe) flew to South and Central America, to Hawaii, and to China and pioneered a 
route across the Pacific to the Philippines and Hong Kong, where it met the British Imperial 
Airways coming the other way around the globe from London. Both Pan Am and Imperial 
flew the Atlantic regularly, both using the American Boeing 314 flying boats. The number 
of families with radios more than doubled. In 1941 two television stations were licensed. 


The Depression unsettled American consciousness. Government and business had 
faltered. The free-market system had been tested to its limits and the family strained by 
economic hardship and geographic mobility. Hoover had kept government out of business 
and private affairs. Roosevelt had done the opposite. Ironically, he deliberately preserved 
capitalism while challenging many cherished, traditional, economic and social beliefs. His 
increased of the role of government, against the backdrop of Stalin's Russia and Hitler's 
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Germany, did make many people nervous. The level of government spending and 
employment rose steadily. In 1929 the Federal budget was $3.3 billion; in 1933, 4.6 billion; 
in 1940, 9 billion; in 1941, as preparations for war began, 13 billion; at the end of the war 
the budget peaked at 98.4 billion. It settled to 39.6 billion in 1950. It has, of course, risen 
steadily ever since. 


The American system had now been thrice tested: By economic growth, by 
economic catastrophe, and by a recovery that changed the social fabric as much as material 
prosperity had changed the physical aspects of our lived. The American people absorbed 
three great shocks and emerged, staggering, on to the road to Pearl Harbor. America's 
romance with material success had faltered. The value system that had undergone so much 
strain during economic development was to be tested again and again between the time of 
the crash and 1950: The depression, the New Deal, World War II, and a staggering post- 
war economic recovery. 


This is the world that Ralph Borsodi inherited. As a practicing economist and keen 
intellect, he knew it well. As a humanitarian he sought to remediate it. 
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5: This Ugly Civilization 


An “ugly” civilization? So, what is wrong with modern society and how do we fix it? 
Many respond: Yes, it’s ugly but so what? It provides us a lot of material comfort, and 
longer lives, so why change it? Ralph Borsodi thought it vitally important to answer this 
question. 


Borsodi was by no means alone in finding fault with American “civilization.” It 
wouldn't be hard to find a hundred books on the subject then and now. Borsodi was born 
into the era of industrial transformation that reshaped American society. He went from 
horse and buggy and candles to atomic energy and landings on the Moon. He experienced 
the clash of values between and old and a new order; between commercial and traditional 
agrarian society. These issues shaped the popular literature and political rhetoric of the 
time. 


This Ugly Civilization was Borsodi’s third book critical of American urban-industrial 
society. With it he shifted gears. He became more radical. He became more philosophical. 
He carefully defined a problem. And of greater importance, he stated a solution, two 
solutions in fact. The first was by example; that he went back to the land to achieve 
personal economic independence. He became a recognized champion of this model. 
Second, he clearly stated the reason why this change of lifestyle is necessary, and this is a 
philosophy of life, the philosophy of the independent, self-reliant, self-sufficient 
personality. He called it quality mindedness. He called for a revolution, a peaceful 
revolution through education and homesteading. 


This Ugly Civilization was first published in 1929, on the eve 
of the Great Depression, and has been re-issued several times, the 
latest on the ninetieth anniversary by Keven Slaughter. It can be 
found at this link’. 


This ugly Civilization is a big book; 462 pages long. It is 
actually two books in one. The first book is Borsodi’s critique of 
centralized industrial production, distribution and finance. He 
indicted commercial enterprise as dehumanizing. 


The second part is about the pursuit of a better life. This has 
both a material aspect (personal economic independence) and a 
philosophic aspect. With the former Borsodi described his model 
homestead and its benefits. In the later matter, he began his discussion of the manner of 
education needed to achieve a quality state of mind. 





With these topics Borsodi defined the scope of the work that would occupy him the 
remainder of his life - as we will see - 48 very productive years. 


“Relevance” is my philosopher’s stone. We are going on a century since This Ugly 
Civilization was published; a truly incredible century. Borsodi would be the great, great, 


7 This Ugly Civilization, 2019 edition https://www.amazon.com/MOUTEN-Sleeve-Casual-Business-Pockets/dp/1943687226. 
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grandfather of millennials. For them his lifetime is found in history books. What I will 
argue is that while the outer form of our lives may have changed as a result of technology, 
the problems of the inner life have not. Indeed, a vast literature begin to appear at the end 
of Borsodi’s life dealing with the issues of living adequately in a rapidly changing world. 


I had the privilege of writing a new introduction for the 2019 edition of This Ugly 
Civilization. In that introduction I described a way forward. In short, I found it, and the 
bulk of Borsodi’s work, highly relevant to this twenty-first century. This book was the 
foundation of Borsodi’s mission, and he built on it. It is becoming increasingly urgent that 
we update the blueprint for his work. 


Part I: This Ugly Civilization 


Borsodi opened this section with two quotes from Nietzsche: “Man hath enjoyed 
himself too little,” and the second, in essence, that this shames us. He started Chapter I 
with this rather poetic statement: 


“This is an ugly civilization. 


‘It is a civilization of noise, smoke, smells, and crowds - of people content to live amidst the 
throbbing of its machines; the smoke and smells of its factories; the crowds and discomforts 
of the cities of which it proudly boasts. 


Borsodi listed some examples of ugly cites such as Pittsburgh with its clouds of soot, 
Chicago with the smell of the slaughterhouses, New York City with its crowds, crowds and 
more crowds. And there are many, many more such cities. In short, these proud products 
of industry, while giving us material comforts, rob of us of the pleasures of living. 


He goes on to describe the psychology of industrial work: 


“The servitude of the factory which it enforces uniformly upon all men harnesses skilled 
workers and creative individuals in a repetitive treadmill which makes each muscle of their 
bodies, every drop of blood in their views, the very fibres of their being, cry out in voiceless 
agony that they are being made to murder time - the irreplaceable stuff of which life itself is 
composed. 


‘For America is a respecter of things only, and time - why time is only something to be killed 
or butchered into things which can be bought and sold. 


The institutions that dominate this society are led by “acquisitive, predatory, 
ruthless, quantity-minded men.” They have the power to impose their will. 


Borsodi closed the first chapter with a QED (what was to be shown) to his opening 
statement: 


‘For this is an ugly civilization. 


‘It is ugly because of its persistent failure to concern itself about whether the work men do, 
and the things they produce, and above all the way they live, create the comfort and 
understanding essential if mankind is to achieve an adequate destiny. 


“And it will remain ugly and probably become uglier year by year until the men who are 
able to mitigate its ugliness free themselves to do so.” 


In Chapter II Borsodi discussed the role of the machine in industrial life. He started 
by saying that we have a poor understanding of the nature of a machine. He believed that 
machines can be used “to free its finest sprits for the pursuit of beauty.” Or not. He cited 
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Gandhi's plea for simple machines used in a village economy, for example, the spinning 
wheel. Gandhi strenuously opposed industrialization of India®. 


Borsodi made a clear distinction between the factory machine and the domestic 
machine. Electric motors and internal combustion engines make domestic machines 
productive and reduce drudgery. He provided a long list of useful machines and how they 
did the work of factories. 


Borsodi made it clear that it is the factory, not the machine, that is the problem: 


“If mankind is not to be made into appendages to machines, then domestic machines must 
be invented capable of enabling the home to meet the competition of the factory - the right 
kind of machinery must be used to free man from the tyranny of the wrong kind of 
machinery. 


He pointed out that the object of machinery is not to produce as much as possible 
but producing rather that which is compatible with the good life. Otherwise, we waste time 
and material that should be employed to make the world a more beautiful place to live. 


The third chapter addresses how the idea of efficiency is used to drive industrial 
development, and why this is a bad idea. The factory, Borsodi pointed out, is not a product 
of nature, it is ahuman artifice. We need to understand the thinking that went into creating 
the factory system. And we need to ask is it possible to live well without it? 


Borsodi described something of the history of industrialization. It came about with 
the invention of more complex and efficient machines that were driven by waterpower. 
This happened with textiles in England. Production went from homes to factories. Adam 
Smith in his 1776 The Wealth of Nations described a division of labor for making pens - a 
lot of people each doing one operation in turn. It produced a lot of pins. But it turned 
people into cogs in the factory system. The book came out at the time Watt perfected the 
steam engine to power the industrial revolution. This turned laborers into machine 
tenders. 


Efficient machines produced great wealth and wealth harvesting became the 
objective of business. As laws and procedures to support industrialization were 
established, factories became bigger, businesses became gigantic, monopolies were formed. 
More and more factories were built, and this resulted in greater and greater competition. 
With increased competition the struggle for businesses to survive became more intense. 
New tools and procedures were invented, such as Taylor’s scientific management, to milk 
the last drop of efficiency out of human labor. 


Borsodi, as an expert on the subject, discussed the cost of doing business by the 
factory system - a crucial point in his argument about returning to domestic production. 
The cost of factory production includes labor, material and production. As factories located 
close to raw materials, they were served by a network of railroads and canals, rivers and 
oceangoing vessels. Distribution became an additional cost of business that was passed on 
to the consumer. 


8 Borsodi had much more to say about this in his The Challenge of Asia some 30 years later. 
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Three levels of profit taking came about as a result of this system: factory, 
wholesale (distribution) and retail (marketing and advertising). Less than one-third of the 
cost the consumer pays is the cost of factory production. There were also unstated costs, 
those needed to run governments and other institutions, that were paid indirectly by the 
consumer through taxes and fees. This includes regulation and compliance. Many directly 
affect the health, safety and welfare of people. We now understand environmental impact 
as one of the major indirect cost of business today. 


Governments did respond to the conditions imposed on workers. They created 
more regulations and programs. But they depend on tax revenues to do their work and so 
we get the income tax. They produced massive bureaucracies. They sought to break 
monopolies. Borsodi wrote an interesting story about a consortium of businessmen, 
attorneys and government officials who devised a system that circumvented the Sherman 
anti-trust act. In short, while keeping industries, like oil, somewhat fragmented, 
regulations legitimized collaboration and consolidation. 


Borsodi also discussed the communist system in Russia and trends towards 
socialization in developed countries. He criticized communist and socialist theories as, 
first, destructive of human freedom and initiative, and second, of increasing cost of doing 
business. He observed that, as found in both big businesses and governments, there was an 
increasing centralization and hardening of corporate management. With this increasing 
rigidity of management, the communist, socialist and corporate organizations become 
indistinguishable. There is, in fact, little difference in the structure and operation ofa 
massive multi-national corporation (today) and centralized political control in communist 
countries. What is lost is the individual and personal freedom that informed Borsodi’s core 
value. 


Over the course of this last century, we have seen the process of industrialization 
continue and accelerate. To reduce labor cost, we have moved manufacturing offshore. We 
have also automated manufacturing. There is today a vast, elaborate and complex global 
economic system. Raw materials and resources are becoming increasingly scarce. 
Population continues to rise exponentially. New economies are striving to emerge into the 
global market. This complexity is unmanageable. This type of economy is not sustainable, 
and it is inherently unstable. 


Given these facts, do we need to ask if this is an ugly civilization? Do we dare 
dismiss thinking about solutions and alternatives? And do we have the courage to seek an 
alternative, as proposed by Borsodi? 


Part II: The Factory 


Borsodi devoted 150 pages to “The Factory.” This section includes five chapters. 
The first is introductory. The remaining four each take up a problem with the factory 
economy. In this section he also introduced his alterative to the factory system and made 
his case for home production. 


Borsodi opened the first chapter with a restatement of the ugly factory system. The 
buildings are ugly. It creates traffic and congestion. It raises land cost. Low wage workers 
breed slums. It requires intrusive transportation right of ways - look at our modern 
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freeway system. It greatly increased the complexity of society. It introduced high-pressure 
marketing, credit buying, a dominant distribution system, drives consumer consumption 
and produces massive waste. 


He then described the alterative, pre-industrial economy that once defined us 
before, as he said, Samuel Slater brought the factory system to the US in 1790. Before that 
nearly everything consumed in the American home was either produced at home or made 
to order in community mills and custom workshops. Farmers worked in crafts and trades 
off-season in home shops. These handmade products were labor and time consuming but 
durable. Nearly every home had a spinning wheel and small loom. They produced their 
own food. Eric Sloan produced a number of well written and well-illustrated book about 
pre-industrial trades and tools in America. 


It should be noted that an inventory of things found in a comfortable home in the 
nineteenth century was a fraction of what we have today (much of which is located in 
storage bins and lockers). The factories begin producing a great variety of products in 
quantity at low cost - just browse through a reprint of a massive early 20 century Sears 
catalog to see what was offered. But, the quality of these goods, said Borsodi, was lower 
than those produced locally. 


Borsodi Brought this chapter to a close with a list of four aspects of the factory’s 
influence which are the topics of the remaining four chapters of this part: 


1. Quality of products 

2. Influence on those who do the work 

3. Influence on the public/consumer 

4. Influence on the quality minded minority. 


Borsodi acknowledged that there are many advantages to the factory, with this 
admonishment: 


The factory promises us in the future even more riches than we enjoy today. It seems to 
offer us veritable golden age. 


We shall see, however, that all is not gold that glitters. 


That line, I would like to add, came from Shakespeare and I’m surprised Borsodi 
didn’t quote the entire passage: 


All that glitters is not gold; 

Often have you heard that told: 
Many a man his life hath sold 

But my outside to behold: 

Gilded tombs do worms enfold. 

Had you been as wise as bold, 

Young in limbs, in judgment old, 
Your answer had not been inscroll'd: 
Fare you well; your suit is cold. 


J. R. R. Tolkien also picked up this notion in one of him most often quoted lines: 


‘All that is gold does not glitter, 

Not all those who wander are lost; 

The old that is strong does not wither 
Deep roots are not reached by the frost. 
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I believe Tolkien would have been very much in sympathy with Borsodi in This Ugly 
Civilization. Tolkien’s epic Lord of the Rings is a thinly veiled critique of industrial 
civilization. He saw it as a great evil. 


The Hobbits exemplify the homesteader’s life. I tried to capture a vision of a good 
non-industrial society inspired by Borsodi and Tolkien in my A Visit to the Hobbit Shire 
(Kindle)?. 


Other speculative writers have picked up on the evils of industrial society such as H. 
G. Wells in The Time Machine and other novels, and Clifford D. Simak in City and other of his 
pastoral science fiction novels and stories. The Southern Agrarian book I'll Take My Stand 
is an even more powerful critique of the impact of industry on American society which 
came out the year after This Ugly Civilization. I cover more of this in my chapter on 
decentralism. 


The Factory’s Products 


This chapter opens with the challenging question: “To what extent are the factory's 
products necessary to the maintenance of our present standards of living?” 


There are, to start with, three kinds of factory products: 


1. Those that justify a factory. Products that are essential to maintaining current 
standards of material well-being and more readily produced in a factory setting. 
They include steel, wire, pipe, electric motors and other machines. The factory 
can produce an automobile or farm tractor at lower cost than a home workshop 
or village mill. 

2. Products that can be made just as well at home 

3. Products that we could easily do without. 


Regarding the first, essential, type of factory, Borsodi wrote: 


“Their revolution has been justified on the ground that it improved the conditions of 
mankind and added to the wealth of the nations of the world. 


However: 


“That is precisely the ground on which I shall justify the industrial counter-revolution - for I 
propose to show that the elimination of the non-essential and undesirable factory will add 
to the real comfort and true wealth of mankind. 


At this point, about a fifth of the way into the book, Borsodi began to propose a good 
business case to eliminate non-essential factories. He considered about 40% of American 
factories non-essential. 


He started with flour and baked goods. Home baking is a lost art and thatis a 
product of advertising. Flour can easily be milled and baked into a variety of healthy and 
tasty products in the home. He gave examples of home mills and foods. He added an 
electric motor to his family’s mill. I should note that I do much of our baking and find it 
easy and enjoyable to do. I get to choose the quality of my ingredients and it takes a really 
good professional baker to make a tastier product. 


9 Sharp, A Visit to the Hobbit Shire: https://www.amazon.in/Visit-Hobbit-Shire-William-Sharp-ebook/dp/BO0H912XUS. 
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He then wrote about canned goods and made a case for home canning. Home 
production can also include milk, butter, cheese, eggs and meats. The factories case for 
canned goods was that home canning was a drudgery. Modern innovations such as home 
stoves (presumably gas and electric), pressure cookers and the mason jar, wrote Borsodi, 
have made this a much more practical and attractive home craft. Modern appliances are in 
fact a major feature in Borsodi’s argument. He and his wife were pioneers in develop 
domestic arts that saved time and money, created home employment, and provider 
healthier foods. 


Borsodi, the economist and accounting, kept careful cost accounts of their home 
production. He made the case that the time required was less than needed to earn the 
money to buy inferior products. 


Borsodi estimated the impact of home production on the factory system. If 
everyone produced their own bread and canned goods, we would eliminate 5,232 mills, 
18,739 large and many smaller bakeries and 2,177 packers and canners in the US. It would 
also have eliminated some 350,000 factory jobs. And it was just the start. Ten percent of 
the US workforce, he said, worked in non-essential industry. Borsodi thought other 
employment could be found but indeed, with the Great Depression, by 1932 13,000,000 
had lost their jobs and the remainder were working at reduced wages. His alternative 
would have provided security for those displaced from the factory under his system; and in 
another chapter we will see how this developed. 


Borsodi continued with the meat industry. American’s eat a lot of meat (second 
then only to Australia) because there is a lot of land to raise cattle on and its cheap. We 
don’t need so much meat in our diet. He also noted the infamous stench of cattle yards and 
slaughterhouses on the outskirts of many cities. Studies had been made about the 
unhealthy conditions of slaughterhouses. There was at least one popular novel about them. 


Sweeteners and starch were becoming popular. Corn syrup was being produced in 
large quantities and could be turned into products that would imitate honey and maple 
syrup. They were as much about chemistry as nutrition - poor substitutes for natural 
foods. Many of these manufactured substitutes were considered potentially harmful to 
human health. 


He then turned to the spinning and clothing industries. American industry was 
founded on textiles. The plantation South raised cotton for the mills and increased slave 
labor to meet factory demands. Home spinning and weaving was an ancient tradition. He 
wrote “The music of the spinning wheel and the rhythm of the loom filled the land.” Home 
weaving produced a wider variety of fabrics and the quality was high. Home produced 
clothing had he quality of beauty. 


Borsodi cited Gandhi's work to retain the village textile industry. The British had 
crushed it. They produced cloth in English factories from Indian cotton and sold it back to 
India at a high cost. 


The American textile industry, Borsodi reported, had 7816 factories employing 
1,164,638 wage earners. There were also 16,904 wearing apparel manufactures with 
499,413 wage earners. All of these factories worked to narrow standards. Production 
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machinery allowed little variation. The quality, again, was questionable. Styles changed 
annually so why make things to last? 


In summary, there are a lot of factories, ugly places, making a lot of things we don’t 
need. Eliminating factories would also eliminate a host of social, economic and political 
problems that go with the system. Restoring home production has been made easier with 
electricity - while maintaining quality. Electric household appliances were being widely 
sold and rural electrification was being pushed. It takes little to modify old tools for higher, 
easier production. Return to home production would, in addition, remove “the crippling 
effect upon the mind of this ignorance about the production of goods we consume - we are 
cheated of a normal education.” 


I should point out that this model suggests a homemaker, a form of employment that 
has become increasingly unpopular and, due largely to two income family, impractical. 
Borsodi was strong on traditional family. He was also adamant that both husband and wife 
(and children at an appropriate age) be employed in domestic production. That does not 
mean no day job, but that could be part time or employment in a personal craft or trade. 


The Factory Worker 


The factory system radically changed the structure of American society. It herded 
people into the cities and made them wage earners and consumers. It changed the 
economic foundation of the family. It changed the status of women as the center of her life 
moved outside the home. Two income families were already becoming the norm. It 
changed the concept of the home: no longer the place where you take root, no longer a 
place to really live. In the city, indeed, often no longer even owned. 


Reforms were being made for wage earners and Borsodi acknowledge four of them: 
Shorter work hours, raised wages, lowered prices of commodities, and improved worker's 
social and political status. Borsodi was more concerned with what the factor system was 
doing to the wage earner. He listed eight issues: 


1. It mechanized workers and turned them into cogs in the industrial machine. 

2. By introducing more efficient machines and processes, it reduced the number of 
workers required to produce them and made low-paying menials of the rest. 

3. It brought workers and employers into conflict. 

4. It makes it almost impossible for a worker to be self-sufficient. 

5. It destroys skilled craftsmanship - a means of self-expression as well as 
livelihood. 

6. It leaves workers without initiative and self-reliance. 

7. Ittransfers the economic satisfaction of the home economy to the factory, 
depriving the family of intimacy with growing things and of self-reliance. 

8. It turns the arts and crafts into repetitive work. 


Or, as Adam Smith stated it, it creates “a manufacturing animal.” 


Farming was a balanced occupation. It was part-time. Farmers spent other time in 
trades and crafts. The artisans and tradespeople who had shops in the village usually 
owned from one to 20 acres near the town. They too worked part time and grew much of 
their own food. There was give and take between work and play. There were numerous 
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holidays and celebrations and fairs. In contrast, the factory worker has a steady, year- 
round, routine timed by the clock. 


The factory requires a labor pool - a surplus of labor with a pool of unemployed. 
Workers become desperate to remain employed. Most jobs required little skill. Henry 
Ford wrote that 43% of jobs can be learned in a day and 36% require up to a week. 
Another six percent can be trained within two weeks. This is 85% of the workforce. Only 
one percent were skilled workers who required one to six years to learn their jobs. Ford 
also observed that just over half of jobs did not require full physical capacity. He found 
employment for cripples and amputees - many the product of industrial accidents. In short 
labor was cheap to develop and plentiful. There is no human quality to such conditions. 


Scientific management also gained popularity. It sought to get the utmost of both 
time and strength from laborers and machine tenders. Workers were mere statistics who 
motions were measured and timed with a stopwatch. Borsodi called them joyless 
automatons. He wrote: “They were chained to their machines as effectively as galley slaves 
were chained to their oars.” 


The Factory’s Customers 


Borsodi doubted that Adam Smith, when he called man “a manufacturing animal,” 
foresaw department stores, self-service grocery stores and massive advertisement that 
turned us also into buying (shopping) animals. He quoted Oscar Wilde: “Nowadays people 
know the price of everything and the value of nothing.” 


Did Smith clearly foresee that manufacturers would be forced to create buyers to 
consume their products. We paid a high cost when the factory destroyed self-sufficiency 
and turned us into earning and spending animals. The factory system has deprived us of 
much of the means to satisfy the intellectual, economic and social aspiration that were part 
of home life. Consuming finished goods deprive us of a sense of where our food, clothing 
and other commodities come from. 


In Borsodi’s view, this particularly affected women!°. Women have become buyers 
rather than producers. They too have become earners to meet the added expenses of 
running a household. Homemaking, he said, is self-expression, a skill, a discipline. It is an 
art, a lost art. The studio is the kitchen, nursery, sewing room, dining room, living room 
perhaps a garden. It is about creating beauty - a desirable place to be and the center of the 
good life. 


Borsodi wrote approvingly of the advances in the rights of women, including the 
vote and higher education. Some had become successful careerist but for most, work 
outside of the home is just a job - driven by necessity. A few choose a life outside the home. 
Others are simple forced out of homemaking. The home, however, is important as it holds 
the family together. It is the source of our sense of values. And we are losing it. 





10 Borsodi’s traditional view of the role of woman as homemaker has earned him the ire of feminist. But he also established the 
economic value of homemaking. 
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The Conquering Factor System 


The economy of a pre-industrial village or small town could produce most of what 
was needed. A blacksmith could make virtually anything from a piece of iron; a carpenter 
from wood. Products were durable. Artisans were appropriate compensated for they time 
and materials. Much of that was barter. 


The factory system is about efficiency. It systemizes production, standardizes to 
produce uniformity and relies of an elaborate division of labor. 


Borsodi observed that “Life, if man is to dignify it by the way he lives, must be lived 
artistically. Not quantitative but qualitative criterions apply in home life, in education, in 
social activities, in literature, painting, sculpture. 


He continued: “Yet the apostles of efficiency have not been content to limit its 
application to the factory. They have made efficiency a philosophy of life and are now 
busily engaged in apply the factory system to the regulation of every activity of civilized 
man.” Borsodi quoted scientific management prophet Frederick Taylor: “In the past the 
man has been first; in the future the system must be first.” The factory system works to 
turn all of society into a machine. The factory works not to fulfill our needs but to multiple 
them. This idea had a foundation in the mechanistic assumptions of science itself that 
considered animals, including human beings, are merely a form of machine. 


Borsodi wrote about the division of labor - the reduction of a job into a series of 
single task with a worker assigned to do each. The magneto of a Ford car requires 29 men 
to assemble, the motor 84. Such workers are mere cogs in the greater machine. There are 
no individuals. 


The factory system pervades all aspects of life. Borsodi also wrote about its impact 
on entertainment. Where once the family gathered to make music, to read together, to 
converse, they now consume commercial entertainment. Where once they played ball, 
masses turn out for sporting events. Today we have a wide variety of youth sports but 
mostly highly organized rather than spontaneous. 


Schools have also become part of the factory system. Schools of that time were built 
to resemble factories. Curriculums were standardized, taught by specialist teachers, and 
carefully graded. From nursery to university, students went to school en masse, played en 
masse, thought en masse. 


Everything is represented by numbers, sequence, time and place. This is the 
dominant quantity mind. Borsodi anticipated Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World by three 
years. They soon became friends. 


The problem has been stated. Next, Borsodi offered his solution and laid the 
foundation of his educational system by which he hoped to reverse the trend of the urban- 
industrial factory system. 


Part III: The Person in the Drama 


In this part of the book, Borsodi starts to cut to the chase. The factory is a product of 
history, of the people who define it. He defined three social types. (Few are likely pure 
types.) The great majority are the average members of society. Perhaps too harsh a term 
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or perhaps illustrative, he calls them the “herd mentality.” They go where they are led. 
There is a smaller minority of quantity-minded who are defined as acquisitive, predatory, 
dominating. They have the power and define history. They give us the ugly civilization. 
There is a smaller minority of the quality minded who give us that which is beautiful in 
civilization. 


Borsodi refuted the idea of equality. Nature likes variety. There are the strong and 
the weak, the smart and the stupid, old and young, rich and poor, sweet tempered and 


testy. 


He likens us to a race through time - generation after generation, from the distant 
past into the future. The old die and more of us are born. Each of us is born into it and 
finds a place. 


What we might call Borsodi’s rule is his statement: “Every individual is a law unto 
himself because each individual is the product of a sequence of events which are not 
exactly duplicated in the life of any other.” Throughout his life he returned to this principle. 


The progress of the human race depends on which style is dominate: Quantity or 
Quality minded, brute strength or intelligence. The predatory bosses us. The cultured try 
to civilize us. If we want the latter, we need institutions that encourage intelligence. This is 
Thomas Jefferson’s theory. He advocated educational institutions that would produce a 
natural aristocracy, not a ruling elite but men and women of intelligence. These are the 
teachers of humankind. These are the quality minded. 


Is this a utopian vision? No, but it is an ideal and Borsodi wasn’t sure it is even 
possible. At least not for society as a whole but perhaps in enclaves, in islands of 
intelligence and sanity. 


Our future will be defined by three forces. First is the changes in the natural order 
itself. We have no control over this (that’s changed). Second is the efforts of ambitious 
men and woman motivated by power. The third is launched by a new idea. If we hope to 
see real progress, the quality minded must free themselves from the dominance of the 
quantity mind. This is another of Borsodi’s basic rules. 


John Doe, Average Man: The Heard-Minded Type 


The conditions that define who we are have changed considerably since 1929. 
Then, maybe ten percent of those who entered school graduate and maybe 10 out ofa 
thousand finished college. 


Then more people went to church, more to Bible School. Today we have a great 
variety of Christian denominations and a greater variety of other religions. Do these 
scriptures give us what we need to define the quality life? Borsodi steps across the line for 
many with his critique of the validity of the ethical principles of the Bible. 


John Doe doesn’t read books. Didn’t then and doesn’t now. Today the “average” 
person reads four books in a year, all lightweight. Most college graduates never read 
another book. Then, John and Jane read the newspaper and many of them tabloids. They 
read weekly magazines. They went to the movies. Radio had then only recently appeared. 
This is the foundation of a popular culture. 
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John and Jane follow convention. They follow the leader. They don’t think for 
themselves. They take what they get. They envy the millionaire but not the thinker. 


John D. Rockefeller 


Borsodi considered John D. Rockefeller the archetype quantity minded 
businessman. Indeed, he considered him “monstrous.” Rockefeller was the iconic success 
story. He came from humble beginning. He was driven by money, he was ruthless and had 
an indominable will. At death he was worth today’s equivalent of over $400 billion. Most 
billionaires today are worth a small fraction of that - the richest in 2020 less than half that. 


As did many industrial barons, Rockefeller went into philanthropy. Borsodi is 
dismissive of such gifts. He asserted that Pestalozzi and Froebel did more for education, 
Pasteur and Lister for medicine and Cardinal Newman and Theodore Parker for religion 
than did Rockefeller. Big money brings with it the rules of the quantity mind. 


The “Rockefellers,” including leaders in religion, government and armed forces, 
make history. Yet there can be sparks of light like Zoroaster, Buddha, Jesus, Confucius, 
Spinoza and Socrates. Yet even these great systems are in time corrupted to the service of 
power and acquisition. It is a constant struggle for quality minded men and women. 


Charles W. Eliot 


Eliot (1834 - 1926) was Borsodi’s archetype of the quality minded leader. Eliot was 
President of Harvard from 1869 - 1909. He spent his career humanizing college and 
university education; or what the quality-drive person should take from his or her 
education: Borsodi sought to identify and describe the quality minds of his age and offered 
this outline, from the works of Eliot: 


An available body. Not necessarily the muscle of an athlete. Good circulation, digestion, power to sleep, 
and alert, steady nerves. 


Power of sustained mental labor. 
The habit of independent thinking on books, prevailing customs, current events. 


The habit of quiet, unobtrusive, self-regulated conduct, not accepted from others or influenced by the 
vulgar breath. 


Reticent, reserved, a few intimate friends. Belonging to no societies perhaps. Carrying in his face the 
character so plainly to be seen there by the most casual observer, that nobody ever makes to him a dishonorable 
proposal. 


In short, the young person entering the world should be healthy, diligent, 
independent in thinking, reserved, honest and self-sufficient. Eliot reflected Emerson’s (A 
Harvard graduate a century earlier) ideals so well expressed in the essay “Self-Reliance.” 
Emerson and his friend Thoreau (also a Harvard graduate), I would note, were among the 
first to understand the unfavorable nature of the then emerging industrial age. 


Eliot’s is a concise statement of the values to which men of superior qualities attach 
importance. It is an interesting revelation of what Eliot himself considered the "durable 
satisfactions of life." 


The quality minded individual is not driven by acquisition, wealth and power, rather 
they “Extract beauty, truth and goodness from the common stuff of life, no matter what 
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his/her vocation, much as a miner extracts gold from crude ore, and thus enable 
[themselves] and those about [them] to understand more and to see more, to feel more, 
and know more than they would otherwise apprehend.” They put more value on ideas, 
“ethical ideas, intellectual ideas, esthetic ideas.” These are intangible things. The quality 
minded are not impractical and dreamy but rather down to earth. They are skillful. They 
think critically, check the facts. There ideals are about permanent things. Ideas endure the 
centuries; everyday affairs are soon forgotten, like last week’s newspaper. 


The factory system constrains the freedom of the quality minded. To earn a living, 
they have to fit in somewhere. Borsodi gives us another of his axioms: “Until the [person] 
who is interested in ideas and who produces new ideas is really free to do so - free 
economically, social, and political - neither he [/she], nor the world at large will really be 
able to live in mental and physical comfort.” The quality person has a gift, but the 
acceptance of this bounty is always slow to ripen. This is another way of saying they are 
ahead of their time. 


In many ages, such as the European Dark Age, personal independence was 
suppressed entirely. Such people are the “leavening in the lump of mankind.” They 
produce ideas, create beauty, promote understanding.” They got a new chance with the 
Renaissance. Borsodi added: “I believe that the factory menaces the very existence of the 
leaven in the lump of mankind.” This promises another dark age. 
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Those who do not choose this fate must free themselves. “Men of superior minds,’ 
says Confucius, ‘busy themselves first in getting at the root of things, and when they have 
succeeded in this, the right course is open to them.” 


Borsodi closed Book I of This Ugly Civilization, which may be thought of as his 
indictment, with these lines: 


“The individual quality-minded [person] may not be able to prevent society from 
plunging into the indignity of a mechanized dark age. 


“Be he/she may be able to live [themselves]. 

And with that we go to Borsodi’s proposed program for doing that. 
The Conquest of Comfort 

Borsodi described two ideas about “comfort:” 


e “The Material Aspect” addresses the problem of meeting our basic needs, to 
achieve a degree of comfort. Borsodi described his nearly decade-long 
experiment in homesteading. 


e “The Philosophical Aspect” addresses the barriers to achieving comfort and how 
to overcome them. This is the beginning of his educational program. 


“Comfort “is a condition of freedom from involuntary, unjust, or imposed pain, cold, 
hunger and other distresses of the body. Comfort is a state of moderate, temperate, and 
stable physical well-being.” 


Comfort is also a state of mind: “a condition of mental as well as material well- 
being.” We need to learn not to buy products that do not make our lives better. As long as 
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we are dependent upon what the factory provides, we live in a state of dependence. We call 
it anxiety in modern terms. Comfort requires we break the chains of dependency. 


A family homestead is the foundation of achieving a good life. It should be in a rural 
setting, a farm, but small. The farmer could lead the way to breaking the institutional 
dependencies of the factory system. They already have the capacity to achieve 
independence. 


Borsodi would have liked to create a revolution, a massive revolt against the factory 
system. It would be highly disruptive of the current economy and political system. If 
enough people sought homesteading independence, factories would close, even railroads 
would be affected by shrinkage of freight. Food could be produced for the city from the 
local region and neighborhood markets revived. The farmer would get just compensation. 


He observed that there was plenty of arable land in New York state to provide every 
family a homestead. It would take capital (a problem Borsodi solved just a few years later). 
Homesteaders would have ample time to pursue trades and professions of their own 
choosing to round out the family budget. They could build fine houses. They could learn to 
work in “stone-cutting, masonry, bricklaying, carpentry, joining, iron-work and all the other 
crafts essential in building of beautiful and substantial homes.” As did he. 


Borsodi also made a case for electrification. At the time only about one-third of 
Americans were living where electricity was available and had home appliances; for the 
most part vacuum cleaners and washing machines. He was a pioneer in electrifying small 
machines like grain mills to make homesteading work easier. He provided a long list of 
farm applications that could benefit from a little bit of technology" . 


The Essentials: Food, Clothing and Shelter 


We accept what we get because we do not ask if a better method is possible. Can we 
do better than the factory system? Borsodi said so in the strongest terms. We can produce 
our own needs without excessive and unpleasant labor, in less time than needed to earn 
the money to buy them. It is in fact pleasant work. 


Borsodi was an accountant. He did the numbers. He listed the basic needs and the 
equivalent labor require to buy them. He listed basic foods and the percentage each 
represents to food expenditures. He made his case for home production of food by cost 
comparison. He was drawing on nearly a decade of personal experiences. Bottom line, we 
reduce 56 days needed to earn the money for food to33 days gardening and canning - a 
gain of 23 days per year. 


He estimated it took 44.7 days to provide for shelter including water, lighting and 
fuel. An equivalent amount of time would furnish us with a fine home in the county. 


Clothing: We would gain 24 days per year making our own. 


Borsodi tabulated the time savings in a variety of categories. Overall, homesteaders 
could gain 96 days per year by producing their own needs. The extra time would be used 
productively, creatively, healthfully. 


11 Borsodi anticipated E. F. Schumacher, who got the credit for this appropriate technology in his Small is Beautiful, by 44 years. 
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The Homestead 


The homestead, first of all, gives us intimate contact with the land, with life, with 
growing things, sun and rain, fresh air, green grass and trees. As long as we have access to 
land, we remain free to labor as we wish and free to live as we please. Yet 13 million, of 25 
million American families, were landless. Borsodi noted that two million people on 
Manhattan Island paid rent to 40,000 landlords for a place to sleep. Much of our land is 
held by speculators. 


As land became scarcer during the nineteenth century, people moved to the cities. 
Some were ambitious, others just looking for work. Borsodi acknowledged that the city is 
attractive, mostly because of crowds. Millions of people crowd into a few square miles. 
Streets and stores and theaters are crowded. Borsodi, who grew up in New York City, 
apparently didn’t care for the crowds. 


But he admitted that once established, it’s hard to get people to leave. Nonetheless 
he saw the city as a physically and psychologically unhealthy place. You have to accept “the 
ugliness, the discomforts, and the servitude of industrialism.” He added: “City dwellers 
become anesthetized against the noise, the smoke and smell, the crowds and the strains of 
the city.” He proposed a major revolution, a mass exit from the city. 


So, who is he talking to? Who are the candidates for his homesteading adventure? 
This brings us back to that little band of outliers, the quality minded people. Are they the 
type of people who would be attracted by an independent life on a few acres of land, free of 
dependences, raising excellent food, plenty of exercise? One example Borsodi gave for 
return to the land is the garden theme. He makes it attractive as an art form, which, of 
course, itis. This is an organic homestead, a place where “we are economically creative and 
not merely economically consumptive.” 


Another of Borsodi’s axioms, is that the homestead and the home are a family affair: 
“The natural family seems to me the normal nucleus around which to build such a home.” 
Such a home provides a place where children are absorbed in nature and practical arts. He 
has little good to say about the conditions children experience in modern schools. They 
need a natural and liberal education. 


He suggested the organization of what we now call intentional communities, groups 
of people who come together around common values. He offered a constitution for its 
formation. His preamble reads: 

‘We, the members of this homestead, in order to form a more perfect home, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common interest, promote the general welfare 


and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our prosperity, do ordain and establish 
this constitution. 


This is, of course, a paraphrase of the Preamble to the Constitution of the United 
States of America. It takes us to Borsodi’s core values, values found in The Declaration of 
Independence and Thomas Jefferson. Borsodi wrote: “For quality-minded men and women, 
the economic independence which such a homestead would furnish would be of 
revolutionary consequence.” 
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This revolution is embodied in a key principle, and | think a telling one. This is 

Borsodi’s Declaration of Independence: 

If the majority of our artists, writers, architects, engineers, teachers, musicians, scientists 

were in this way to secure the freedom to refuse to do work which outrages their tastes, life 

for everybody would undergo a radical change. The mere fact that business men would lose 

their power to dictate to the idealists of the world; that they would have to solicit the 

services of idealist rather than the idealist should beg them to utilize their services, would 

be sufficient to change a society in which emphasis is placed upon money into a society in 

which emphasis would be placed upon ideals. 


Under these conditions, the plutocracy would fail, and a new leadership emerge. 


Relative to this, Borsodi quoted Confucius: 


“To learn, and then to practice opportunely what one has learnt - does not this bring with it 
a sense of satisfaction? 


“To have associates in study coming to one from distant parts - does not this also mean 
pleasure in store? 


“Are not those who, while not comprehending all that is said, still remain not unpleased to 
hear mean of superior order? 


Time 


Borsodi found no greater untruth than the biblical curse “In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread.” From this tradition we have the attitude, he believed, that happiness 
is to be free of work. That attitude, he suggested, came out of enslavement. Is there any 
wonder that it is the attitude of the factory worker enslaved to routine drudgery? 


Borsodi proposed a Law of Comfort: “Man must use all the faculties of mind and 
muscle with which [s]he is endowed. We don’t want to abolish labor, we want to ennoble 
and dignify it. Obeying this law gives us physical and mental strength.” 


There are horror stories of the hardship of pioneering farmers and indeed many 
struggled. But compare this to the stories of squalor in the cities. Pioneering was tough 
work. After the land was settled, things often got a lot better. The landscape where | live is 
dotted with old stone houses that market prosperous farms, with families of many children 
- all well housed, well-fed and well-clad; from early years all working for the good of the 
family. There was a sense of community. The land is dotted with villages, with churches, 
schools and mills. This is also a home of the Amish who continue to prosper on the land 
with horse-drawn plows. 


There are a variety of ways drudgery can be relieved on the family homestead. They 
start with collaborative work as a group - everyone pitching in. Children take natural joy 
in creative and productive work. The old and infirmed can work creatively and contribute. 
Borsodi, as noted, was a pioneer in the mechanization of home and farm appliances. He 
brought in electricity, bought an electric range. Put in a pump and hot water heater. The 
bought a small tractor. There is also a lot of work that can just be eliminated such as using 
mulch in the garden to suppress weeds. 


Borsodi considered time a precious commodity. What is the advantage of spending 
time rather than money? Time is not money, as the popular line goes. Time is life itself. 
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“The true economy is not money but time, just as true waste is not money but of the 
irreplaceable materials of nature.” 


As stated, the homestead earns the basic needs in the equivalent of eight months, 
leaving a third of the calendar open for other creative employment - not merely for leisure 
but work and learning and engagement with living. Borsodi noted that during the Middle 
Ages, one-third of the calendar was devoted to holidays and festivals. He also wrote: 


“A beautiful civilization needs more men and women to whom the work of their crafts and 
their professions is the expression of their own inner aspirations. 


“The world needs amateur writers, painters, sculptors, dramatists, teachers and scientist. It 
needs men and women who can appreciate the great achievements of the arts and sciences 
because they are themselves engaged in contributing to them. Many of the greatest 
achievements of the human race in the arts and sciences have been the work of amateurs - 
men and women who worked in many fields and brought to bear upon each of them that 
fresh point of view which the specialist and the technicians do not supply. 


Such as “A Benjamin Franklin who is a printer, a writer, a scientist and a statements; a 
Thomas Jefferson who is a farmer, a philosopher, a teacher, a statesman, a lawyer and a 
writer; a George Washington who is a military strategist, a stateman, s surveyor and a 
farmer: these are worth more to the world than dozens of one-track-minded specialists and 
technicians. 


A few good one-liners: 


Schooling is also part of the home economy, not the factory economy. Play is a 
major part of family life and learning. Play is not paid entertainment. 


We are forced to buy education. Many subjects have been turned into “professions.” 
We want technical experts and specialist to solve our problems. 


The home is a place for hospitality. 
We simply cannot achieve a quality life until we free ourselves from earning money. 
“Time spent in labor we do not enjoy is a crime.” 
And, no amount of wealth will buy us more time. 
Machinery 


With prevailing wages and prices, how does a family get started in homesteading? 
How do they acquire land and equipment? Borsodi provided an accountant’s advice: You 
can start with installment credit. But, he cautioned, credit buying is for investment, not 
expenditure - food processing equipment rather than groceries. It is for productive, not 
non-productive use. Borsodi’s advice is a lot unlike that he might give a small business just 
getting started. 


Commercialism, he continued, along with installment credit, is something that has 
been “shoved down our throats.” He advocated a factory model (which could be small- 
scaled and local) for making domestic (home and garden) machinery, a model that would 
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gradually erode the factory system and its liabilities!2. I should note that Stuart Brand 
proposed much the same model with his 1968 Whole Earth Catalog. 


Wisdom 


Classical economics defines three factors of production: land, labor and capital. A 
fourth is needed: management -administrative skill, courage to take risk and leadership 
needed to make an enterprise flourish. This applies as well to the productive homestead. 

It is, in fact, entrepreneurial. It is about taking risk. For the homesteader, for the quality 
minded individual, management has a spiritual (non-material) dimension. Borsodi called it 
wisdom. To enterprise, knowledge and experience we must add understanding. 


We seek to attain material comfort without sacrificing spiritual comfort. There must 
be a goal. The goal is to abandon the materialistic dogma of the quantity and herd minded 
masses and the factory society. And on this theme, we enter the final part of This Ugly 
Civilization. 


PART V: THE PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECT 


All crave but few are capable of experiencing what Borsodi defined as “comfort:” 


“There can be no conquest of comfort, even though we surround ourselves with all the 
comfort which civilization offers us, until we answer this question for ourselves and put into 
the answer whatever may be needed of the accumulated knowledge of mankind, of personal 
experience, and of the understanding that makes for wisdom. 


We are born into a tyranny of convention. “It is a chaos of irrational, contradictory, 
cowardly conventions which have acquired validity not because of inherent truth and 
goodness and beauty but through the inertia of great antiquity and general consent.” And, 
it is “the compromises of the timid and fearful masses.” 


Exceptional individuals have, over the ages, given us great ideas that we may choose 
to apply deliberately to our lives. By doing so, an intelligent person “may live the good life, 
... eat freely of the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil.” 


All of us are subject to our environment - family, school, friends, work. There are 
those rare people who question assumptions, beliefs and attitudes. Most are too busy to do 
so, too busy to read, reflect and converse with others. We need an environment that allows 
us to excel, to reach out. The environment can be changed by a friend, a teacher, a book a 
defining experience. The Superior person as Confucius noted, awakens and “can begin 
his[her] warfare upon the all-encircling falsehoods of our civilized convention.” But we 
have to make the effort. 


At this point Borsodi introduced his “barriers:” falsehood that are the barriers to 
wisdom (and therefor to comfort). They reveal themselves through self-contradiction. By 
comparing conventional assumptions, we reveal these falsehoods. 


Borsodi raised a crucial philosophical point about the nature of order. Does order 
come out of Nature, out of our scientific understanding? He said no. Order in Nature is 


12 Within a few years he started manufacturing domestic equipment, such as looms, at the School of Living. 
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apparent but not necessary. Order is, in fact of our own devising. But to the extent that 
such order corresponds with truth, it is important because it promotes our survival. 


Truth comes out of wisdom: “The wiser we are, the profounder our knowledge, the 
deeper our understanding, the greater are the probabilities of our survival and the greater 
are the possibilities of our conquest of comfort.” Our understanding of things has value 
“only to the extent to which they contribute to [our] survival and comfort.” 

“Only as we free ourselves from servitude to arbitrary and non-creative routines; from 
conventions which do not contribute to comfort - only as we give ourselves the time and 


leisure necessary to develop wisdom, do we begin consciously to create patterns of our own 
and so take on one of the attributes which give dignity to our conception of deity. 


This can happen only when the quality-minded attain sufficient freedom. It is they: 


“who formulate what we may call mankind's laws of normality: norms deduced from the 
study of the necessities of human beings; norms which must be observed if men are to live 
comfortably; norms the violation of which are followed by premature decay and premature 
death.” 


Wisdom must stand the same pragmatic tests as convention. It has to work. The 
difference is that the free person’s actions are consciously directed; chosen. The wise, the 
quality mind, must, therefore, free themselves from convention - for their own sakes and 
for prosperity. 


Borsodi closed this section with a poignant quote: 
It is an ugly world, my friends. Perhaps it may be made a beautiful world, my friends. 
It is an evil world, my friends. Perhaps it may be made a good world, my friends. 
It is a foolish world, my friends. Perhaps it may be made a wise world, my friends 


Free yourselves, my friends, and it becomes yours to make it what you will 
The Barriers 


Seeking the objective of obtaining wisdom we encounter the barriers to achieving it. 
Borsodi first used the term “problems of living” in this section. He then defined them as 
“barriers.” There are ten of them. 


Borsodi devoted several chapters to the barriers and how to overcome them. Again, 
the answer is education. One of the bright rays of Borsodi’s genius was his capacity to 
penetrate to the essence of issues, to achieve a compelling clarity of understanding; 
something that the radical, Counterculture era, sociologist C. Wright Mills would later call a 
“lucid summation.” Mills said that the lucid summation, the product of the sociological 
imagination, provided not only clarity but also the moral energy need to affect change in a 
broken society. Borsodi had that lucid imagination. 


The barriers are, in one sense, statements of problems, and in another sense, 
suggest goals to be achieved. Barriers to what? The answer said Borsodi is “our 
individuality.” Each of these barriers represents an externally composed restraint. They 
are all built into the way we live. And even in a “democracy” we are far less free to 
determine our own lives than we would wish. 
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Economic Barrier 


We must all adopt methods to securing food, clothing and shelter. More specifically, 
these methods must provide security, satisfying work and independence. This is not 
achieved by working to make money. Borsodi wrote: “Economically we must be dependent 
upon no one but ourselves and those of our own household. For to the degree in which we 
are dependent economically upon others, to that degree do we cease to be free to live as we 
would like to live.” 


Borsodi illustrated this barrier with the Biblical story of Jacob and Esau: When one 
becomes dependent upon another, they may have to sell their birthright of freedom and 
happiness. “The terms upon which an exchange is made between two parties are 
determined by the relative extent to which each is free to refuse to make the exchange.” 
We must first achieve that freedom. 


Only by satisfying the essentials of comfort, of our basic needs, by devoting 
ourselves to work that is satisfying, can we be “free for the expression of our own 
aspiration” and “make civilization less ugly than today.” 


Physiological Barrier 


We are woefully misinformed concerning how our bodies work. We are misled into 
“foolish habits of eating, drinking, clothing, sheltering and caring for ourselves.” The 
factory system devitalizes our food: we are “overfed, constipated, nerve racked, physically 
inferior. Hospitals, sanitariums and asylums multiply endlessly.” 


Yet an enormous body of information exists from which we can learn to live 
healthfully. We need to learn to eat properly, to exercise, to rest. We need to learn to enjoy 
life and that comes through good health. 


Factory food is a poor substitute for home grown. It can be, and often is, unhealthy. 
This is being demonstrated by modern medical research. We are hurried, driven by the 
clock - a strain on the nerves and body. 


“There can be no real enjoyment of comfort until we discover that the most important thing 
for which we ought to be in business is our health. 


Social 


We all know that we are a social species; “inescapably gregarious.” We are, 
however, expected to conform to conventions, to sacrifice our individuality. Upon 
examination, for the few who take the time to do so, these conventions are absurd. Borsodi 
wrote in depth about convention just before this part of the book. 


We cannot entirely abandon social convention, but we need not engage in them to 
the expense of our own goodness. Conventions such as courtesy are of mutual benefit. 
Others deprive us of freedom and individuality. We need not be terrorized by “what they 
may think about us.” We can learn to be free, independent and self-reliant. By achieving 
our economic independence, we become free to live our own lives. 
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Biological 


We are sexual beings. Society defines our sexual behavior and roles. At the time of 
This Ugly Civilization women had only recently achieved the right to vote; women were 
working to break conventional barriers and stereotypes. 


Parenthood, Borsodi observed, is a great adventure: 


“It offers us unlimited opportunities for self-expression, yet it is the greatest of all 
disciplines. Parenthood, through every stage - conception, pre-natality, infancy, childhood, 
adolescence, mating and finally the second cycle of life - is potent with joys that can fully 
compensate us for the pain and suffering which seem invariable accompaniments of 
everything worthwhile.” 


Our attitudes towards sex have been institutionalized. They define the roles of 
women; not necessarily to their advantage. Sex has been made evil, not natural. 
“Hypocrisy, jealousy, frigidity, prostitution, abortion - these fruits of our present sexual 
conventions will remain to plague us.” 


The family is the basic unit of human life. Industrialism has weakened the family. 
To restore it to its proper place the family unit must provide for its own economic 
functions: 


1. “It can furnish us a superior instrumentality for securing most of the essentials 
and many of the luxuries of life.” 

2. “It can furnish us with desirable conditions under which to mate, reproduce and 
rear our children. 

3. It can provide for our social functions: “It can furnish us a really satisfying field 
in which and through which we can entertain, education and express ourselves. 


The family is the foundation of the homestead. The family homestead is a social 
microcosm. Borsodi wrote: 


“The development of a family on a homestead of its own is not only potent with comfort; it is 
potent with social progress. For the family unit’s own homestead is a social microcosm. 


It furnishes us the opportunity to deal with all the problems with which society as a whole 
has to cope. What is most important, the problems of private property, land tenure, 
inheritance, rent, taxation, free trade, tariff, law, education as they develop in the life of the 
family may be disposed of without sacrificing the unique interests of the individual to the 
supposed interest of the indifferent masses. 


Were we to accept the family and not the factory as the true stage upon which to enact the 
drama of our lives, not only would we be free from the exactions of our factory-dominated 
civilization but the less independent rank and file of mankind would be tempted to imitate 
the sort of life that they would see us live in order to win a similar freedom. 


And those of us who believe that life is enriched by the degree in which we individually 
control our environment would be able to nullify the activities of those who believe that the 
social environment - the factory, the church, the state - should control all of the important 
activities of individuals. 
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Religious 


Fear is bred, if not born, into us. Out of fear we flee - or we strive to destroy. Fear is 
natural - life is dangerous. But most of our response to fear is conditioned. It is unnatural 
and it is irrational. 


Religion has offered solace through escaping from the hard facts of life. It evades 
the essential facts of life. Borsodi is rather extreme on this position: 


Until we utterly and completely exorcise all religion from our being; until we drop all fears, 
superstitions, rituals, habits, which spring from religion, no true spiritual comfort is 
possible; we are not properly equipped to extract from every moment of life the uttermost of 
truth, goodness and beauty. 


Nothing is gained by shifting the point of inquiry from nature, which can be observed, 
measured and analyzed, to god who cannot be known and concerning whom the lowest 
savage and the most highly civilized man can speak with equal authority. 


The wise person understands that the more we know, the more there is we do not 
know. He or she faces life squarely. We doubt, we question, we are what nature made us - 
a complex, self-aware being. We have an intelligence that allows us to create and build. 
Conventional religion, Borsodi asserted is “a hindrance to the formulation of an intelligent 
morality.” That there is little universality among moral creeds suggests a lack of agreement 
on the nature of a supreme deity. There are questions of tremendous importance in our 
lives, but religion does not adequately address them, he asserted. 


Is religion a means of dealing with life or a matter of conformity? Do we fear God or 
fear ostracism? Do we fear damnation? The sun shines and the rains fall the same upon 
the believer and the unbeliever. Our choice is to act within the conventions inimical to life 
and comfort, or to act in according to the realities of our life on this Earth. 


This is one of Borsodi’s longest essays about the Barriers. I don’t think Borsodi is 
atheistic but rather non-theistic. We can summarize his argument in this statement: “We 
must get rid of religion, among other reasons, because it is a hinderance to the formation of 
a. morality intelligent enough to make possible the conquest of comfort.” 


“If we must have the psychic release of genuine religious experience; if we must aspire to 
something above our individual selves and worthy of our worship, let us devise anew 
worship of the lares and penates - of the spirit of the home, the family and the fireside. 
These at least are worthy of consecration at our hands, because they are capable of 
responding to the best that we may give to them. 


If we must have a religion, let it be this religion which conduces to our comfort rather than 
erects barriers to it. 


This position will be troubling to many. Much of the accumulated record of human 
experience is religious. Borsodi was all his life surrounded by men and women of deep 
faith. He expressed a deep moral spirituality a number of times. I believe his objection was 
to irrational dogmatism and certainly to centralization and hierarchies. He clearly 
understood that there is more to understanding than rational explanation. I should add 
that we know nothing for sure about Borsodi’s family religious history. 
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Political 


Weare born into political status: citizen, subject, comrade. We can change our 
political status by moving to another country. We can avoid tithes, but we can’t avoid taxes. 
If you chose not to pay taxes, or accept compulsory military service, you will likely be 
imprisoned. Abandonment of the state, however, gives us an alternative evil. 


Government is a necessary evil. It has, however, but three functions: 


1. To protect its members from antisocial activity: law enforcement and courts. 

2. To protect is members from the attacks of other governments. 

3. To render various social and economic services such as schools, the postal 
service, fire protection, water and sewer systems, roads and streets. 


These functions are necessary only when they are not provided by other means and 
most could be provided through local, voluntary cooperation. 


“We develop government because it is an agency which generates social control, when we 
should develop institutions like the family which are agencies for generating self-control” 


Do governments exist for the benefit of the public, asked Borsodi, or are they more 
conducive to the benefit of the governors? Bureaucracies maintain government for its own 
sake. There is plenty of corruption at every level of government but the higher you go, to 
state and national governments, the more likely it will dominate. The higher you go, the 
more likely the objective of elected officials tends to be power. The broader the scope of 
government the more the need for power, for force, for coercion, to maintain what it 
defines as order. 


Economic independence will not free us entirely from government, but it can 
enormously reduce its scope. We cannot reform government from the top down. We can 
only do so from the grassroots - from the bottom up. By what means? Through education, 
the arts, self-reliance and self-sufficiency; by undertaking essential services through local 
collaboration; by open discussion of issues, planning and works for the common benefit. 
We need a local news media that is not subject to the pressure of advertisement. By 
developing the arts (beauty) in our communities. By electing quality-minded individuals to 
local authorities. By boycotting mass-produced goods. Perhaps through considered acts of 
civil disobedience. 


Government is an idea. There are other ideas, better ideas. Must we be dependent 
upon government (and other centralized powers) or can we make them dependent upon 
the quality minded? Thousands of small communities of quality minded homesteaders 
would create the power of change in incremental steps. It is evolution in process but 
revolutionary in outcome. Ultimately the factory system and its twin - big government - 
will erode. 

“In a society in which the press, the stage, and the class-room were controlled by the quality 
minded, leviathan would be reduced to normal dimensions. Control of the irreducible 
minimum of government remaining would become of little importance because the ideas of 


the quality-minded, rather than the interests of the quantity-minded would become of 
paramount interest to government officialdom.” 
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Our choice is between power and the power of ideas: “Whatever we are able to 
accomplish toward the making of a more beautiful civilization comes from the innate 
strength and persuasiveness of the ideas which we launch.” We must be free to pursue 
those ideas. 


Moral 


Morality is another body of ideas enforced by law and convention. It is about our 
relationship to other human beings. Moral norms may be obeyed unquestionably - or if 
you have the power - ignored. There are contending bodies of morality - which do you 
follow? Morality, Borsodi observed, is not absolute. Moreover, it is expressed individually. 
He wrote: “No progress over the moral barrier is possible until we have the time and the 
freedom for two things: the devising of moral values of our own and the development of a 
self-consciousness which enables us to utilize our own values.” 


Moral systems seem to have less to do with ethics, with higher values, than with 
enforcement of conformity. We are made to feel guilty in the sight of man and/or god. We 
are expected to comply. We are bound by a sense of duty. These duties are arbitrary, rule- 
bound and inflexible. It is not an art of human relationship among equals. It is nota 
philosophy to guide the good life. 


If every human act is a unique event, it follows that the moral equation is defined by 
that uniqueness - not by absolutes. Moral codes assume everyone is exactly alike. 
Morality, however, varies with age, through the stages of human development. Each stage 
has its own unique needs and conditions. The relationship between two or more people, 
two or more groups, is also unique. It is the art of accommodation, or perhaps a better 
term is collaboration. It is a process of conscious decision. 


The quality of a relationship is not defined by laws or rules of etiquette, but rather 
by mutual respect. People form enduring associations through mutual respect. Men and 
women through their sense of respect have created the best social philosophies. Law has 
evolved and recognizes circumstance and culpable intent - the intent to harm another for 
personal gain. 


Morality is not simply habit - it involves informed choice. Some relationships carry 
an overwhelming duty such as that of parents for their children - but from the beginning 
the family and the home have been sacrosanct domains. We must not be intimidated by 
religious rule. The law we can be readily challenged in court. 


In summary: 


“If we are intelligently true to ourselves, we will be as just to all whom our acts affect as we 
can be.” 


‘What we lose, however, in superficial satisfaction because of the restraints we impose upon 
ourselves, we more than gain by the depth of our understanding of all that we do permit 
ourselves to experience.” 


Only a person of exceptional quality, the Superior personality, has the capacity to act 
morally. They act not out of fear but of courage, of intelligence, and of truth, goodness and 
beauty. 
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This Ugly Civilization is one of Borsodi’s best philosophical statements. It is 
essentially a moral treatise. He expressed personal conclusion to key issue and these 
statements help define (but do not fully explain) his own moral principles. His approach of 
posing problems (barriers) for solutions dissolves convention. It gives us self- 
determination. But this too is a fundamental moral principle. 


Psychological 


We are emotional beings. Civilization, however, tends to make us emotional 
illiterates. We no longer have much contact with life, with birth and death. Our education 
divorces knowledge from living. Children are taught to sit still and silent in class, to be well 
behaved. In church we too often are required to enter the presence of deity with reserve, 
dignity and decorum. We hold our temper. Men don’t cry. We have, in short, become 
psychological cripples. 

“We have been made emotionally abnormal by deprivations which have dried up our 


affections; starved our sympathies; made us indifferent to misfortune and paralyzed our 
understanding.” 


We must learn to engage with life and the emotions nature has endowed us with. 
This doesn’t come from books but rather from engagement with life, engagement free of 
conventions. 
“Here self-sufficiency can serve us supremely well. It not only releases us from servitude to 


the factory-dominated civilization which today aborts our psychological development, but it 
furnishes us in place of it a whole life of emotional education through contact with reality. 


“And in thus reducing our emotional maladjustment to life and stimulating our emotional 
adaptation to it, we tend to overcome the psychological barrier to comfort. 


Educational 


Because we think, what we learn is of the greatest importance. Few of us, however, 
learn to think well. Education is something we undertake only early in life, in school. The 
school does not seek to equip us for life; for a job yes, but not for living. 


‘It is the possession of this faculty of thinking with its limitless capacity for enriching life 
which gives to education its great importance. 


The factory system demands narrow specialization and the schools respond. 
Colleges are vocational schools. They prepare us for making money, for success. A few of 
us are ruthless enough to climb to the top of the system of acquisition. 


Part of educational is vocational; however, “The matter of equipping us for living 
beautifully is relegated to a subordinate place when it is not entirely forgotten by our 
educational institutions.” 


Borsodi concluded: 


Education ceases to be a barrier to comfort only if we can afford to make the whole of life a 
two-fold process - a process of acquiring facts about living, and of acquiring understanding 
of their significance. The two processes must continue unremittingly throughout life. 


A lifetime devoted to such education may not, it is true, make us perfectly wise, but it should 
at least make us wise enough to escape from the false values to which the masses of 
mankind unthinkingly dedication their existence. 
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Individual 


We are individuals, each with unique needs and desires. We crave the joy that we 
can secure from doing creative work. However, “The greater our individual endowment, 
the greater is the antithesis with which life confronts us.” We are torn between the desire 
for society and the desire to be ourselves, between wealth and joy: 

If we are to conquer this final barrier to comfort, we must resolve the conflict between our 
individual desires and cravings for a personal fulfillment and the demands and limitations 


which marriage and home and society place upon us. We must end the antithesis between 
our own ego and the other egos with which it is necessary for us to come to terms. 


Borsodi answered this dilemma with the idea of friendship: “For friendship offers us 
the only satisfying synthesis between ourselves and our fellow human beings.” He added: 
“the joys of life are doubled and redoubled when we can share them and live them over and 
over with our friends.” 


The bonds of friendship are weakened by the hundreds of contacts that define our 
lives13. In the midst of crowds, we feel alone. “The more efficiently we complicate our 
lives, the more certainly do we destroy the conditions under which we can really come to 
know each other.” And further: “For the cultivation of friends we need above all time for 
conversation and freedom to be ourselves - neither of which this factory-dominated 
civilization dares accord us.” When we share the joys of life, we redouble that joy. Life 
becomes beautiful to the degree that we are able to freely express ourselves and that free 
expression comes only with friends and loved-ones. 


“Civilization becomes beautiful in the degree to which those who are capable of 
contributing beauty are free to express themselves.” This includes friendship and it 
includes leadership: “Those who have something exceptional to contribute; those whom 
nature has endowed with greater powers than conferred upon the average men and 
women, must be free to express themselves fully, not only for their own sake, but for the 
sake of mankind.” 


We have a choice of devoting ourself to self-expression or cultivating the social life, 
or somehow both. Rejecting either diminishes us. Family and friends are part of our lives. 
“Both the personal and social aspects of life must, if they are to be made endurable, be 


infused with our genius. Certainly, if we aspire to be superior beings, that superiority should 
be used to ennoble every task in life and not our special talents only. 


But first we must find individual security; the freedom and power to act in our own 
best interest and the best interest of others. 


L’ENVOI 


L’envoi means concluding remarks. Borsodi concludes This Ugly Civilization with 
lines of poetry and a parting personal message, a personal declaration of independence. 
The opening quote is from Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zarathustra. Borsodi used quotes from 
Nietzsche’s Zarathustra to open each section of the book. Those perceptive enough will 
find these quotes thoughtful; and perhaps feel curiosity about what is behind them. 


13 And now we live in an impersonal Facebook/Twitter world. 
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Nietzsche was a radical and controversial philosopher. He used Zarathustra to announce 
the death of god and the ascent of the overman. 


I do not see that Borsodi shared Nietzsche philosophical pretensions, but he did 
share in the vision of the true individual - a vision represented in Jefferson, Thoreau and 
Emerson - all who preceded Nietzsche. Nietzsche also understood the failing of modern 
industrial civilization and laid the foundation for reactionary philosophy, particularly 
existentialism. Existentialism tends to be defeatist and fatalistic. Borsodi was no 
existentialist. 


Borsodi does, in fact, give an odd twist to the Zarathustra story. It starts ona 
mountain from which Zarathustra descends into the world after a long period of 
contemplation. Borsodi, paraphrasing Nietzsche, wrote: 


“The factory has taken us up on an exceedingly high mountain and shown us all the 
great cities of the world, and the riches within them. 


“All these things are yours, the factory says, on condition only that you bow down 
and serve me. Abandon strange and dangerous ideas of your own. Think only of my 
greater glory. Sink your initiative and your individuality in the conventions that sustain 
me, and riches beyond the wildest dream of Croesus shall be yours and your children’s. 


It is this god that Borsodi declared dead. 


Why did he write the book? His answer is that it was not that he had any hope that 
the masses of men would read it. You can show them the way to comfort but “they not only 
lack the will to achieve comfort; they lack even the desire to attain it.” They will live by 
convention and for convention. 


“Why then have I spent all this time to tell the story of my quest for comfort, he 
asked? 


First, 


“Because a cold rage seizes one at whiles 

To show the bitter, old and wrinkled truth 

Stripped naked of all vesture that beguiles, 

False dreams, false hope, false masks and modes of you; 
Because it gives some sense of power and passion 

In helpless impotence to try to fashion 

Our woe in living words howe’er uncouth. 


And second, 


Here and there some weary wanderer 

In that same city of tremendous night, 

Will understand the speech, and feel a stir 

Of fellowship in all-disastrous flight; 

“‘T suffer mute and lonely, yet another 

Uplifts this voice to let me know a brother 

Travels the same wild paths though out of sight. 14 


14 Both of these quotes are from poet James Thomson, The City of Dreadful Night 
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Borsodi concluded the book with some lines of his own, a reflection of Zarathustra’s 
own parting words: 


And so good-bye. 
You probably will continue as before. And so shall I. 


But I, at least, am free to continue the quest of comfort on my own small domain - mine as 
long as I can scrape together the taxes which the state levies upon it. 


I, at least, have the opportunity to work out a manner of living for myself without regard to 
the life that landlords, tradesmen and manufacturers would impose upon me. 


I, at least, can say to the factory: 
“Get thee hence. I want thy riches not, because I need them not.” 


A comfortable home in which to labor and to play, with trees and grass and flowers and 
skies and stars; a small garden; a few fruit trees, some fowls, some kine, some bees; and 
three big dogs to keep the salesmen out - and I, at least have time for love, for children, for a 
few friends, and for the work I like to do. 


More the world can give to no man, and more no man can give to the world. 
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6: Dayton 


Borsodi first reported his homesteading experience as part of his book This Ugly 
Civilization in 1929. The objective of his homestead was personal independence. Ona 
small homestead a family has shelter and can produce much of its own food, do weaving, 
crafts and other things to provide its needs. 


Borsodi’s model came out of an agrarian context described in another chapter of this 
book. Farming was still very much a part of American life. More people lived on farms then 
and many in the cities had been raised on farms. As the Great Depression deepened year 
by year, people who could returned to family farms. A lot of economically stricken 
communities saw merit in a return to the land and numerous homesteading projects were 
started across the country to provide jobless people with greater personal security. It was 
natural that Borsodi would be called to assist at Dayton, Ohio in 1933. 


Over the course of better than a year, Borsodi advised and provided leadership in 
establishing a model homesteading program for Dayton. Dayton was an early leader in the 
homesteading movement during the Great Depression. There were some competent and 
dedicated people involved. It became part of a national movement during one of the most 
stressful periods in American history. It became a focus of the Roosevelt New Deal 
administration. 


The project was a failure - as were many of the homesteading projects across the 
country. But then, in any field of endeavor, a great majority of projects fail or achieve only 
disappointing results. What Borsodi learned there inspired him to establish the School of 
Living and homesteading communities on private land trusts during the following years. 
This is the story of the Dayton experiment and what Borsodi brought away from it. 


Homesteading Model 


Borsodi first attracted attention about his homesteading experiment when the New 
Republic ran a three-part condensed version of This Ugly Civilization during the summer of 
1929. The New Republic was (and is) a liberal American magazine of commentary on 
politics and the arts with influence on American political and cultural thinking. Founded in 
1914 by major leaders of the Progressive Movement, it attempted to find a balance 
between a progressivism focused on humanitarianism and moral passion while also 
seeking a basis in scientific analysis of social issues. Eleanor Roosevelt (Franklin Roosevelt 
was then governor of New York) read the New Republic series and visited Borsodi at 
Dogwoods. 


This Ugly Civilization arrived in bookstores just weeks before the Great Depression 
began. In it, Borsodi explored three themes. The first was a critique of the American 
industrial and commercial economy. It could be argued that he had anticipated the Great 
Depression. It was also his first statement of an educational program. Third, Borsodi 
described his homesteading experience and made a business case for the model. This was 
extremely timely in its appeal to support the many people out of work and evicted from 
their homes. 
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As the Depression deepened, Borsodi’s publisher asked for a more popular version 
of This Ugly Civilization focused on his homesteading experience. In 1933, Borsodi 
published a far more comprehensive book on homesteading, Flight from the City: An 
Experiment in Creative Living on the Land?5. In that volume, Borsodi provided a practical, 
and now classic, homesteading manual. He focused on the advantages of decentralization - 
of both industry and population, of moving away from the city and ultimately back to the 
farm and family enterprise to produce the food and goods needed. It was at that time he 
was invited to Dayton. 


Dayton added a new dimension to Borsodi’s program, the homestead community. 
Two years later, following his Dayton experience, in his introduction to the second edition 
of Flight from the City (1935), Borsodi noted that the Dayton project was at a standstill as a 
result of “federalization.” At the end of the book, he added a “Postlude” about the Dayton 
experiment. He wrote about “colonies” of 40 homesteading families that he had proposed 
for Dayton. These colonies, or associations, would be self-managing, self-governing. He 
provided considerable details about where he hoped the Dayton experiment would go. I 
think we need to define this as an interim report written while he was still at Dayton. In 
that edition, Borsodi also introduced his School of Living and included a statement of its 
mission. With his School of Living, he was clearly seeking a more workable alternative for 
creating homestead communities. This chapter will describe what he learned from the 
Dayton experience and | believe it will help understand the work he undertook during the 
following years. 


Great Depression and Dayton 


The Great Depression of 1929 occurred less than a year into Republican Herbert 
Hoover's presidency. He thought it would be over by the following year, but it soon became 
clear that there was a persisting economic downturn. In 1931 Hoover established the 
Commission on Unemployment Relief. They started with mining communities in the Ohio 
River valley. With the assistance of Federal and state agencies, including church 
organizations and the Pennsylvania State Bureau of Education, they began to establish 
subsistence farms. The objective was to combine part-time farming with part-time mining. 
The idea was to promote local self-reliance. Hoover was unwilling to spend public funds to 
support it and the project failed the following year. 


Dayton was a prime example of this model to pursue a grassroots solution. The 
project was launched by prominent social leaders, supported by wealthy backers and 
staffed by religious and social workers, including Mildred Loomis. The Great Depression 
continued to deepen throughout Hoover’s administration. In 1933 Franklin D Roosevelt. 
succeeded him as President. The story of the Great Depression is mostly about Roosevelt’s 
New Deal administration - a massive government response to the crisis. Roosevelt was a 
Democrat with the expected values of that party. He wanted to use the power of 
government to alleviate suffering and put the country back to work. He vastly expanded 
government programs and spending. Roosevelt was admittedly experimenting and 
expected failures and, as we shall see, they occurred. 


15 4 second edition of This Ugly Civilization was also published in 1933. 
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Dayton Subsistence Homesteading 


Dayton was a factory town and those factories, as they did across the country, had 
shut down leaving many workers unemployed. The Dayton Subsistence “Production Units” 
were established in 1932. Elizabeth Nutting, director of a division of the Dayton Council of 
Social Agencies (that coordinated Dayton depression relief) organized the Production-Unit 
program. There were perhaps 500 families involved in the city. They produced food and a 
variety of household goods. They had a barter exchange system. Nutting believed that 
more was needed, a subsistence homesteading project. 


There are several accounts about how Borsodi was drawn to Dayton. In one, 
Mildred Loomis, living in Dayton, who had met Borsodi in 1932 after reading This Ugly 
Civilization, and being deeply impressed by it, related the experience to Margaret 
Hutchison, a leader in the Dayton relief effort and they visited Borsodi at Dogwoods. In this 
version, they then informed Elizabeth Nutting. In another story (by Mildred), Nutting, 
Director of the Council of Social Agencies in Dayton, having read the New Republic series, 
invited Borsodi to Dayton to explore combining production units with his model of 
homesteading. He made several visits to Dayton starting in January 1933. 


Rev. C. L. Seasholes, head of the Dayton Council of Social Agencies, formed a Unit 
Committee in February 1933 to organize the homesteading project. Rev. Seasholes 
appointed General George Wood to head this committee. Borsodi was invited to join the 
project as an official adviser in May. He received a salary of about $200 per month. 


The Unit Committee proposed a plan to establish small numbers of families in rural 
homesteading communities where they would produce necessities, included food, clothing 
and household items, by they own labor. The plan was that unemployed people growing 
their own food would need less relief. A 160-acre farm was acquired west of the city on 
Liberty Road (Called the Dayton Homestead, later named the Liberty Homestead). It was 
planned to accommodate 35 - 40 families on up to three-acre homesteads with an 
additional 55 acres held in common. The land was offered under lease and a dozen families 
started plots. 


The Liberty site was formally dedicated May 14, 1933. Several homesteaders 
moved into a brick farmhouse already on the property and prepared to start home 
construction. Rammed-earth construction was planned. Borsodi had reportedly asked for 
assistance from local builders and trade unions, but it was not forthcoming. Based on his 
own experience at Dogwoods, he proposed a construction training program for the 
homesteaders. 


The Liberty Homestead was just the beginning. In April 1933 property for an East 
Dayton production unit was acquired. The plan was for 50 homesteading units 
surrounding Dayton. There was considerable enthusiasm for the idea. The project leaders 
wanted to make Dayton the leading laboratory for homesteading in the country. An 
advisory board of educators was established, form Ohio (State University) and New York 
(Colombia) to “oversee the cultural and adult-education programs of the proposed fifty 
units.” 
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Subsistence Homesteads Division 


In June,1933 Congress passed the National Industrial Recover Act to provide 
$25,000,000 for subsistence homesteading. The Subsistence Homesteads Division (SHD) 
was established as an agency under the US Department of Interior. It was formed August 
23, 1933. Milburn L. Wilson was selected to direct it. The record is not clear about who 
initiated the philosophy of the SHD, but it reflected ideas Borsodi presented in This Ugly 
Civilization and Flight From the City. Eleanor Roosevelt, who had consulted with Borsodi, 
took a personal interest in the project. It was based on “an agrarian, “back-to-the-land” 
philosophy. The objective was a house and a plot of land upon which the tenants could 
grow most of their own food for home consumption and not for commercial sale. A 
corollary was that cash would be earned in some form of employment outside the home. It 
also emphasized community and cooperation. Some 34 communities (other reports of up 
to 98 or even 200) federal subsistence homestead projects were set up across the country. 


Wilson visited Dayton in September 1933. Borsodi worked with him to secure a 
$50,000 government loan. It was the first project under the new Division to receive 
funding, and the only one with a no-strings provision. It was also the smallest sum in a list 
of New Deal Subsistence Homesteads (DSH) and the only one issued as a loan - several 
projects received grants of between one and 3.4 million dollars. In October, Borsodi 
secured a check for $9,000 to pay for the Liberty property. 


The SHD had a short and controversial life. It was dissolved May 15, 1935. See 
below. 


Rotarian Support 


Frank D. Slutz’s article “Dayton’s Self-Help Plan” appeared in the January 1934 issue 
of The Rotarian. Slutz reported that the program was started in 1932 by Dr. Elizabeth 
Nutting of the Dayton Council of Social Agencies. She was assisted by H. H. Keeler and Mrs. 
George H. Wood. They started, he reported, with “production units,” of which there were 
ten, each with its own headquarters, who produced products for trade and barter locally. 
These products included: “woolen comforts, rebuilt shoes, soap, women’s house dresses, 
girls’ and children’s dresses, men’s work shirts, overalls, firewood, canned fruits and 
vegetables (the latter raised in the unit gardens), wool-felt blankets and overcoats, twelve 
hundred loaves of bread daily, chickens and eggs.” One unit built a Unit Hall of some 7,000 
square feet from used bricks. It had a large auditorium-gymnasium and many small rooms. 
Members also developed nursery schools. There were “Forums, lectures, band concerts, 
motion pictures, parities and dinners for members...”. The ten Production Units formed an 
association which met weekly. 


Slutz reported a new project with Mr. Ralph Borsodi as an advisor. This consisted of 
the purchase of the land for the Dayton Homestead. He wrote that six houses were being 
built at the time. 


The Borsodi Plan: Borsodi at Dayton 


Borsodi’s first public report on the Dayton homesteading project came out April 19, 
1933 in an article in The Nation: “Dayton, Ohio, Makes Social History.” This was, I should 
point out, printed just before Borsodi was formally brought on board. This brief document 
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is clearly Borsodi’s manifesto. In the first sentence he proclaimed the project as “the stage 
for an important economic, social and educational experiment.” The objective was to ring 
the city with Homestead Units that “represents an attempt to solve the dilemmas of the 
machine age along entirely new lines.” What makes the project distinctive is that, unlike 
hundreds of similar movements across the country, rather than based on production for 
sale it is about production for use. It represents a better way of living rather than a 
temporary solution for people “now struggling for happiness in our industrial civilization.” 


Borsodi reported that Dayton started with Production Units in various parts of the 
city with members of 800 families or about 4,000 men, women and children. Each of the 
production units secured an empty house or building, “acquires sewing machines, shoe- 
making machinery, abandoned bakery ovens, and begins to make dresses and shirts, to 
bake bread, to repair shoes, to cut wood.” Borsodi wrote that the Production Units were to 
be kept small but nonetheless, they must be adequately managed, and that “exceptional 
leadership” is required. 


The Homestead Units were 
intended to extend the program into the 
countryside. These Homestead Units 
were planned to be located with 15 miles 
of Dayton. The land would be owned 
cooperatively and made available to fe & 
families by perpetual lease agreement. 
Families would build their own homes, “a oo 
poultry house, cowshed, workshop and os 
cultivate a garden, set out an orchard and 
berry patch,” grow their own food and 
achieve self-sufficiency much as the early i 
pioneers did. The homesteads would : | 
provide food and raw materials in on ie | Pd 
exchange forfinished goods. = = ™"™ eae a 
Cooperatives would be formed for larger- 
scale operations such as grain. Trades and crafts would also be developed. Trade within 
the program is by barter. There will be electricity for lighting and power. Borsodi added a 
paragraph about mobilizing funds and loans to homesteaders to get them started. He re- 
emphasized that the land would be held in trust. 


Map of Dayton area showing the proposed sites for additional homestead units. 
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He summarized'!°: 


“The outstanding fact about these homesteads is that they are designed not only for family 
gardening, but for family weaving and sewing and family activities in all the crafts which 
have been neglected for so many years. The loom room and the workshop, with all their 
opportunities for self-expression and creative education, are once again to become part of 
the American scene. .... that they fulfilled in the early American home - to furnish economic 
independence, security and self-sufficiency.” 


16 These homestead principles were already expressed in This Ugly Civilization and exemplified in Borsodi’s own homestead. 
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Borsodi made his case for more efficient technology to eliminate drudgery and 
increase productivity. He added: 
“The homestead will furnish the security of which industrialism has deprived us. What I 
called domestic machinery?’ in my last book, in contrast to factory machinery, is to be given 


a chance to free the unemployed of Dayton from the dependence upon industry and make 
possible a higher standard of living than they ever before enjoyed.” 


Borsodi argued for decentration, “making the home rather than the factory the 
economic center of life and turning to education and the artist-teacher rather than to the 
politician and the technical specialist for a way out.” 


“Thus, Dayton is making social history. .... Something really new is emerging from its 
struggle with the problem of relief.” 


Postlude 


In the second edition of Flight From the City (1935), in a section with the title 
“Postlude,” Borsodi gave a further account of the Dayton experiment. He included the 
above 1933 report on Dayton homesteading and added: 

“Since the above report was written, the goal for the coming year in Dayton, provided the 
necessary capital can be secured, is to establish fifty Homestead Units to enable between 


1,750 and 2,000 families to make themselves self-sufficient and secure even under present- 
day depression conditions.” 


Following this statement, he provided a more in-depth plan. 


The new Homestead settlements, or 
colonies as he called them, he reiterated, aS a 
were planned to encircle Dayton to a | enn ae a | 
distance of up to 15 miles - allowing (WO 1S, cpl euarmmmnnerirns q 
homesteaders to commute to jobs in the 
city. The plan was for 50 units of 35 to 40 





families each for a total of 1,750 families. ie mi: 
Pictured is the plan for the Liberty eh a 
Homestead. + al 





Borsodi’s “Postlude” expressed what | fa ae Pca lo 
he thought the philosophy of the Dayton 1 Se ae sot oa ae 
project should be, and, summarizing his 
article in The Nation: It, first of all, “represents an attempt to solve the dilemmas of the 
machine age along entirely new lines.” Second, is to provide production for consumption, 
not for sale. Third, it is “not only a temporary solution for the problem of unemployment 
but a permanently better way of living for every man, woman, and child now struggling for 
happiness in our industrial civilization.” 





Borsodi stated what might be called his declaration of independence: “Dayton is not 
waiting for economic planning in order to find some way of taming the machine. It is 
decentralizing production, instead of integrating it; and eliminating distribution costs by 
making the point of production and the point of consumption one and the same. It is 


17 This was the beginning of appropriate technology Schumacher popularized 40 years later. 
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making the home, rather than the factory, the economic center of life, and turning to 
education, and the artist-teacher rather than to the politician and the technical specialists 
for a way out. Dayton promises to make social history. Something really new is emerging 
from its struggle with the problem of relief.” 


In his usual fashion, Borsodi 
provided a detailed plan for the 
Homestead Units. There is a plot layout, a 
“Bird’s-eye view” of a three acres 
homestead, and a plan for a comfortable 
family home. He suggested raising the 
necessary capital through Independence 
Bonds, making government aid 








unnecessary. He estimated a total of just 
under $2.5 million for all 50 of the Homestead 
Units (closer to $50 million dollars in 2021). 
His accounting included land, electrical 
services for water wells, pumps and 
plumbing, household appliances, agricultural 
implements and tools, livestock, feed and 
groceries during construction, seeds, plants 
and trees. He provided budgets for each unit 
and for each family in the unit. He calculated 
interest and amortization for fifteen years: weekly installments of $6.14. He continued his 
budgeting down to each item of domestic machinery and equipment, including 500 canning 
jars per family. He also drew up a detailed family food budget for six months to get started 
- until the first crops were produced. There are five pages of detailed accounting. 


























Borsodi included “Extracts from the Constitution of the First Homestead Unit” which 
I further extract: 


“We the undersigned, in order to secure the opportunity to: 


Satisfy our needs and desires directly by production for our own use through intensive 
husbandry and home craftsmanship 


Achieve a permanent basis of economic independence and security 
Develop a progressively higher standard of living 


Provide for our youth as soon as they are ready, and assure our aged as long as they are 
able, participation in productive and creative activities. 


Enrich family and home life by reducing drudgery and releasing creative activity through 
the use of domestic machinery 


Increase control over our destinies by solving our problems through simple family and 
neighborhood activities rather than through large, complicated and impersonal civic and 
industrial relationships, and 
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Furnish to the community of Dayton, which is assisting us to establish ourselves on 
homesteads, an example of effectual and beautiful living, to associate ourselves together to 
form a community of homesteads and pledge ourselves to abide by the provisions of this 
constitution. 


He added a right of members “to the development of a completely individual life.” 


Borsodi also proposed a lease agreement for each homestead which not only 
outlined the conditions of the lease but served to keep the land in trust and put the land 
beyond the reach of probate courts. The lessee has the right to dispose of “improvements.” 


Borsodi concluded with an article by Walter Locke, vice-president of the Unit 
Committee, that was published in The Dayton News. Locke advocated a back-to-the-land 
solution for the ongoing economic depression. He described, in his own words, the 
objective Borsodi advocated: a few acres for a productive family garden to support a job in 
town, and to provide security when there was no work. Cash production is not, he argued, 
the answer. Neither is laboring as an exclusive means of livelihood. The homestead 
represents the middle ground. He concluded: “Till industry and agriculture can both, by a 
growth in wisdom, be made safe for democracy, this halfway place of refuge, the 
combination of the two gives challenge to our thought.” 


Borsodi Final Report on Dayton 


In January 1934, Borsodi wrote another article, “Subsistence Homesteads: 
President Roosevelt’s New Land and Population Policy.” 


Borsodi opened this article about the Subsistence Homesteads program on a 
positive note. He thought the Roosevelt administration was going in the right direction - a 
redistribution of the population out of the cities and back to the land. That philosophy was 
put into practice with $25,000,000 allocated for subsistence homesteads. The money was 
for “making loans for and otherwise aiding in the purchase of subsistence homesteads.” 


Dayton, Borsodi wrote, had been selected from nearly 300 applications for a loan. 
There were 50,000 people on relief there out of a population of 200,000. He said he was 
called to serve as a consultant economist. He submitted a plan for homestead communities 
that was accepted, and the first Homestead Unit was organized in the spring of 1933. 
Thirty-five families were settled on 160 acres. One of the unique features of this plan, he 
added, is that land is leased to the homesteaders. This keeps the land in trust. A loan fund 
was established for homesteaders to borrow from. 


Loans were available for eight purposes: “For housing material, wells, plumbing and 
heating, barn materials, agricultural implements and tools; domestic workshop equipment, 
such as pressure cookers, sewing machines, looms, lathes; livestock, seeds, plants, trees; 
groceries for the family and feed for the livestock while the first crop is being grown. “The 
money could not be used to hire a contractor to build - that the homeowners must do, and 
members were chosen with the requisite skills ranging from architecture to plumbing and 
electrical work. A credit system was established to compensate for shared labor. 


“The advantages of this plan for homestead colonization recently summarized by a 
writer in The Architectural Forum present the views of a competent and disinterested 
observer: 
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1. The advantage of great individual freedom which can be enjoyed by the households on the various 
homesteads together with the possibility of as much collective activity as the group freely chooses to 
carry on. 


2. The emphasis on family life where a family as a unit will produce its basic necessities and therefore 
where the influence will be in the direction of binding the family together rather than driving the 
members apart in the case of the present situation. 


3. Asense of permanence and economic security which will grow out of the homes actually owned by 
the homesteaders to which they will be attached because the homes will be largely the work of their 
own hands and the result of their own planning. 


4. The combination of small electrical machinery with subsistence farming will give families ample 
food and clothing with much of the drudgery eliminated. 


Borsodi again stated that he planned to extend the network to 50 homestead 
communities surround Dayton. He argued that this would make Dayton a national model 
for subsistence homestead communities. From there, the idea could be spread around the 
country. He wrote that his arguments “so impressed Dr. M. L. Wilson, director of 
Subsistence Homesteads Division, and his advisory board that they urged the Committee to 
get addition units underway as rapidly as possible.” 


The outcome would realize Borsodi’s dream of a post-industrial economy, one that 
would be free of economic instability. To make it a national movement, Borsodi asserted, is 
not only an economic or agricultural problem, “but primarily an educational problem.” He 
wrote: 


“The really difficult problem is that of inspiring and training families - for this is a family 
undertaking - to change their notions of the good life, and their ways of securing the 
necessities and satisfactions of life. In some way they will have to be taught to think in 
terms of years instead of weekly pay-envelopes; to look upon the earning of cash as 
something to which they ought to devote only part of their time, and to secure their 
satisfactions out of creative and self-expressive activities instead of out of conspicuous 
consumption and vicarious play. Homesteading is, then, in the last analysis, a problem in 
adult education and as such must secure the right kind of educational leadership.” 


Borsodi concluded this article with “Three things are needed in order to realize the 
possibilities of the movement:” 


‘First, definition. Among those working at one phase or another of the back-to-the-land 
movement there is the widest disagreement as to what constitutes a subsistence homestead. 
Is it only halfan acre, or can it be as much as fifty acres? Should homesteading be confined 
to areas around places where industrial employment can be secured, or should it include 
farm colonization projects in which crops such as cotton furnish the cash income of the 
homesteader? A National Conference on Subsistence Homesteading is meeting in Dayton?8 
as this issue of Survey Graphic is in press and may furnish a definition. 


“Second, an organizing and educational institution covering the whole country. To provide 
the continuous education needs for a period of years, as well as to furnish the government 
with responsible local institution for supervising homestead groups which loans are made, 
the cooperation of established institutions, such as state agricultural and mechanical 
colleges, must be enlist in the movement. 





18 The Subsistence Homesteading Conference met March 24, 1933 at the Miami Hotel in Dayton. It was organized by the Dayton Unit 
Committee. Borsodi spoke about subsistence homesteading. 
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‘Finally, there is the necessity for securing ample capital finance for the homesteaders and 
the communities they establish. While thousands of families have or can secure the little 
capital needed to start homesteading individually, there are hundreds, thousands well fitted 
for homesteading who are unable to consider it because of lack of finances. The $25 million 
government funds available at present is sufficient only for a comparatively small number 
of these families. Therefore, as soon as the division is ready for the expansion of the work, 
Congress should appropriate ample funds for this purpose. In what better way could 
government money be spent in an effort to help thousands of hard-working families 
rendered helpless by the depression and to bring about business recovery? Most of the 
money would actually be used to purchase lumber, cement, hardware, tools, tractors, 
agricultural implements and small machinery of many kinds and would therefore increase 
employment in the very industries now operating at the low levels. I therefore suggest that 
Congress consider carefully the possibility of appropriating at least a billion dollars for this 
purpose in 1934. By this means the business of putting the new land and population policy 
into effect would be promptly got under way. 


Borsodi’s big picture dream attracted some interest from the faculty at the 
University of Ohio (and at some point, a long-term working relationship was established 
with Antioch College at Yellow Springs, near Dayton) who became involved in developing 
educational material. 


Dorn Report on Dayton 


Jacob Dorn wrote a more or less official history of “Subsistence Homesteading in 
Dayton, Ohio, 1933 - 1935” for the Ohio History Journal (\ink)?9. Dorn correctly suggested 
that there was an agrarian background to a back-to-the-land movement when the Great 
Depression hit. I’ve devoted a chapter to that movement (below). He reported that Dayton 
began a program to assist the unemployed in 1932 that involved producing food and other 
goods which they bartered for goods. There were twelve “production units” involving 350 
- 500 families. By 1933 it was realized that something more was needed to meet pressing 
needs as the Depression deepened. They begin to explore subsistence homesteading. 


Dorn noted that Borsodi had been invited for several visits to Dayton and then 
joined the project as an advisor in May 1933. The homesteader’s “colonization” project 
was formally launched that month with Borsodi, Elizabeth Nutting, Sam Thal and Robert 
Corwin as project leaders. Borsodi sought to raise funds for land with Independence 
Bonds, land was acquired for the Liberty Homestead and several homesteaders moved into 
an existing farmhouse on the land. A community organization of homesteaders was 
established. Ground was broken for the first house June 11, 1933. Two-acre plots were 
leased, at least a dozen families started gardens, but the home building effort barely got off 
the ground. Cost were rising and money was running out. A fire destroyed a storage 
building and household goods it contained. By the end of the year, lack of progress was 
raising tension and dissention. 


Borsodi had from the beginning, with support from key backers, planned a cluster of 
homesteader communities around Dayton. By the middle of the year supporters believed 
that Dayton could create a model subsistence homesteading program. It was already one of 
the first to attempt this objective. They needed a further $2,500,000 and requested federal 





19 Dorn Report: 





support. Federal funding, however, was withheld. That was in no small part due to 
conflicting interest among the Dayton organizers and between interest groups and Borsodi 
and his supporters. Dorn goes into these conflicts. 


By March 1934 Borsodi had plans for four addition homestead units to 
accommodate up to 200 families. Borsodi placed an application for a $309,400 loan with 
the Division of Subsistence Homesteads that month. One of these units was planned for 
Negros. That drew protest from nearby white residents. 


The internal dissention at Dayton continued to grow. Borsodi’s core group of 
Dayton leaders stood with him, but they were losing ground. Interior Secretary Harold 
Ickes, who believed things must be run in an orderly manner, became alarmed with the 
controversy at Dayton. He also came to distrust Wilson as administrator of the DSH. Ickes, 
with strong socialist leanings, ordered complete federal control of the homestead programs 
and dismissed Wilson, who resisted centralized control, in June 1934. This caused addition 
tension in Dayton. Four of the Unit Committee sided with Borsodi against federal controls; 
only one in favor. They believed federalization would destroy the project. 


Federal subsistence policy shifted towards more orderly and centralized control of 
the projects, a bureaucratic program. That policy held that local officials did not have the 
capacity to manage funds. But there was a division of opinion even in the federal 
administration about the proper way to manage subsistence homesteading projects. 


Whether to accept more direct government control or not further aggravated the 
dissension among parties in Dayton. The Dayton Unit Committee first rejected the federal 
proposal. In June the Unit Committee decided to sue the Federal Subsistence Homestead 
Corporation for the $309,400 it had promised to help form the four new homestead sites. 
Negotiations continued in Washington, D.C., and on July 2nd, the Unit Committed decided 
to comply with Ickes demands. On July 10: 1934, Borsodi resigned and left Dayton. 


The federalized project, as Borsodi predicted, failed. The government assumed full 
control of the Dayton project in March 1935. The promised money did not come. The 
Liberty Homestead land was sold to the Ohio Rural Rehabilitation Corporation in December 
1935 and early in 1936 the few resident homesteaders had departed. 


Conclusion 


Borsodi was the Dayton project visionary, planner and a prophet of anew era. He 
was on acrusade. His reports provide a synthesis of the ideas he developed during his 
association with the Dayton project. The tryptic is clearly stated: Productive family 
homesteads, collaborative community and education. Education had, I believe, become the 
key to his program. He started educational programs at Dayton and he clearly advocated a 
national program as described above. 


Borsodi strongly supported the idea of a local initiative and to raised money with 
Independence Bonds, but he had to go to Washington, D.C. for additional funding ($50,000 
with no strings attached). When that ran out the homesteaders asked for additional 
government loan. The government agreed on the condition that it would take over the 
project. 
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Borsodi objected to government takeover on principle. I will leave it to the 
historians to argue over the details and interpretations of the New Deal - and there are 
pros and cons. In essence, however, Borsodi’s principles were drawn from his studies of 
the early American Republic. He was not political per se, seemed not to have backed 
parties or candidates, but he had a profound philosophy about the American experience. 
Borsodi was a leader in decentralist philosophy and practice. 


Borsodi warned the homesteaders that they would be selling their liberty and self- 
determination for security - and a form of slavery. He told them of the alternative, the 
vision of Henry George and Tom Paine, about the need for free land and the freedom to 
work it. He said that the goal of the government was welfare relief, not self-sufficiency. But 
he had resistance from both the homesteaders and other forces at work in Dayton, a lot of 
internal politics. There was the NIMBY response from local landholders. Wealthy sponsors 
wanted to favor their own interests. Some affluent local citizens saw homesteads as a 
fashionable lifestyle and asked for lots of their own, displacing people in need. 


There was, in short, a lot of drama on this stage. The political environment around 
Dayton was typically complex. There were factions - a lot of strong-willed and influential 
local citizens. There were homesteaders who thought they weren’t getting enough 
personal attention. Then came the running argument with the New Deal Administration 
about how much control they would exert on the project. The odds are always stacked 
against the success of a major project. 


Some Daytonians strongly supported Borsodi. Others attacked him for not only his 
“lofty” vision but also criticized him personally. He had adversaries in Washington. Rex 
Tugwell, then a New Deal insider, opposed homesteading in preference to suburban 
Greenbelt towns. The Secretary of the Interior, Harold Ickes, invited Borsodi to 
Washington to discuss the issue and Borsodi strongly recommended local self- 
determination. Ickes characteristically rejected this advice and proceeded to federalize and 
bureaucratize the homestead projects in 1934, dealing Borsodi a stunning defeat. 


There has been some debate about Borsodi’s role in the lack of success of the 
Dayton project. It is easy to take an ad hominem position, but such is a recognized fallacy. 
As a conspicuous leader in the project, he attracted attention, not all favorable. Borsodi had 
a dynamic personality. He was brilliant, well-informed, and as an economist and 
accountant he paid excruciating attention to detail. He was self-confident, self-determined 
and likely overwhelming to many. He had a compelling vision and that would, throughout 
his life, be resisted by people of more moderate intellect and drive. That Borsodi was a 
good organizer is evident over the course of his long life. That he was a good manager is 
another question. 


Closure 


The situation came to a climax in July 1934 as described above. Mildred, a Liberty 
Homestead resident and something of a project insider, had her own story. In her 
biography of Borsodi she reported that the vote to federalize the project, on accepting 
Federal funds and conditions, was put to the homesteaders. She wrote that the project 
leaders gathered at the Nutting household while awaiting outcome. The homesteaders had 
voted, she said, 12 to 10 in favor of government funding and control of the project. 
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Borsodi interpreted this as the herd mentality (an idea from This Ugly Civilization) at 
work in Dayton: People putting security over the pursuit of the good life. The Unit 
Committee at first continued to support Borsodi but following negotiations with the 
government, gave in. Borsodi wrote his final report as project director and returned to 
Dogwoods. 


Mildred reported that Borsodi was sadly disappointed, but his views were 
vindicated. The government administrators arrived in Dayton and set up office. The 
funding never arrived. That winter homesteaders, living in chilled unfinished houses and 
tents, crowded into the community building, the old farmhouse. The Liberty community 
was never finished2°. 


The Federal Homesteading Administration slid into oblivion, choked by red tape; 
one of Roosevelt’s failed experiments. Very few of the homesteading projects across the 
country could be said to have met local expectations. Those that did well were typically 
under strong leadership by such as Arthur Morgan and the Catholic Church. 


I should note that Borsodi continued a good relationship with M. L. Wilson. Indeed 
he, Wilson (then Under Secretary of Agriculture) and O. E. Baker (also USDA) coauthored 
Agriculture in Modern Life in 1939. He also continued a friendship with Elizabeth Nutting 
and Virginia Wood and others who would appear in projects with him in the coming years. 


Yes, he might have done better, he might have been luckier, but one thing we can say 
is that challenge never deterred him. He put the Eveready Bunny to shame. This was not 
the end of the story for Borsodi but rather a beginning. Within two months of returning 
home, working with family and a group of friends, he created his School of Living. Borsodi 
set out to create a “true,” not federally subsidized, homestead movement.” And he did. In 
doing that, he developed a land trust model that has provided a highly successful 
institution as we I describe in the “Land Trust” chapter. 


20 another Dayton community, that rejected Federal funding, secured a loan and completed their houses and settled on the land. 
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7: School of Living 


Upon Borsodi leaving Dayton in mid-July 1934 after a year of working with them to 
develop homesteading communities, it took him just two months to establish the School of 
Living. As he pondered why the Dayton project had gone off the tracks, he asked how and 
why the homesteaders could make such an obvious error in judgment by letting the 
government take over the project? Why did the leaders of the program, who originally 
sided with him, back down in the face of government domination? I believe he felt of 
greater importance was the overall lack of a sense of the essential mission of homesteading 
- local self-reliance. His position was clearly justified by the course of the failed 
government takeover of subsistence homesteading across the country. 


Borsodi left Dayton just a little more than 14 years following the establishment of 
his family homestead. He had accomplished a lot before and since that flight from the city 
in 1920. This next phase of his life would occupy another 15 years, starting with the 
founding of the School of Living on September 3, 1934, and formal incorporation in New 
York (October 9, 1935). Management of the School was given to nine regents, three elected 
each year. Borsodi was listed as Chancellor and Lecturer. Other staff included Robert E. 
Toms, Dean and Instructor; Agnes J. Toms, Association Dean and Instructor; Edward M. 
Borsodi, Bursar; Emma Munsell, Clerk and Librarian; and Helen Matoske, Registrar. 


A Philosophy of the Good Life 


Borsodi often said that what we most need is a philosophy to guide the way we live 
our lives. For Borsodi, that philosophy grew out of reading, participation with the Georgist 
movement, and engagement with a growing network of leading minds. In part, where 
Borsodi’s philosophy was going can be found in the Jeffersonian ideal, which was both an 
agrarian and an educational ideal. Jefferson believed that a free, self-sufficient people must 
be educated, and that society would be guided by those with a knack for both learning and 
for leading. He, and many of the other Founding Fathers, exemplified this ideal. 


Borsodi advocated personal independence and economic self-sufficiency - in short, 
personal freedom. Was that ideal something the Dayton homesteaders wanted? Freedom 
comes at a high cost. Were they willing to work for it? Or did they just want relief - for 
which they would pay with dependency. Borsodi concluded that they were poorly 
informed; they lacked the adequate education to make the thoughtful decisions agrarian 
democracy mandates. 


Borsodi well knew that the public would not readily accept sweeping changes. He 
had already documented the barriers he saw to the acceptance of social innovation. At the 
root of the change process would have to be systematic education and leadership 
development. 


In Flight From the City published in late 1933, Borsodi stated that many had 
responded to This Ugly Civilization; that they wanted to return to the land. He also showed 
the mass migration from farm to city that had occurred with a table of population numbers 
from 1910 to 1933. This, he knew, was due in no small part to industrialization. He 
observed that people were dissatisfied with both rural and with urban living. He proposed 
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a middle way - the family homestead near large cities - a dual life in the garden and in the 
office or factory or personal craft, trade or business. 


He believed that the Great Depression, an economic crisis, was a symptom of the 
age, that it marked a transitional period. 
“Industrial civilization is either on the verge of collapse or of rebirth on a new social basis. 
Men and women who desire to escape from dependence upon the present industrial system 
and so have no desire to substitute for it dependence upon a state controlled system, are 
beginning to experiment with a way of living which is neither city life nor farm life, but 
which is an effort to combine the advantages and to escape the disadvantages of both.” 


Flight From the City was a handbook for homesteaders produced at Borsodi’s 
publishers request. It received good reviews from the New York Times, Cincinnati Enquirer, 
Boston Transcript, and The Nation. It was also a blueprint for building an alternative 
culture. In the prelude to the first edition he noted that the Dayton homesteading project 
had been in progress for nearly a year, “a sociological experiment of far-reaching 
significance.” That theme was further developed in the “Introduction” to the second, 1935, 
edition. 


The focus is clearly decentralism, and it is important to note that this was a term 
carefully chosen by Borsodi. As we will see below, there was a strong “distributist” 
movement in the country which Borsodi was part of. It originated in Great Britain but 
likely had roots in Henry George (George was extremely popular in Europe). Borsodi 
further developed that idea and gave it a context more appropriate to emerging conditions. 
Chapter 11 describes this movement. 


Distributionism, or decentralization, was in part about getting people back to the 
land. It was about restoring the family farm, family production of its needs, and agrarian 
roots and tradition. Borsodi exemplified this ideal. In This Ugly Civilization he made it clear 
that we need to end centralization of industry, economy, government; education and even 
religion. Flight From the City described how families could break the cycle and achieve the 
security that had been lost in both the cities and countryside. And he demonstrated how his 
family did that. 


Borsodi emphasized that this movement wasn’t just people seeking escape and 
going back to a simpler life; it is “a conscious and planned movement” that requires 
“distinguished leaders in education” and with that he introduced “schools of living.” In the 
second edition he announced that the first such School of Living had been formed “this 
winter in connection with a homestead project near New York City at Suffern, New York.” 
He outlined the purpose of the school: 


e To associate a select group of artists, craftsman and teachers in a demonstration of 
the contribution which decentralized, self-sufficient living in the country may make 
to redress the economic and psychological insecurity of our industrialized 
civilization 

e To study and develop the possibilities of the home and homestead as a productive and 
creative institution 
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e To furnish to men and women the opportunity to follow a carefully developed plan of 
learning and experiences in living securely, comfortably and richly and in leading others 
to live equally well 

e To offer those who may be able to come for short visits only a place to see and study the 
relationship of homesteading and domestic produce: 


o To the past, present and future 
o To our present industrialized, centralized, organized, political society; and 
o To make life more meaningful to themselves here and now. 


This statement was also published in an article in the January 1935 issue of 

Progressive Education, four months after the founding of the School of Living. 
Kikiat 

Borsodi acquired a farmhouse, 
named Kikiat, just north of his 
homestead. It was remodeled to 
provide a meeting room and library, and 
books were moved there from 
Dogwoods. On September 3, 1934, 40 
people first met at Kikiat to open the 
School of Living. Gathering in a circle 
outside they transplanted a tree from Dogwoods. Mildred Loomis reported the dedication 
(and this became the motto of the School of Living): “Let this tree,” said Borsodi, “be a 
symbol of life and living.” His son added: “Let a tree of life be the emblem of the School of 
Living.” Myrtle Mae spoke next: “Let the tree remind us the Creation dignifies labor, 
justifies suffering and gives significance to life.” A tree has been the symbol of the School of 
Living from that beginning, and there was a tapestry of the tree of living, possibly woven on 
the Borsodi loom, from that time which followed Mildred to Lane’s end and then to 
Heathcote where it was, unfortunately, lost. Over the years the image of the tree changed a 
number of times until it became a rather new age symbol. 


"Kakiat Farm," tempo- 
rary quarters of the 
School of Living, located 
at 144 Spook Rock Road. 
Date of photo unknown. 
Photo courtesy of Mr. & 
Mrs. Roger Hazelton. 





Like many abstractions, the original meaning was lost. That 
symbol, of course, is an ancient symbol which goes back to the Garden 
of Eden in the Judeo-Christian tradition. Jung had his representation of 
the tree of life. So did J.R.R. Tolkien. The resemblance of theirs to the 
original School of Living tree is striking. 


The dogwood itself is symbolic. It flowers early and heralds the 
spring, a season of new life, of rebirth. Borsodi’s tapestry appears to 
represent the branches of how the universal problems unite to the 
trunk, an integral system, and with deep roots in the accumulated 
wisdom of humankind. 





Bayard Lane 


In his 1935 “Introduction” to Flight From the City, Borsodi made it clear about the 
pursuit of what he called “homestead colonization.” Referencing the Dayton experiment, 
each “unit” was to average 40 families. Perhaps a better word would have been 
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“community.” But the necessary community was difficult to achieve, in no small part the 
result of federalization of the project in the Spring of 1934 by Interior Secretary Harold 
Ickes. Borsodi expressed his skepticism that homestead projects could be established by 
political means. This statement gives an important perspective about how the School of 
Living program was to progress. 


In 1935 Borsodi founded his first private land trust homesteading community at 
Bayard Lane near Suffern. He acquired 40 acres of land divided into two-acre 
homesteading sites. That year construction of the first of sixteen homes was begun. 


In 1936 he built the headquarters of the 
School of Living in the middle of the development. It 
had four acres of land for gardening and recreational 
activity. The staff raised most of their own food and 
conducted other productive activities. It had a 
meeting room, library and office, a modern kitchen, 
and dormitory space upstairs for eight people. 





Core Principles of the School of Living 


Borsodi firmly believed that we must make education, in the pure meaning of the 
term - to bring out our true potential - the center of each of our lives. It is also part of what 
I would call Borsodi’s triptych: 


1. He proposed a learning institution, the School of Living, which promotes adult, 
problem-centered education where people could draw on the accumulated 
wisdom of our species, develop critical thinking and form character. The School 
of Living is the central feature of the community 


2. He placed the School of Living at the center of a community, a small, 
collaborative community, which provides collective security 


3. In order to break the shackles of economic thralldom, each family of the 
community must achieve financial independence. This is achieved through the 
homestead. 


These three principles are the heart and soul of the School of Living, as they are the 
heart and soul of American democracy. It was in the formation of the American Republic 
that these principles were first actualized, or at least tried. But from the start there were 
countervailing political forces. Over the course of now more than two centuries, thoughtful 
men and women have struggled to keep those traditional principles alive. On the balance, 
in this 21st century, we are losing ground at an alarming rate. This is an apocalyptic time, 
but in that old literature we are called to stand firm for our humanity. 


The homesteading community and the School of Living are not two separate things. 
The idea of two sides of a coin is almost an understatement in describing the intimate 
association between these two seminal ideas. The model is an evolutionary development 
of the ingredients of an ideal democratic society that goes back to Tom Paine and Thomas 
Jefferson and about which Emerson had much to say. Jefferson believed that a self- 
governing people must be well-educated, up to date on events, critical in their thinking and 
proficient in dialog and collective decision-making. Emerson wrote and spoke extensively 
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about the creation of a noble character through focused learning, living on the land and 
pursuit of the ideals that define our humanity. (We could add Whitman’s poetry to this 
list.) Borsodi synthesized these great ideas, and others from the classics and the East, into 
a very practical and modern arrangement. 


And who are the leaders of the School of Living homesteading community? The 
answer is teachers. The teachers are not necessarily college-educated professionals but 
local men and women who through a life of study and living have developed a deep 
wisdom, who are impelled by a sense of compassion and an authentic desire to serve their 
community. 


The School of Living is the catalyst of a self-sufficient body of people that forms 
community. It serves a society of people who enjoy a special quality of mind which is found 
in communal association with people seeking an optimal way of life. Society is part of our 
human DNA. The community Borsodi envisioned is small and autonomous - really a mere 
village of a few hundred2!. Borsodi railed against bigness and centralization. They would 
be self-governing. A world of such communities would change the course of history, 
eliminate war and poverty, and let us get about the business of pursuing a human destiny. 


The creation of the School of Living poised the question: Can we educate people to 
become more fully human? The roots of the idea of a school to shape and support the way 
we live goes at least as far back as the beginning of human civilization. That has been the 
leading question of humanist trailblazers for more than 2,500 years. In the 6" century 
BCD, the Greek Pythagoras had the idea of an extraordinary community organized around 
an exemplary learning institution. Plato and Aristotle followed his example with the 
Academy and Lyceum. We see it in the Confucian schools in China, the gurus of ancient 
India, the temple schools of Egypt, the Rabbinical tradition of ancient Israel, the 
monasteries and cathedral schools of the Middle Age that were followed by the 
Universities, etc. Froebel, Pestalozzi, Montessori and others created such schools. So did 
Alfred Korzybski. Eric Hoffer, who sought to break the chains of collectivist illusion, 
championed a new school for the working people that he admired, a school with aims very 
similar to Borsodi’s vision. Many of these schools place less emphasis on community 
organization than Borsodi did, but they all sought to improve the overall quality of life and 
to develop both independence and a sense of collaboration. 


But even before that, in effect, nomadic tribal groups were basically a school of 
living. They were all about learning the skills needed to survive, not only to hunt and fight, 
but also about how to form a social system that insured mutual cooperation and well-being. 
Into the modern era schools have served this basic purpose. Sadly, while focusing on the 
job of learning how to live in a vastly complex technological society, we seem to be losing 
knowledge of the skills needed to form community, let alone to be fully human. 





21 The human mind evolved to be comfortable with a group of 150 to 200 people - you can know everyone. This takes natural form in 
tribes, villages and successful organizations. 
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The Quality Life 


In This Ugly Civilization, Borsodi defined quality life and linked it to the 
homesteading lifestyle. Such a life, he wrote, starts with physical, financial, as well as 
personal independence. 


“For quality-minded men and women, the economic independence which such a homestead 
would furnish would be of revolutionary consequence. For note this: while freedom from 
dependence upon the factory would prove a boon to all types of men, in it lies a distinctive 
value for this minority of mankind. In our factory-dominated civilization it would enable 
them to ‘sell’ their talents without having to prostitute them. If the majority of our artists, 
writers, architects, engineers, teachers, musicians, scientists were in this way to secure the 
freedom to refuse to do work which outrages their tastes, life for everybody would undergo 
a radical change. The mere fact that business men would lose their power to dictate to the 
idealists of the world; that they would have to solicit the services of idealists rather than 
that idealists should beg them to utilize their services, would be sufficient to change a 
society in which emphasis is placed upon money into a society in which emphasis would be 
placed upon ideals.” 


“But it would go farther. It would furnish a better pattern of how life should be lived 
because it would furnish mankind a more intelligent social leadership. Our plutocracy, 
which today furnishes society with its culture patterns, makes accumulation seem the most 
desirable thing in life. It stimulates all of mankind to a reckless race for material possession 
on the theory that wealth is the key to happiness. An economically independent, intellectual 
aristocracy would very quickly demonstrate the hollowness of a life of mere acquisition.” 


“How can the quality-minded create such a society unless they free themselves from an 
economic servitude which makes them ridiculed and despised by their fellows?” 


I don’t think Jefferson or Emerson could have put it any more eloquently. 


The second part of the School of Living program was life-long adult education. This 
is not remedial education for dropouts but what Borsodi called “re-education”. It is a 
“higher” education. This was, in fact, the core of his program. Borsodi had a vision, a 
mission in life. Mildred summarized it nicely in the subtitle of her Borsodi biography 
“Reshaping Modern Culture.” It was not about reform but an alternative lifestyle, a 
counterculture if you will. Summarized in a statement Borsodi made at a conference in 
New York City in 1940 (which I have called his credo): 


“Believing that the full development of each human being is the supreme value, the School of 
Living has as its primary purpose to assist adults in their study and use of the accumulated 
wisdom of mankind.” 


“Believing that such study and use of wisdom is best facilitated by being related to the 
universal and perpetual living experience of human beings, the School of Living aims to 
assist adults in becoming aware of and the defining the major problems of living common to 
all people. 





School of Living Curriculum 


There were two parts to the School of Living curriculum. The first was 
homesteading skills. The Borsodis, as noted, had invited friends from the city to join them 
on weekends to learn the skills they had acquired. He had a small library of documents, 
many from the US Department of Agriculture (listed in the bibliography of Flight From the 
City). 
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Division 
The School of Living was a complex organization. George Weller in an article in Free 
America reported five divisions of the School of Living at the time.: 


e Homemaking. In an earlier chapter I list the publications of this division. 

e Agriculture, or rather gardening: the cultivation of vegetables, orchards and 
raising of small farm animals from fowl to goats. 

e Crafts: Workshop practices including making furniture, weaving and production 
of other household implements and farm products. Looms were manufactured 
by the School of Living with its label. 

e Building: Borsodi learned to remodel and built Dogwoods and other structures. 
This was a natural part of homesteading life. With the Bayard Lane community, 
a guild, with several groups of workers, was formed to do construction. 

e Small Business: Training in how to establish a personal business. This was also 
called “Applied Exchange.” 


Seminars 


Borsodi loved to hold conferences and give lectures. But he also admired the 
seminar model, and he picked up an excellent model from St. John’s College, in Annapolis, 
Maryland, with which Borsodi became intimately involved in a long association. St. John’s 
was established about a year after the School of Living. St. John’s president, Stringfellow 
Barr, was a regular visitor to the School of Living. As described elsewhere, during World 
War II, Borsodi drafted a plan for them to become a self-sufficient institution. 


St. Johns, then and now, sought to preserve the humanistic tradition of the classical 
past. Students at St. John’s studied the Great Books, the writings of the greatest minds 
down through the ages, and, rather than attend lectures they assembled in seminars, under 
the guidance of tutors, to discuss these texts, to critically examine them, to engage in dialog, 
and to form their own distinctive and distinguished characters. 


Borsodi understood that there was much to be learned from the great heritage of 
human experience. He firmly believed that we need an institution that provides not only 
the basic skills required to achieve a livelihood on the land but also a deep understanding 
of what it means to be a human being. The objective of this institution is to promote critical 
intelligence, clarity, and self-reliance - the integrated personality. 


Publications 


The Homesteading Division produced many publications, as noted above, and we 
know that they had wide circulation. The How to Economicze series sold 130,000 copies. 


We also know there were newsletters and probably other documents for each 
Division. Unfortunately, the documentation for this period has been lost. Borsodi and 
friends also started the journal Free America focused on the topic of decentralism and 
increasingly, during the war years, on homesteading practices. 
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Two Threads 


There are two major threads in our lives: Self and Society. These are two potent 
and troubling influences. They are seemingly mutually exclusive qualities and can cause 
stunning conflict. They have been the subjects of thoughtful people since at least the time 
we first started to record history. They are at the core of the great religions and social 
philosophies. Borsodi knew that we must reconcile these two forces; not diminish one in 
the favor of the other, but to bring them together in a powerful synthesis. This is the 
genesis of the School of Living. 


What makes us human? 


At root is an understanding of human nature. What defines our species is self- 
consciousness. At some point early in our lives we awaken to “I.” There is only one of each 
of us. The world becomes subject and object. 


But we are also a social species. As a species we are unique in our consciousness 
and we are unique among the higher animals in our capacity to bond with others. The 
other Eusocial22 species are mostly ants, bees and termites; colonizing insects that have 
created profoundly intricate societies. They have an unprecedented ability to survive as 
species. They operate from instinct. Humans are different. We think. 


That the human species is a part of nature is more than a cliché; it is an absolute fact. 
We too often impose our ideals on what Nature should be like. I think we need to get to the 
basics, the facts of life as Nature defines them. To start with, our species is the product of 
four billion years of the evolution of life on Earth. Within each cell is a master template of 
our being, DNA. In that coil of molecules is recorded every step of the evolution of life. 
When the sperm and egg join in the womb, the organism that will become one of us starts 
as a little bud of cells and then grows through the evolutionary stages of life. Over these 
billions of years life has become increasingly complex and at the apex of the tree of life is 
us, defined by the most complex organism of all - the human brain. With it, Nature has 
become aware of itself. 


Most of us have some understanding of the process of evolution. National 
Geographic is full of stories about the discovery of our remote ancestors and other races, 
now extinct, that evolved into some stage of self-consciousness. We know that people like 
ourselves, both physically and neurologically, appeared at least 200,000 years ago; a mere 
tick of the geological clock. 


What defines our species is that awareness - of self and of other things. This takes 
place in a newly evolved brain structure called the neo-cortex. It is in that part of our new 
brain that language came into existence. In that part of our brain we remember, and we 
imagine: We are aware of past, present and future. We are able to not only adapt to 
changing circumstances, we can anticipate the course of events and imagine alternative 
solutions23. I say “we,” but memory and imagination are functions only an “I” can do. How 
we accomplish what we imagine is the “we” part. 


22 According to biologist E. 0. Wilson, of all the millions of species there are just 19 that exhibit the quality of being Eusocial. 


23 we also have extraordinary eye-hand coordination and that hand is capable of astonishing manipulation: we are makers. 
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Only humans have the capacity for abstract language. That makes us a learning 
species. With the invention of writing we gained an additional capacity to inscribe our 
experience on media that can be passed down from generation to generation2*. Inevitably 
we developed libraries and schools. The core value of the School of Living is Borsodi’s 
realization of the great power of this human quality that has not been fully developed. 
Indeed, our educational systems are problematic in many ways. 


Our capacity to learn 


Borsodi developed a model for what he considered a true, or right, education. It is 
first of all focused on the individual. It is problem centered. It is integral and holistic, not 
specialized, and it consults the accrued wisdom of the species - all of it. 


It is not learning for learning’s sake. It is about how we adapt, survive, make 
progress, and find understanding and meaning in life. Its true function is to develop our 
individual capacities to the utmost so we can contribute to our community and to the 
progress of our species. This is a dynamic process, a process that is never in equilibrium 
and never should be. It’s like walking a tight rope, or expressed another way in the Kath 
Upanishad, “the razor’s edge.” 


The human mind is an astonishing function. As such it has a natural purpose. While 
it has the capacity of consciousness, memory, imagination, language, humor, etc., it has 
evolved for one purpose: To solve the problems of survival. It is an organ of adaptation. It 
comes fully awake only in the face of a problem, a threat. 


It is acomplex system. There are actually three brains built one upon the other that 
reflect the evolution of life, sometimes referred to as the reptilian, mammalian, and human 
brains. Awakened to threat, our response starts through the lower brain and the result, 
especially to threat (real or imagined), can be raw, brutal and purely animal. 


Throughout our history we have struggled with the problem of the beast within us. 
The great religions deal with this problem. Typically, they put the solution in an 
otherworldly context; in other words, they see the realities of life on Earth as essentially 
unresolvable. Nonetheless they give us a vision of a life we define as more human. 


“Religio” means rule. Religions have given us principles, laws and rules society 
requires to live in good order. In the field of philosophy, we have gone further into the 
realm of logic, the rules of reason. We have a sense of morality and ethics. Somewhere in 
us is encoded the concepts of dignity, nobility, refinement, and such. Wilson attributes this 
to our Eusocial nature, to an essential sense of community, and more, an innate altruism. 
This is realized through what we call humanitarian behavior. Borsodi was profoundly 
humanitarian. 


Imagination can, however, sometimes be dangerous. Nature operates by law. The 
human mind does not. As the Red Queen told Alice, she could believe in six impossible 


24 written language also includes musical and mathematical notations. 
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things before breakfast. In short, we need a standard for objective reality. We have 
pursued that from the time of Socrates and Confucius and across the centuries to today?°. 


Rules, or laws, can serve good or evil. Tyrants are good at making laws. As Eric 
Hoffer so eloquently described in The True Believer, finding the world more than they can 
cope with, masses of people frequently choose to surrender the self to the collective. The 
result is too often bestial. 


Borsodi didn’t like rules2®. He is eloquently descriptive but not prescriptive. His 
entire body of work is designed for one purpose only: To get us to ask the questions, that 
is, to define the problems that our brains are stirred up about. We can then consult our 
collective (historic) experience for insights and then formulate solutions. This is learning. 


End Game 


World War II brought this second phase of Borsodi’s career to a closure. Following 
the war, he shifted into a new, higher gear. With a return to prosperity, the Bayard Lane 
residents decided to break up the land trust and secure their property fee simple. The 
School of Living continued to operate under Borsodi’s direction. He built a strong core 
team and support network. He continued to edit Free America and published a School 
newsletter he called The Decentralist. He completed his St. John’s proposal, worked on a 
draft of a book with the renowned British philosopher Aldous Huxley?’, and developed a 
peace plan that anticipated the United Nations. 


There were also two associated enterprises formed. The first was the School of 
Living Institute chartered in January 1945 “to promote this new type of education” — “the 
scientific study of normal living in various communities.” Carl Vrooman, of Bloomington, 
Illinois, formerly Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, was Chancellor of the Institute, and 
Mildred Jenson Loomis, of Brookville, Ohio, its Dean. The institute was headquartered at 
the Loomis Lane’s End homestead (Chapter 13). Local study groups were identified in 
Bethlehem, Pa., Columbus, Coshocton, Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio. 


The second associated enterprise was Bayard Lane, Inc, Publishers, set up to print 
books and periodicals dealing with subjects of interest to the School of Living. Herschel 
Papiroff was President, Frank G. Chiles, Vice President and Edward M. Borsodi, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


A publication from the end of the war (1946) reported that: 


“The activities of the School fall into three main divisions: (1) Research and Publications, 
(2) Education, and (3) Demonstration. .... the following is a brief outline of its present 
educational activities. 


25 Transition Centre uses Korzybski’s general semantics and Fuller’s synergetics (two closely linked systems) as a standard for objective 
evaluation and how that comes about. Or not. An outlines of those systems, and the nature of us, can be found in my Self-Reliance: 
Achieving Personal Resiliency and Independence (link) 

26 He did devise a Constitution of the First Homestead Unit at Dayton and a Homesteader Constitution to create a corporation that put 


the land beyond the reach of probate courts. These documents include principles and rights, not the foundation of a legal system such as 
the Constitution of the United States. 


27 The book was not published but Huxley referred to their common theme, and recognized Borsodi’s contribution in his 1946 Science, 
Liberty and Peace. 
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“The regular day at the School is divided into periods each of which is used as a basis for 
studying the practices of living. Every part of the day - including the rest and recreation 
period - thus becomes an integral element in the effort to obtain insight into the problems 
of living. The Seminars on the principles of living were conducted under the leadership of 
Mr. Borsodi afternoons and evenings. The Morning Experiment Period under the leadership 
of Mr. and Mrs. Toms begins with a discussion of activities and experiments planned for 
each day. 


“Among the projects and practices which will be the subject of experimentation, are the 
following: Allocation of Time; Indoor and Outdoor Chores; Nutrition; Weaving; Recreation 
and Recuperation; Gardening, Pruning, etc.;’ Cows, Goats, Chickens, Ducks, Rabbits; Butter 
and Cheddar Cheese making; Freezing and Cold Storage; Preserving, Canning and Drying of 
Food; Economics of Home Production; Modern Laundering; Beekeeping and Pollination. 


There were twelve bulletins of its Research Division dealing with the practical 
activities. There was also a substantial library of perhaps 2,000 volumes. 


Seminars on the Thirteen Major Problems of Living 


Borsodi had begun a series of seminars across the country on his new problem- 
centered educational framework. A comprehensive program of seminars was being offered 
at the School at Suffern: “Seminars on the principles of Normal Living.” There were 
weekend and summer seminar programs. They came in two categories: Seminars on the 
Thirteen Major Problems of Living and Seminars on the implementation of Normal Living. 
The first group included: 


I and IJ - Definition of “Normal Living.” The Normal Individual; the Normal Family; 
the Normal Community. Methods of establishing Norms of Living. 

III - The Thirteen Major Problems of Living. The Major Aspects of Action; the 
Problems they create for the Individual; Ideas and Ideologies for dealing with them. 

IV and V - The Psycho-Physiological Problem and Ideologies for dealing with it. The 
three psycho-physiological functions: Death, Birth, Living. Organization: Regimen and 
Therapy. 

VI and VII - Occupational Problems and Ideologies. The functional aspect: spending 
time. The organization of time: Production; Recreation; Recuperation; (Work, Play, Rest). 

VIII and IX - Possessional Problems and Ideologies. The functions of property: 
Poverty, Security, Liberty. The organization of ownership and trusteeship. 

X - Associational Problems and Ideologies. The functions and organization of 
individual-to-individual relationships. 

XI - Group Problems and Ideologies. Functions and organizations of individual-to- 
group and group-to-group relationships. 

XIII - Ethical Problems and Ideologies. The problem of the consequences of action; 
the organization of law and manners. 

VIV - Esthetic Problems and Ideologies. The function of the feeling for beauty and 
ugliness; the organization of skill and good taste. 

XV and XVI - Educational Problems and Ideologies. Functions and organization of 
right education. Instinct vs. education; adult vs. juvenile education; the four fields and 
methods of education. 

XVII - Operational Problems and Ideologies. The planning of living; the eight 
elements in the organization of projects and enterprises essential to normal living. 
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XVIII - Ontological Problems and Ideologies. The functions and organization of 
man’s freedom and his power over nature. 

XIX - Epistemological Problems and Ideologies. Truth vs. reality; the validation of 
action. 

XX - Teleological Problems and Ideologies. What is the end or purpose to which life 
should be devoted? 


Seminars on the implementation of Normal Living 


I - Definition of Implementation and Normalization 
II - Jurisdictional Problems: 1. Personal Action; 2. Group Action (Centralization); 3. 
De-Institutionalization (Decentralization) 
III and IV - Property: Access and passion: 
1. Land - Purchase or Renting; Organizing Homestead Associations; the 
Normalization of Land Tenure. 
2. Buildings, Equipment and Other Forms of Capital - Private, Corporate, 
Cooperative, Government Ownership. 
3. Credit - The Commercial Bank; the Credit Union; the Normalization of 
Banking and Credit. 
4. Money - The three alternatives: Labor, Debt and Commodity Money; the 
Normalization of Money. 
5. Public Services and Utilities - the Normalization of Special Privilege and 
Monopoly. 
VIII to X - Occupation and Production: 
1. Domestic Production vs. the Production of Monetary Income 
2. The Production of Food, Clothing and other Necessaries of the Good Life 
3. Recreation: Participation vs. spectator 
4. Provision for Recuperation 
XI and XII - Psychological and Physiological Health 
1. Regimen and the Maintenance of Health 
2. Therapy: Restoration of Health 
XIII - Personal Association: Mores and Manners and the Normalization of Individual 
Rights and Duties. 
XIV - Group Association: Organization and Normalization of Group Rivalry. 
XV - Civic Association: Legal Coercion and its place in Normal Living. 
XVI to XIX - Education. 
1. The Normalization of Adult Education; the University and School of Living. 
2. The Normalization of Juvenile Education: The Home; the Common School; 
the High School; Vocational Education; College 
3. The Normalization of the Curriculum; the Education of the Perceptions, the 
Emotions, the Intelligence, the Will 
4. The Normalization of Method; Opportunity, Example, Precept, Command 
XX - Operating and Planning: The Normalization of Organization and Leadership. 


The term “normalization” is used repeatedly. The objective of the School of Living 
program is “normal” living. Normal in this case is not the average, the ordinary; it is the 
optimum, the Good Life. We may interpret it in terms of self-actualization as defined by 
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Abraham Maslow. In contrast, almost everything about our urban-industrial culture is 
abnormal. The only way to achieve the normal life is through education. 


Transition 


Borsodi, as noted, had been active in education since at least his teen years when he 
worked with the Georgist movement in New York City. He taught classes, made speeches 
and edited the newsletter for them. At Dogwoods, he invited friends from the city to learn 
the arts of homesteading and started a correspondence course. The Borsodis 
homeschooled their children. In This Ugly Civilization he proposed an educational program. 
He advocated education at Dayton. The School of Living formalized his program. It 
continued to evolve into and through the war and was put on a solid foundation 
afterwards. 


Following the war, with Mildred Loomis taking over much of the responsibility for 
running the School of Living programs at Lane’s End, Borsodi completed his Education and 
Living (1948) which became a master text, the keystone, to his system. 


As we shall see, the program, the problem-centered approach to learning, the 
wholistic development of the person, continued to evolve, beginning in 1950, into a 
university experiment, then a long stay in India working with agrarian educational 
collaborators and the publication of The Education of the Whole Man, and finally Seventeen 
Problems, which rounded out his research. 


But he was not done with practical work. Ahead of him also lay the work of 
developing his land trust system and local currency. To support these, he would eventually 
develop two international organizations. 
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8: Bayard Lane 


Borsodi assumed the role as a model homesteader from 1920 to 1933. His priority 
was Clearly personal independence. In 1933 that priority changed. That year he was 
invited to advise the Dayton, Ohio Subsistence Homesteading Project. There he developed 
a model for cooperative homesteading communities. What, he asked, would it mean for a 
number of individuals and families to form a cooperative association? Borsodi referred to 
the Dayton experiment as “colonization.” His ideal “colony” consisted of 40 homesteading 
families. He prepared plans for homesteads, homes and a community. He drafted a 
constitution and a set of bylaws for such an “organic” community. It is a colony not only in 
terms of a settlement of people but of the embrace of an ideal of agrarian living - an 
alternative culture. 


A Challenging Experiment 


The Dayton experiment didn’t work and Borsodi moved on. He learned a good deal 
at Dayton. Shortly after leaving Dayton, Borsodi established his School of Living. Borsodi 
and Chauncey Stillman, a wealth Georgist friend, set up a foundation to secure funds to 
acquire land for homesteading communities. The Independence Foundation, Inc. was 
formally incorporated with Borsodi as Director and with Stillman and ten others as board 
of trustee members. In 1936 Borsodi located land a few miles from his homestead owned 
by the Bayard family, 40 acres available at $500 per acre. 


Borsodi acquired the land and put it into private trust. This was a departure from 
the Georgist policy of putting land into public trust. George wanted to free the land by 
reforming government. Borsodi said that would take forever, if ever. He pointed out that 
they were only marginal advances over a half-century in only a handful of places. He had 
also experienced the disappointment of the failure of government efforts to establish 
homesteading communities at Dayton. The private land trust was his innovative 
alternative. Borsodi thus established the model of what became the Community Land Trust 
movement (see chapter below). 


The second of Borsodi’s land trusts communities, Van Houten Fields, was 
established the following year, in 1937. At that time the list of Independence Foundation 
board members included Borsodi, Samuel D. Dodge, Clarence E. Pickett, Dr. Harold Rugg, 
Beveridge C. Dunlop, W. Van Alan Clark, Mrs. Elizabeth Macdonald, Mrs. William Sargent 
Ladd and Dr. Warren Wilson. I have an alternate list of trustees including Ralph Borsodi, 
Baker Brownell, W. Van Alan Clark, Samuel D. Dodge, Beveridge C. Dunlop, W. S. Fitz 
Randolph, Phillip M. Glick, Monsignor Luigi G. Ligutti, Clarence E. Pickett and Dr. Harold 
Rugg. It appears that other times Borsodi and both of his sons were on the Foundation 
board. 


Monsignor Ligutti, it should be noted, was the former president of the national 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, and originated the Granger, Iowa homesteading project, 
contemporary with Borsodi at Dayton. With the support of the Catholic Church, his project 
was more successful. He and Borsodi established a long-term relationship. 
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It should be noted that Stillman was a principle investor and supporter of Borsodi. 
He came from money. He and Borsodi apparently met in New York City at a meeting about 
decentralism. Stillman graduated from Harvard in 1929 and then studied architecture at 
Columbia University. He served on a lot of charitable foundation boards and dedicated his 
life to philanthropy. Stillman became an active player in homesteading and decentralism. 
He was a devout Catholic and closely associated with Msg. Ligutti. There is more to be 
learned about him. 


As the School of Living homesteading communities developed, three interdependent 
organizations were formed to support the project: The School of Living, directed by Ralph 
Borsodi; the Independence Foundation, directed by his son Ed, who homesteaded at 
Bayard Lane; and the Bayard Lane Community, which was formed by the homesteaders. 


The Bayard Lane project started in temporary quarters in 1934. With the land trust, 
instead of a hefty down-payment and mortgage, homesteading families leased two-acre 
plots of land, built houses and installed productive gardens. The homesteaders would pay 
from $4.65 to $7.68 monthly to cover taxes, road costs and community improvements. 


There were architects to help with design. While homeowners could, and were 
encourage to, build their own structures, mostly of stone, Borsodi enlisted Ernest Gaunt, a 
businessman and a New Deal supporter turned homesteader, to develop the Ramapo Guild 
Association. The Guild hired local unemployed craftsmen and construction workers. There 
were up to five building guilds of seven to ten workers each. They had a deal that if they 
could come in under bid, the difference would be split between the guild workers and the 
homeowner; and if over bid, again the cost would be equally split. 


Ground was broken for the first house at Bayard Lane, the Marquart residence at 
number 1428, June 23, 1935 and completed in 1936. In 1938 there were 14 fine 
homesteads at Bayard Lane. 


Craig H. Long?°, historian for the Town of Ramapo and John Scott provided further 
insight into Bayard Lane in the October-December 1989 publication of The Historical 
Society of Rockland County. Elizabeth Knapp Anderson provided insight into living at 
Bayard Lane. She and her husband drove to Suffern for weekend meetings of the School of 
Living then at the Kakiat Farm on Spook Rock Road. She provided the photograph of Kakiat 
used in another chapter. They decided to join the project. She provided the following 
narrative. 


Following the arrival of Frieda and Dick Marquart were Hiram and Julia Bell 
Merriman, then Paul and Helen May and then the Shiperds. Then came: “The Haefners, 
Geelans, Brendels, Dahirs, Busches, Wrays, Morrows, Bogles, Petrys, Davises, Berrymans, 


28 This site can be found on Google Maps. There is a street view for the entire project. 


29 Credit for much of this information goes to Craig H. Long, “Village Historian.” 
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Osbornes, Zuckers and Plotkins?°. Eventually, a 
total of 19 homes were constructed on the 


property. 
Cindy Berryman posted this photo of the 


house her grandparents built at Bayard Lane on 
Facebook in 2016. 


There was a pioneering spirit among the 
early settlers. They became good friends, built 
their houses, some camping out in the 
meantime, planted gardens, raised chickens. 
There was apparently no electricity at the beginning. 





Van Houten Fields 


John Scott gave us this story when he wrote an article, “Van Houten Fields and Ralph 
Borsodi,” for The Historical Society of Rockland County (October-December 1987). In 1937 
the Van Houten Fields Association, at West Nyack, NY, about ten miles east of Suffern (both 
are in Rockland County) and 30 miles north of central Manhattan, a group of local people, 
formed to buy 106 acres of homesteading land. They approached Borsodi about support 
from the Independence Foundation. One story has it that they learned about Borsodi when 
they saw a School of Living display in the John Wanamaker store in New York City. 


They met with Borsodi in November 1937 at Dogwoods. At that meeting Borsodi 
was elected chair of the forming committee, his son, Ralph, Jr. was appointed secretary and 
five trustees were elected: Ralph, Jr., Homer T. Bogle, Wharton Clay, W. S. Fitz Randolph 
and Chauncey D. Stillman. Clay was elected as community manger, Bogle as field manager. 
A development plan was submitted by C. Earl Morrow who served as consulting architect. 
There was also a board of sponsors of Van Houten Fields. 


The Van Houten Fields Association was formally founded in 1938. That year they 
started clearing land and construction. Homesteaders secured 99-year leases to one to two 
acres from the Foundation. Many of the potential homesteaders preferred to use the Guild 
to build their homes. Labor was plentiful during the Great Depression, but as the war 
economy developed, construction materials became very hard to acquire. 


Expansion and Decline 


Flush with success Borsodi moved on to acquire a new site at Ringwoods, New 
Jersey. Ringwoods repeated the West Nyack plan with 40 homesteaders on 130 acres. 
Borsodi then wanted something larger. He found a group interested in 600 acres near 
Ossining, NY that would accommodate 200 homesteading families plus a large commons, 
lake and land set aside for future commercial development. This represented an explosive 
expansion of activity, but unfortunately this phase of the School of Living history was about 
to come to aclose. There were a lot of reasons but not the least was a growing war 
economy. With the return of good jobs, interest in homesteading flagged. 


30 Borsodi apparently acquired the property from Plotkins who elected to remain on five of the 40 acres. 
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Borsodi may have also been trying to do too much too quickly. The jury is still out 
on how good a manager he was. He was not lacking in knowledge and skills for working in 
complex environments. He had been a leader in the Georgist movement. He had charisma. 
He was an idealist. His energy was incredible and could be unsettling. He was exacting in 
attention to detail. Some complained that he could get a bit prickly. While his close 
supporters mostly stuck with him, many remaining friends during the lives, the 
homesteaders were a different matter. They didn’t for the most part (then or later) share 
his ideals. Borsodi was unable to contain the growing chaos of issues. It was, what we 
today call, a perfect storm. It was a terrible drain on him personally. 


Likely Borsodi did overreaching himself with Ossining. The Ossining group had 
initiated the idea and Borsodi’s thought it was a good one. The story Mildred told in her 
biography of Borsodi is that the Independence Foundation board forced him to pull out of 
the deal. A contributing factor, she added, is that Chauncey Stillman left the Foundation, as 
did others. Stillman, a reserve officer, went into uniform. With a rapidly growing war 
industry people were going back to work. They had jobs and security and lost interest in 
homesteading. 


School of Living Headquarters 
The Borsodi’s mission had three parts: 


1. Personal and family independence through homesteading 
2. Collaborative community 
3. Education: The School of Living 


The School of Living came out of Borsodi’s fertile creative mind. Borsodi attracted 
men and women of considerable talent to his ideas. He had a comprehensive and integral 
philosophy of life. I can’t sufficiently stress the two words “comprehensive” and “integral.” 
He believed there were fundamental principles and practices that must be learned in order 
to achieved personal independence and self-reliance. 


Borsodi’s personal experience with education was unusual. He was largely self- 
educated. Learning was an intense and disciplined practice he followed throughout his life. 
He had a retentive mind. The Borsodi’s choose to homeschool their children. It appears 
that they had reservations about the then emerging idea of progressive education. They 
did weekend training for visitors at Dogwoods. Borsodi gave expression to his emerging 
system of education in This Ugly Civilization. His experience at Dayton reinforced the idea 
of a need for an educational program that was both practical and directed towards a 
philosophy of life. Within weeks after leaving Dayton he launched his School of Living. 


Borsodi understood that there are differences in people but saw their diverse roles 
as complimentary rather than hierarchical. He knew, as did the American Founders he 
closely studied, that there are always conflicting interests. He knew that democracy was 
difficult. The unifying ideal was that people would inform themselves, overcome personal 
biases and intolerance, developed their talents and apply them for the benefit of their 
family, community and for humanity at large. 


What, then, would you expect with a system that essentially defined itself in terms 
of independence? As we free ourselves from the tyrannies of governments and organized 
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religion, the burden for transformative change falls on the individual. The School of Living 
project was about pursuing that high ground of living as a human being should. That 
including understanding the nature of personal independence, family and community 
association. It appears in this twenty-first century that we are still in need of that 
understanding. 


From 1934, the School of Living offered programs to develop what we might call 
today a higher state of consciousness. People came out from the city on weekends work 
workshops in homesteading and domestic arts. The also attended seminars during which 
the topic of the barriers listed in This Ugly Civilization were addressed. There was a good 
library. Fruitful conversations were engaged in. 


The School of Living was central to 
Borsodi’s idea of community. Construction 
was started on the new School of Living 
headquarters building at the center of the 
Bayard Lane community in 1936. Stillman 
designed the building. It was on four acres 
and had its own garden where staff grew 
their food. The main floor had a library, 
meeting room, office and kitchen. Upstairs 
was a dormitory. The library was moved 
from Kikiat cottage. The project was 
completed in 193731. It was dedicated on 
July 4", Independence Day (possibly 1938). 
The School was dedicated to the: "economic 
independence of the American people." It taught the essentials of do-it-yourself 
agrarianism, including canning, poultry raising, animal husbandry, masonry, carpentry and 
the use of tools and household equipment.” It was also a center for conducting research 
and promoted the Borsodi philosophy of balanced and healthy living in which the home 
and the land were productive instruments. 





Turning Point 


The homesteaders, however, too often came for other reasons. Mildred observed 
that few of them actively participated in the School of Living. They didn’t read the books. 
They came for security and once achieved turned back to their personal interests. 
Collaboration is a great idea but what emerged was not so much a system but rather a 
collection of issues. 


The land trust “community” at Bayard Lane begin to fall apart quickly. One 
homesteader wanted to start a chicken business that was not permitted in the community 
charter. This started a crusade to break up the land trust. They found a lawyer who 
specialized in breaking up condominiums. The Bayard Lane association found a loophole 
that allowed them to opt out of the trust. With the outbreak of World War II and the shift of 





31 The original School of Living building still stands and is owned by a private family. Photo by Bill Sharp, June 2012. 
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the US into mobilization and a war economy that created jobs, the tide had turned against 
Borsodi, or should I say, it turned against his vision of a better society. 


The Bayard Lane experiment came to an end. Homesteaders with money in their 
pockets opted to break the trust and get the deed to their land. The war, in fact, brought 
the New Agrarian movement to a standstill across the country. As Maslow would later 
point out, people struggling at the bottom of the hierarchy of needs are unlikely to grasp 
higher ideals. At Dayton people were desperate. At Bayard Lane, they got comfortable and 
comfort took precedent over ideals. 


There were other problems. At Van Houten a conflict occurred between the 
construction guild that was formed to help homesteaders build their homes and one of the 
homesteaders: serious cost overruns. With the growing war economy materials had 
become scarce and expensive. Construction ceased at Van Houten in 1941. That issue 
didn’t resolve. Borsodi had enlisted Ernest Gaunt to lead the Ramapo Guild Association. 
They had a falling out. 


In 1941, Van Houten Fields Association became independent of the Independence 
Foundation and the land trust was quickly broken with the 20 homesteads going to the 
homeowners under fee simple. Houses continued to be built in the area and today it isa 
pleasant, wooded, upscale but very suburban development. 


Transition 


After the Bayard Lane homesteaders opted to break up the land trust, Borsodi 
turned management of the School of Living over to Ralph and Lila Templin. They had been 
Methodist missionaries in India and followers of Gandhi. Visiting the School of Living in 
1939 they found it “the nearest thing to Gandhiin America.” They settled there in 194022 
and at the end of the year Borsodi invited them to take over management. They invited 
mission associates Paul and Betty Keene to assist them. School secretary Carolyn Crusco 
continued in that capacity. They worked for room and board and a small stipend. They 
gardened, fed themselves and sold their surplus for a cash income. They wove fabrics, ran 
school programs, cooked and served food. The number of visitors and paying resident 
students continued to grow under their able management. Borsodi continued to give 
seminars at the School. 


The Templin’s and Keene’s were pacifist and reformers. They applied themselves to 
rebuilding the Bayard Lane sense of community. They had a more communal vision than 
Borsodi. While Borsodi was an individualist and believed in the primacy of the homestead, 
they worked for a more communitarian relationship with the students at the School and 
with their neighbors - a sharing relationship. Borsodi found much merit in their work and 
their partnership deepened over the years. 


The School of Living was still a vibrant institution in its own right. Borsodi had a full 
agenda. He continued to manage his homestead at Dogwoods. He visited other 





32 Fora year (1939 - 1940) Mildred Loomis was Borsodi’s assistant and came to take on a greater range of responsibilities running the 
School’s programs. Mildred returned to Ohio in June 1940. 
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homesteads such as Bryn Gweled?3, 40 families on 240 rolling acres near Southampton, 
Pennsylvania, inspired by him. He visited Lane’s End and with Dayton area homesteaders. 
He wrote, lectured and conducted seminars on the major problems at Suffern and at 
Oberlin College and at other colleges across the country. 


In 1942, with mechanized warfare consuming the world around, the Templin’s and 
Keene’s asked Borsodi to draft a peace plan34. Mildred devoted six pages of Reshaping 
Modern Culture to the content of that plan. In brief, Borsodi viewed the World War as a 
“horrible insanity,” a civilization destroying itself. He observed that during the last 
thousand years the world had experienced three great collapses, the latest beginning in 
192935. The problem was national sovereignty. The bottom line was that it should be 
abolished. In it he listed five prerequisites for peace: 


1. Freedom of access to natural resources; they are a common heritage. 

2. An honest, reliable medium of exchange without theft and injustice 

3. Free trade, free travel and free communications anywhere in the world. 
4. Organize a volunteer World Patrol force to disarm the nations, and 

5. In essence, eliminate nations. 


In short, it was a precursor to the idea of the United Nations, only one without 
centralized organization?’. 


Decentralism 


During the war years, Borsodi became increasingly involved with, and emerged as a 
leader of, the decentralist movement. In 1937 he had cofounded the journal Free America. 
The other two leading editors, both reserve officers, Stillman was one of them, were called 
to duty. Borsodi began to further explore in depth the question of whether decentralism 
could end this cycle of ruin. Decentralism was, indeed, the core idea of the School of Living. 
Borsodi wrote a manuscript about decentralist culture, with an introduction by Aldous 
Huxley, that was never published. Huxley, an Englishman, was the grandson of renowned 
biologist Thomas Henry Huxley, famous as Darwin’s champion. Huxley’s father and 
brother Julian (who achieved renown as an international educator) were also biologist. 
Huxley chose a life in literature. He is best known as the author of Brave New World, a 
critique of mass-production society, of Fordism. In 1937 he moved to Hollywood and 
became a leading member of a radical movement that included noted artist, teachers of 
eastern religion, and humanistic psychology. He and Borsodi shared a friendship and 
revisionist views on the human potential. Huxley published his own book on decentralism, 
Science, Liberty and Peace, in 1946, referencing Borsodi. 


33 In the previous article it was reported that the School of Living provided funding to Bryn Gweled. A former resident wrote that while 
they consulted Borsodi, and he did offer funding, they declined and financed the community on their own. The Bryn Gweled community 
continues to this day: http://www.bryngweled.org. 





34 Borsodi had attended a military school for several years when young. At least one of his sons served as a Marine during the war. 


35 Oswald Spengler wrote that the process of the decline of the west was well underway in 1918. Rome wasn’t built in a day and it took 
several hundred years for it to decline: It faded rather than collapsed. The twenty-first century brings us mounting stresses such as 
climate change, resource depletion, rising population, global economic instability and political anxiety. 


36 | don’t believe Borsodi believed in a world government. 


37 Borsodi’s peace plan was offered as a School of Living publication at least into the 1980s. 
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The theme of decentralism can be found in a quote with which Mildred opened 
chapter XXI of Reshaping Modern Culture, from William James: 
‘Iam done with great things and big things, great institutions and big success. I am for 


those tiny, invisible moral forces that work from individual to individual, like so many 
rootlets, which if you give them time, will rend the hardest monuments of man’s pride.” 


The School of Living newsletter was entitled The Decentralist. 


The Templin’s, Keene’s and Mildred rallied to support decentralism. Mildred 
prepared a bibliography of decentralists books. In 1945 Mildred and Borsodi started The 
Interpreter, a semi-monthly publication to support decentralism that went to a list of 500 
friends. It then absorbed Free America and its mailing list. 


The End of an Experiment 


In 1945 Borsodi closed the School of Living at Suffern. The School of Living building 
was sold and became a private home. The library and programs were moved to Mildred 
Loomis’ Lanes End homestead in Ohio. Mildred had the title of Director of Education. She 
would continue to lead the School of Living to the end of her life. Her focus was on 
homesteading. 


Borsodi had another path to following. As noted, he had started the School of Living 
with an educational mission. By 1940 he had developed his problem-centered approach to 
education and continue to develop it in his seminars at Suffern and elsewhere. Following 
World War II Borsodi’s organized his notes and wrote, typeset and published Education 
and Living. In it he fully articulated his educational mission. In 1950 he sold his 
homestead, Dogwoods, and moved to Florida to begin the next phase of his work. He and 
Mildred would work in parallel, complementary but distinct paths. 
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9: Ralph Borsodi and the New 
Agrarian Culture 


Ralph Borsodi was by no means a lone wolf in his campaign to revive an agrarian 
culture. It gives context to the Borsodi legacy. He was a standout leader in the movement. 
That movement reached its apogee about 1940, the eve of World War II. I think of greater 
importance, its fading after World War II tells us a great deal about how our society and 
culture has changed over the course of the twentieth century and into the twenty-first. 
From a New Agrarian perspective, that is not a change in our best interest. 


There are several lessons to be learned from this movement. | “Flight 
The first is about social and cultural change. The New Agrarian . _fomte ity : 
movement started as a reaction to the dramatic change qe 


industrialization was working on society. A movement formed in 
the US, Great Britain and in Europe. And it wasn’t only an agrarian 
movement. A new social science literature grew up both as a result 
of the new scientific ideology, the scientific study of human beings, 
but also about the course of change and the effect it had on society 
and individual psychology. 


Three major ideas shaped this thought. Darwin produced a 
naturalistic theory of evolution that many adopted, and it wasn’t an 
optimistic one. Marx developed a deterministic theory of history. 
Freud probed psychopathology and one of his most popular books was Civilization and its 
Discontents. The major force, however, was industrialization. Over the course of the last 
half of the nineteenth century, it had already dramatically transformed societies in Europe 
and North America. The German sociologist Max Weber wrote of the iron cage of 
centralized bureaucracy and the French sociologist Emile Durkheim about suicide as a 
result of social alienation, of social change. Oswald Spengler published a history of the 
decline, the collapse, of Western civilization. There were also philosophical and literacy 
response. Nietzsche's dark philosophy dominated the literature. In England Dicken’s 
novels described the society of the dark satanic mills. John Ruskin and William Morris lead 
an Arts and Crafters countercultural movement in England which also found roots in the 
US. It also had expression in political reform movements. 





Emerson and Thoreau had responded to the growing mechanization of America 
society beginning in the 1840s and the need to return to our agrarian roots. In the US it 
took roots in the Granger and Populist movements. Henry George wrote a new economics 
about poverty as an outcome of wealth as industrializing became firmly established. The 
New Agrarians, with Borsodi a leader, brought these threads together during the first half 
of the twentieth century. 


The second is that movements run their course. There was no stopping 
industrialization. It transformed the land, society, people and culture, generation by 
generation. The change continues but our understanding of the past dims with time. Each 
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new generation is now given a label that defines its time, the influences that shaped it, the 
values that resulted and the adaptations made. A primary effect is individualization. We 
have become increasingly individualized - isolated and alone. | believe that individuation 
is not as much an ideal as a consequence. This comes from the decay of community. The 
industrial transformation swept away or undermined our institutions - family, community, 
church. New Agrarianism was largely a reaction to those traditions, those norms and 
mores, being lost. What will replace them? Will coming generations have the 
understanding of life, a sense of meaning and purpose, to undertake the challenges of 
technological transformation, environmental degradation, economic instability and 
unending armed conflict? 


This is the question we must address today. In order to do so we will make a case 
study of the New Agrarian movement of which Ralph Borsodi was a key player. 


Who Were the New Agrarians? 


The agrarian movement was initially asocial and economic response to 
industrialization. It was in part a political reaction including the formation of a new 
national political party. There was a flight from the farm to the city. As the cities grew, 
they had to be fed. Railroads were built to carry food, fiber, raw material and finished 
products across the country. The railroads were granted vast tracts of land along their 
right of ways. The distribution system, as Borsodi noted, came to dominate the economy. 
Land grant colleges established schools of agriculture to promote production farming. 
Farming moved from local self-sufficiency to a national market scale. Farmers had little 
control over the cost of land, the cost of farming or the cost of the goods they produced. 
Small farms felt it the most, many closed, and people, of course, migrated to the cities and 
jobs. By 1900 the population was roughly evenly split between urban and rural. 


There was another side to this issue. It was a moral and philosophical issue. 
America was then becoming a great nation. We were assuming an identity as a people. 
How do we justify our greatness? What are the qualities that make us world leaders? The 
answer was, at that time, that we were a product of our land and our history on the land -a 
then brief history of expansion across a continent. We made it to the world stage with a 
little war with Spain, a war that left us with an unadmitted empire in two oceans. We 
declared our Manifest Destiny. We built a canal in Panama to connect the two oceans for 
our commerce and for our navy much as the French/British did with the Suez Canal. And 
soon, we went to war in Europe, built a vast commercial enterprise and started building a 
strong government to support economic expansion. We are still on that trajectory, but that 
is another story. 


So, who were we, we upstarts, on the world stage? A vast land of free people with 
rich resources. Great factories, financial houses and a rapidly growing transportation 
system. The answer was that we were an agrarian people. We were defined by our settling 
of new lands, farming, liberal government, Christianity. Theodore Roosevelt exemplified 
those virtues. And, as I will describe, lent his support to New Agrarianism. 


The term “New Agrarianism” is perhaps a misnomer. While it was about preserving 
nineteenth century agrarian economy and society, it came to focus on moral character. It 
had its roots in tradition. Above all, it recognized the destructive influence of 
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industrialization on that value system, on this culture, on land tenure. Did the Carnegies, 
Morgan’s and Rockefeller’s define us or was there something more fundamental. And yes, a 
business culture, a culture of success, was clearly forming. “Go West, young man” didn’t 
mean go to farm. It meant go to make money. Buta more liberal persuasion questioned 
the ethics of “make it rich;” and with considerable justification. The growing cities, filled 
with displaced farmers from both the American countryside and Europe, were crowded, 
squalid, noxious and dangerous. 


At root, the New Agrarians were champions of small-scale farming and rural society, 
opponents of urban industrial development, but far more importantly, advocates of the 
Jeffersonian ideal of an educated, enlightened, people. Borsodi exemplified this position. 
His This Ugly Civilization clearly stated his idea of the “quality-” vs. the “quantity-mind,” and 
that position characterized his work to the end of his life. The New Agrarians sought to 
restore an agrarian civilization with its virtues. Yet it recognized a lack of intellectual 
cultivation, so dear to Jefferson, in rural America. It sought to develop the institutions of 
rural society, particular the school and church, to serve a higher ideal - not just to preserve 
the old but to shape an elevated civilization. 


Culture 


In sociology and anthropology, the term used to define the way a people see their 
world is “culture.” Culture is the accumulation of things and ideas that define us. It is in 
essence tradition. Our modern age has lost its sense of tradition, save perhaps certain 
nostalgic fads and political adds about “main street.” I will argue that this is the most 
important problem we must address in shaping the destiny of the human race. We are 
faced with a perfect storm of threatening issues including climate change, resource 
depletion and population growth. We have lost our standards of meaning and purpose. We 
are adrift. We have come to understand that our future is no longer manageable, not 
sustainability. 


We must adapt to the runaway challenges of this century. Culture is about 
resiliency - how people learned to survive and prosper. We must become resilient again. 
And to achieve resiliency we must draw on the accumulation wisdom, that is the tradition, 
of our forebearers. Otherwise we go into the future blindly. 


The American agrarian culture has deep roots. It defined our early, pre-industrial 
culture. Agriculture is the foundation of human civilization. Our remote ancestors started 
an agrarian culture, cultivating their food, some eight to ten thousand years ago. Where 
they planted, they, for the first time, begin to settle and in time there were cities and the 
beginning of what we call civilization. Civilization represents an evolutionary jump second 
only to the appearance of the first of our kind: a self-conscious, thinking being. 


The glue that holds civilizations together is culture. Culture consists of the ideas, the 
arts and the artifacts that define a society. Each is distinctive. We understand that there 
was an Egyptian culture (several stages actually), an Indian culture, a Chines culture (again 
several stages of each of these), a Greek culture, a Roman culture, etc. With Western 
civilization we developed national cultures. In America we developed, more recently, 
regional cultures - New England, Southern, Mid-western, etc. - and these become part of 
our story. 
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While there are many cultures, the idea of culture is singular. It is, as they say, 
hardwired into us. In addition to art and architecture, culture is ideas; it is values and 
beliefs, norms, mores, customs, traditions, etc. Historian Oswald Spengler said we run the 
course from “culture,” the creative values upon which a society was founded and built, to 
“civilization,” an ossification, a hardening of the arties, of habits and practices that typically 
describe a society in decline. He described the evolution of society in terms of seasons: 
from the creativity of Spring, the pleasant summer, to the decline of Fall into the final 
winter. Jumping ahead, what he had to say was that Western Civilization is moving 
towards its end. Historian Arnold Toynbee and sociologist Pitirim Sorokin also wrote 
extensively about the cycles of history, of civilization: rise and fall. There is a sizable 
current literature about the state of our global society that is far from optimistic. 


One quality that defined cultures from the beginning, until a few hundred years ago, 
is agrarianism. Over the course of our history, some 5,000 years or so, most people lived 
on the land to produce food and fiber. The American Republic was founded upon agrarian 
principles. However, the year our Declaration of Independence was signed, Adam Smith 
published The Wealth of Nations. And just prior to that, James Watt had “perfected” the 
steam engine. The scientific, industrial, urban era was already aborning but this was the 
turning point into what has become known as the Industrial Revolution. Today only one 
percent of us work on the land and most of those in industrial agriculture to produce for 
the global market. 


History begins with the cities, but agrarian culture evolved over thousands of years 
of trial and error before the first cities appeared. Abundant food allowed some people to 
work off the land and these formed the cities. Most of these cities remained small, a few 
thousand people supported by the farms around them. Over the course of 5,000 years 
cities and civilizations came and went and when they declined, people returned to the land. 


By comparison, the Industrial Revolution represented an explosive transformation 
of human society. Industrialism emerged before the 1776 turning point. Factories were 
being built along streams using waterpower. Land weas consolidated to supply these 
machines, driving displaced farm families to the cities. Steam allowed building factories 
anywhere and provided the motive power to move raw materials and finished goods. 


The second turning point came in 1861 with the start of the American Civil War. 
That war was histories first industrial war. It was driven by a massive factory production; 
with thousands of miles of railroads and telegraph lines. Historians have argued that it was 
not only a war against slavery but between an emerging industrial and a traditional 
agrarian culture. The war ended in 1865. In 1869 the transcontinental railroad was 
completed linking North America from sea to shining sea. Even a cursory view of history 
will illustrate the stunning growth of science, industry and technology from the time of the 
Civil War to World War I, to World War II (modern wars accelerate technological 
development) into the Cold War and now into the digital era. The social, economic, political 
and psychologically impacts were stunning. Social change accelerates. We move ahead so 
rapidly that we rarely turn our gaze to the past. We have largely forgotten our past. We 
should pause to think about what we have lost. 
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Reaction 


The Industrial Revolution was, from a historical perspective, sudden, stunning and 
disruptive. It didn’t go unopposed. As industrialism begin to dominate the economy after 
the middle of the nineteenth century, an agrarian reaction began. Farmers organized in 
protest. A Populist movement formed. Writers joined the front ranks of protest. The social 
sciences were founded and developed largely along the lines of exploring the effects of 
industrialization on the lives and minds of people struggling with the transformation. A lot 
of leading minds worked to preserve, revive, renew and develop what could already then 
only be defined as an alternative culture, a counterculture - the way we were. We will 
explore why a close study of culture is mandated by what many today see as potentially 
catastrophic transformation, over the course of this century, of unmanaged and 
unmanageable economic expansionism. 


A society’s culture once lost is gone for good. There are organizations that work to 
preserve cultural heritage, but they become the exception rather than the rule. They create 
museums and theme parks. Each generation is further displaced from its ancestral 
transitions. 


Cultures cannot just be wished into existence. Many utopians have died in despair. 
In a society, be it a state or town or corporation, cultures form spontaneously. All healthy 
cultures continue to transform. New cultural forms are built out of old ones. Old ideas 
continue to persist even as societies transformed, as ours did, with the Industrial 
Revolution, and continues to do in this digital era. Cultures are diverse. We have 
conservatives and liberals, people who are tolerant and others who hate somebody or 
other, and so on. The drift today is that each of us forms our own set of values, chooses 
with whom to associate, attaching and detaching as we please. Instead of diverse we have 
become divisive. 


Society today is multicultural and explosively transformative. There are a lot of 
choices. Each of us is part a variety of cultural groups: work, home, neighborhood, 
organizations. We are cultural amphibians, chameleons, shapeshifters. We are 
“denominational,” in the broader sense, to the extreme. It is increasingly common for us to 
pursue a religion of our own - singular and unique. 


It should be clear that “culture” is a complex idea. The term is what Korzybski called 
multi-ordinal: The interpretation comes out of context. Civilizations and nation states 
have cultural distinction at a higher level, with a capital “C”. But groups and organizations 
also have culture, with a smaller “c”. Many are shaped by strong founding personalities but 
over time they develop spontaneously. You likely identify with you job and may take pride 
in your employer. Apple, Amazon, Google and other brands evoke an image. Each of us is 
part of numerous groups, each with its own elements of culture. 


A new culture can, usually does, start small. Margaret Mead stated that an 
organization or movement starts with a small group. It starts with an idea and a handful of 
people who say, “I like that!” Most such groups are but brief encounters. The one’s that 
persist draw more and more people, get organized and set to work with purpose. They are 
groups of people who want to get something done: create a product or service, end world 
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hunger or climate change. Some make things happen while others talk themselves into 
apathy. 


In the business section of a bookstore, you will find a lot of authors who think they 
can help others undertake crucial turning points. They are about visioning, team building, 
leadership, market developed, etc., etc. Each of these writers is working to develop a mind- 
set, a sense of group identity, clarity and purposefulness. Ideally, these are the expressions 
of culture. Too often workshops actually go against the grain of corporate culture. Toa 
large extent these programs are self-help - simply individual motivation. 


The question before us is whether or not we can guide our own destiny, as 
individuals and as a society. Only individuals embody culture, but it is they, and their 
understanding of the meaning and purpose of life, that defines their society. A community, 
a culture, forms when a group of individuals form around shared principles. Purpose is not 
only a personal vision but a collective mission. It requires a group of people who want the 
same thing and share an understanding of what needs to be done to achieve it. That can be 
a business, a club, a non-profit organization, a governmental entity - any collection of 
people. Achieving that degree of consensus, in both thought and action, has become 
extremely difficult these days and is becoming increasingly more difficult. It was difficult 
for the New Agrarians and their story is instructive. 


Why focus on agrarianism? For one thing, as the New Agrarians asserted, it is an 
expression of lifestyle, of a desirable quality of life. It is a traditional and deeply rooted way 
of life. Of great importance, however, is the increasing disequilibrium of our global society. 
Climate change can and likely will have a serious social and economic impact over time. 
More immediately, we have the specter of continued population growth and the decline of 
nonrenewable resources. The more people, the greater the demand for critical resources. 
If the economy does not adapt, these trends could lead to a significant crisis point in the 
short term. For the agrarians, adaptation comes through a return to the land, to the 
fundamental style of life that has defined much of history. The land supplies most of the 
family’s needs, not distant markets. 


There is a third idea, and this is economic as well as social. Industrialism has 
created a global marketplace. Communities have become highly dependent on things that 
happen on the far side of the world. There is a growing movement to do much as the 
agrarians proposed and that is to put the community’s economy on a more local footing. 
That can be done in stages, in manageable steps. Transition Centre has proposed a ten- 
percent localization in ten years in a variety of social and economic sectors. This model is 
conducive to both prosperity and quality of life. It begins to make the community more 
resilient. It makes a community more self-conscious - that is more of acommunity. And it 
generates revenues that stay in that local economy. You can find that model on the 
Transition Centre web site. 


The Rise, Decline and Fall of Agrarianism 


For those of us who like history, this is an interesting story. It has some great 
personalities and not a little drama. The movement ran its course over about the span ofa 
single lifetime. It is a story with several acts and each act, essentially punctuated by global 
war, has its own cast of characters and internal plot. 
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If history, if culture, is our story, then this movement gives us some great insight 
into how human society evolves and devolves. Like any problem, we need to understand it 
in order to offer solutions. I should note that we are not only trying to mediate pathologies, 
and yes there are serious social pathologies at work then and now, but also innovating. We 
have to use the conditions, the materials, the human resourcefulness, at hand to build a 
new culture. I have to repeat that we are not, cannot not, restore the past. We, as various 
sages have said, have to invent our future. We do not have to toss out science and 
technology but rather learn to make them our servants, not our masters. While the perils 
are real, the opportunity to create a new, enlightened and inclusive culture can be our 
destiny. That is what the America Founding Fathers sought and to a degree achieved. That 
is what Ralph Borsodi and friends sought to achieve. History is cyclical, long cycles and 
shorter ones and there have been several episodes in the history of America since 
Europeans arrived. We merely carry on. But we have to become purposeful. We must 
restore that “creative minority” as Toynbee described. Borsodi’s call to action defined 
them as the teachers of humankind. 


Henry George 


While we might well begin this story, as I have elsewhere, with Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Henry David Thoreau, they entered the scene rather early. We could have 
included Whitman, indeed several American poets and novelist. For this chapter, I find 
Henry George as a good place to start. I’ve provided a cameo of his life and work in another 
chapter. George was in the front ranks of the Populist movement. George developed a 
systematic economic theory that started with the problem that land, held in massive 
quantities by speculators, became too expensive for common folk to hold and earn a 
livelihood from. He advocated putting land into the public domain and making it available 
for a single tax on what was produced. This idea is the backdrop for the New Agrarian 
movement. His Progress and Poverty is still in print and he continues to have a large 
following. 


George was deeply embedded in the Populist movement and that movement can’t 
be understood out the context of settlement, not only of the “Frontier” beyond the 
Mississippi River but also since the arrival of the first Europeans. That story, the story of 
American agriculture, I have written elsewhere and Emerson and Thoreau are in it. 


I have noted that Borsodi was a leader in the Georgist movement. His involvement 
with the homesteading programs during the Great Depression led Borsodi to distrust the 
government as landlord. His alternative was the private land trust and that has become a 
lasting legacy. But for him, as for many to follow, there was a lot more than land and 
homesteading. They sought to restore a philosophy of life, a more natural, organic and 
satisfying way of living back on the land. 


Liberty Hyde Bailey. 


Liberty Hyde Bailey was born (1858) on a farm in Michigan. He attended college in 
Michigan and then at Harvard studying horticulture and botany. He taught for a few years 
at Michigan Agricultural College and then moved to Cornell. He founded the College of 
Agriculture there in 1904 - perhaps the leading institution in agricultural education at that 
time. He showed clear leadership qualities from the beginning. His accomplishment 
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includes development of the agriculture extension service and the 4-H movement. In 1907 
Bailey made a speech, “The State and the Farmer,” in which he called for a revitalization of 
rural society. President Theodore Roosevelt was in the audience. In 1908 Roosevelt 
invited Bailey to the White House and asked him to chair the National Commission on 
Country Life. Bailey is considered a founder of the New Agrarian movement. 


Why Roosevelt formed this Commission is of interest. At the time farming was in 
the so-called “Golden Age of Agriculture,” but it was a troubled paradise. Farming was, 
overall, profitable but not as profitable as work in the cities. The country was in a flux of 
industrial and urban development and a middle class was rapidly growing. Dissatisfaction 
with the lack of amenities in the country had become epidemic. Rural people were flocking 
to the cities seeking better jobs and lifestyles and this alarmed those, like Bailey, who saw 
rural America as not only the economic and social foundation of a democratic way of life 
but its moral cornerstone. They saw agrarian values as a foil against the morality of 
predatory capitalism, big business and business-oriented government. At root was the 
issue of redressing economic inequities by revitalizing the Federal role in regulating 
companies, conserving natural resources and leveling the political playing field between 
rural and urban populations. 


Roosevelt prefaced the purpose of the Commission in these words: “No nation has 
ever achieved permanent greatness unless this greatness was based on the well-being of 
the great farmer class, the men who live on the soil. ... There is but one person whose 
welfare is as vital to the welfare of the whole country as is that of the wage-worker who 
does manual labor, and that is the tiller of the soil - the farmer.” 


Chairman Bailey described the country life movement as “the working out of the 
desire to make rural civilization as effective and satisfying as other civilizations.” The 
Commission held thirty public hearings all over the country, circulated over half a million 
questionnaires, and held numerous other meetings. Bailey edited the final report that was 
printed in 1911. In brief, its findings included: 


Rural people are socially isolate 
Roads are bad 

Communication poor 

Farm credit needed 

Farm cooperatives needed 
Extension support needed 

Rural schools deplorable 


The Commission made three recommendations: 


4. Nationalize the agricultural extension service, which was done by the passage of the 
Smith-Lever Act in 1914. 

5. Foster the development of agricultural economics and rural sociology in universities, 
which would provide ongoing surveys to gather information on rural life. 

6. And an ongoing campaign for rural progress. 


In short, and this is important, the Report called for rebuilding a great agricultural 
civilization in America. This theme is a cornerstone of the New Agrarian movement and 
the foundation of Borsodi’s philosophy. Bailey continued to support the basic thesis, 
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although increasingly supported of big-ag. The National Country Life Association, which 
first met in 1919, remained influential into the 1950s. Borsodi specifically advocated 
restoring the Country Life Movement in the 1970s. 


Rural Sociology 


Rural sociology was founded in the US in the 1910s following in the wake of Country 
Life movement. Sociology is the study of people in society. It has more branches than there 
are letters in the alphabet - each pursuing a special area of study - and there are branches 
within each area. It is a complex field. There is still a school of rural sociology, often 
attached to colleges of agriculture at universities. 


Sociology had its roots in the European Enlightenment. It got its name from 
Frenchman August Comte (1798 - 1857). It came with the idea of human evolutionary 
progress and was intended as a science of man. Sociology was founded as a formal 
academic discipline by Frenchman Emile Durkheim in 1895. That date and Durkheim’s 
focus are important. By this time the industrial revolution was dominating the economy 
and reshaping society in a dramatic fashion. Traditional institutions were failing. 
Durkheim studied alienation - the sense of loss of connection and context people were 
feeling. One of his major works was on suicide. This was also the time Nietzsche’s 
existential philosophy became prominent. - in short, life is a bitch and we are on our own. 
Sociology emerged as a discipline under the influence of Darwin, Marx and Freud and 
they’re not so optimistic views of natural and social evolution. 


That time was a turning point in history and a turning point in our effort to 
understand the progress and destiny of history. It doesn’t take much more than a casual 
interest in modern history to appreciate the incredible stresses introduced by “progress.” 
Yes, they were exciting times. There was, and continued to be, incredible progress in 
science, technology and energy. The Progressives, many in academia or journalism, studied 
the trends. Many were optimistic about positive change. Most were reformers: We can 
correct the problems, they said. And even more; we can make a better world. The New 
Agrarians were clearly in this camp. What was considered lacking by Bailey and others 
was a Scientific foundation for understanding agrarian trends, in short, a rural sociology. 


Allan Carlson, in his excellent The New Agrarian Mind, identified two rural 
sociologists of note: Carle C. Zimmerman and Pitirim Sorokin38. They were close friends 
and collaborators first at the University of Minnesota and then at Harvard. They 
coauthored two books. When I suggest that specialization lacks scope, I particularly 
reference Sorokin. While Sorokin was a rural sociologist, he was also a generalist who 
wrote books about the field of Sociology. Sorokin was also a leading proponent of cyclical 
history along with Spengler and Toynbee. In short, he had a comprehensive understand of 
the dynamics of history and psychology. I have a bias towards Sorokin. I came under the 
influence of his ideas early in my studies of sociology and had the good fortune of studying 
under a man who studied with Sorokin. Both were distinguished scholars, and both served 
as President of the American Sociological Society. I believe a grand theory of society is one 


38 Borsodi considered Sorokin a friend. 
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of the reasons Sorokin is so important to the early Rural Agrarians. They too had a vision 
of the rise of a new civilization from the ashes of industrialism. 


Sorokin was exiled from Communist Russia. He was a leading sociologist there but 
supported the wrong party. He barely escaped with his life. He was of peasant stock and 
had great sympathy for the rural life so found a niche in rural sociology in America. 
Zimmerman was all-American, distinctly anti-urban, and believed that the family and farm 
the economic foundation of the countryside. His strongest focus was on family. 


Sorokin’s legacy is his theory of history. Through a study of the values, art, 
literature and polity of human civilization over 5,000 years, in 20 years increments, 
Sorokin saw a pattern of an alternation between two dominate culture forms: Ideational 
and Sensate. Ideational cultures are based on spiritual, religious, values. Sensate cultures 
are based on materialistic values. Societies rise through the Ideational phase and decline 
through the Sensate phase. Sorokin clearly believed that Western sensate civilization, if not 
the emerging global civilization, was well advanced in its decline. Ideational values give 
societies coherence and cohesion. Sensate values undermine those values and the 
institutions they support. They lose order and cohesion. Sorokin published his work ina 
four-volume Social and Cultural Dynamics and summarized his thesis in his popular book 
(available as a paperback) The Crisis of Our Time. And crisis it was and is. The collapse of 
sensate cultures is inevitable. Unlike Spengler, who thought we would enter a dark age 
from which we would never again emerge, Sorokin believe that our innate sense of order 
would assert itself and that a new Ideational culture, likely a new religion, would emerge. 


Father Luigi Ligutti 


The Dayton Homestead Project where Borsodi served as adviser, was one of nearly 
200 (estimated) homestead projects incorporated into the Federal homesteading program. 
Perhaps the most important of these was the Granger homestead project under the 
leadership of Catholic Father Luigi Ligutti. Ligutti came from Italian peasant stock and was 
proud of it. He worked land in Italy that had been held by his family for more than 1,000 
years. 


Ligutti immigrated to the US, chose to enter the priesthood and after seminary was 
posted to Granger, Iowa, a village of some 300 people. In 1932, in response to the Great 
Depression he began to acquire land, much through gifts, and settled people into a 
homesteading life. About two-thirds of the settlers were Catholic. Ligutti served as both 
administrator and spiritual director for this community. 


The National Catholic Rural Life Conference (NCRLC ) was founded at a Catholic 
conference in St. Louis in 1923. It came under the able leadership of Father Edwin V. 
O’Hara. Its purpose was to strengthen Catholic presence in rural areas. It was a marginal 
movement in the predominantly urban US Church until the Great Depression. It was then 
that Father Ligutti came to lead the rural Catholic movement and remained so for some 25 
years. He came to personify rural and agrarian Catholicism. Ligutti considered himself a 
New Agrarian. He was influenced by Bailey, Borsodi (with who he became associated), 
Herbert Agar (below), classical rural philosophers such as Hesiod, Cicero, Virgil and Homer, 
the Southern Agrarians (below), Sorokin and Zimmerman, Belloc and Chesterton. He 
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became a strong advocate for distributism. He believed the farm and family was the 
foundation of the good life. 


Ligutti became an outstanding leader for agrarianism not only within the Catholic 
community but within the New Agrarian movement itself’. And note should be taken of 
the incredible dynamics of Catholic rural life. It is ironic that Borsodi was an atheist. He 
was surrounded by devout Catholic agrarians including Ligutti, Agar and Stillman. He was 
close to the Catholic Workers, Dorthey Day and friend of Peter Maurin who is credited with 
giving the School of Living the tagline “Green Revolution” (which may have originated with 
Ligutti). I should point out that all of these Catholic leaders, and others like J. R. R. Tolkien, 
are recognized contributors to a modern moderate conservatism that continues to 
champion the agrarian ideal: a post-industrial, faith-based, society. I should note that 
Sorokin was buried as a Russian Orthodox Christian. He made an extensive study of he 
lives of saints. 


In 1934, the Federal government took over the Granger project, much to Ligutti’s 
dismay. He remained spiritual advisor to the Catholics. He and Jesuit Father John C. Rawe 
teamed up. The produced a book, Rural Roads to Security, which acknowledged Borsodi and 
Agar and other contributors to Free America (see below). The book was a strong critique of 
industrial society, call for a return to the land, homes, family, democracy, “our culture and 
our religion.” They called for a third revolution (The other two were the American War of 
Independence and the American Civil War) to reestablish: family-unit production, fee- 
simple family-basis ownership of land, and community based on “religious principles and 
spiritually motivated.” This is much as Borsodi had advocated in This Ugly Civilization and 
Flight from the City. 


Ligutti became full-time director of the NCRLC. He gave up to 200 lectures per year. 
He edited a series of Catholic rural life journals. He called for an ecumenical program, in 
“Man’s Relation to the Land” (1945) signed by 75 prominent Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews which expressed a succinct vision of New Agrarianism. 


As Ligutti’s influence grew, he became an international figure within the Church. He 
was made Monsignor and ended his life back in Italy, in a villa built by School of Living 
patron Chauncey Stillman outside Rome, close to the Vatican. 


Southern Agrarians 


Twelve southern professors at Vanderbilt University (Tennessee) had a large 
influence on the New Agrarian movement. In 1930 they published a volume of essays, one 
each, entitled /’ll Take My Stand. Growing up in the agrarian South, at the end of the era 
they described, I seem to have a particular attraction to this book and its theme. | 
understood their love of a culture that, as I was growing up, as an early Boomer generation, 
was breathing its last. 


The turning point for the South, the stage upon which the sentiment of Ill Take My 
Stand is played out, was the Civil War. That war was a devastating experience for both 
sides. Over the course of our history nearly 1.3 million American soldiers have died in our 





39 Google: Ligutti "A Thesis for Rural Life" pdf, also Catholic rural life and National Catholic Rural Life Conference. See also Pitirim 
Sorokin Russian orthodox. Ligutti +"green revolution" and John C. Rawe. 
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wars. Half of those died during the four years of the Civil War. It was a war of Americans 
against Americans. The issues were complex. History tells us it was a war to end slavery. 
The South countered with the theory that states have the right to determine their own 
destiny. The Twelve Southerners argued that it was a conflict between cultures, the 
agrarian South verses the industrial North: a shared indictment of industrialism. At root, 
the post-war Southern myth is the fact that the South is the only part of American that has 
ever been invaded, conquered and placed under martial law. This left a stain on the honor 
of the South. 


The Civil War is one of the most popular history topics. A lot of books, both fiction 
and nonfiction, have been written about it and a lot of movies and documentaries 
produced. Battlefields have been preserved and are much visited. Of late, writers and 
directors, such as Shelby Foot and Ken Burns, have turned that war into an epic of human 
conflict, something worthy of Homer. They have enshrined the past, a past that is no more. 
What little remains of Southern culture unfortunately seems to be an embattled and bitter 
racism. The Confederate flag has become a symbol of anger and resentment not only in the 
South but across the country. 


I'll Take My Stand resonated with the New Agrarian platform. It was just one book, 
but a literature has grown up around it. It continues to be studied and it is entering the 
canon of post-industrial agrarian thought, of which this book is a part. 


The South is a distinctive region of the United States. Sociologists gave definition to 
American regions. Each has a set of common outstanding characteristics that identify a 
regional culture. When America was first settled, three distinctive cultures emerged: New 
England, Mid-Atlantic and Southern. All were, at first, established predominantly by 
English settlers but immigrants from other countries soon begin to flood in: Scotch and 
Scotch-Irish, German, Scandinavian, etc. The Founding Fathers had their work cut out 
create a sense of common nationality not only among the 13 colonies but the three regions 
and the diverse array of ethnic and religious heritages. 


Howard W. Odum was another Southerner, born in George, professor at the 
University of North Carolina (beginning 1920), and another President of the American 
Sociological Association, in 1930. Odum started his career studying folk lore and songs, 
mostly African American, was appointed by President Herbert Hoover to the Research 
Committee on Social trends in 1933, a few years after I’ll Take My Stand. He published 
Southern Regions in the United States in 1936. An important feature of Odum’s work, like 
Borsodi, he was a pioneer systems thinker. He worked across disciplines. He understood 
emergent properties. His sons, Eugene and Howard T. Odum, scholars in zoology and 
biology, founders of ecosystems science, credit his influence in the development of their 
own work. 


I do not believe Odum could be called an agrarian. He was an objective social 
scientist. The Twelve Southerners included poets, novelist, a journalist, an English 
professor, two historians and a psychologist. Odum sought to analyze the potential of the 
South to more or less join the mainstream of American progress. While not cited by the 
New Agrarians, Odum’s work on regional cultures, and especially his systems perspective, 
are nonetheless important to this conversation. 
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Odum did recognize that the most important resource of the South was its land, “the 
source and power of all the Jeffersonian dream of the greater domain and democracy,” 
which he found exemplified in Southern culture. Representing 19% of the country’s land 
area, the South had 40% of its farms; and by far the largest share of small, family-own, 
farms. The other great resource was people. Between land and people, Odum believed the 
South had the capacity to create an outstanding civilization. On this account he was in 
agreement with the Twelve Southerners. 


The agenda of the Twelve Southerners was to preserve the organic society of the 
South. This included a focus on the family, a well-established sense of kinship, community, 
rural setting, farming and natural resources. They were concerned about the impact of 
industrialization on these virtues. They were also responding to the caricature of the south 
as backward, ignorant, “po white trash”, dilapidated shacks, rotgut whisky, feuds and 
fornication. 


The Twelve picked up on Borsodi’s National Advertising and The Distribution Age. 
One of the worst aspects of industrial they found in the salesman, as had Borsodi. They saw 
advertising as driving a false economy. Like Borsodi, they believed that it wasn’t industry 
itself but its dominance; it should be second to agriculture, to small livelihood farms and 
yeomanry and home production and strong families, schools, churches and community 
well-being. These family farms produced for the market, yes, but they produced first for 
themselves and to meet their needs comfortably. The cities, on the other hand, were places 
of “disease and disorder.” They drained the rural regions of goods and of people. 


They wrote of the “Plain People” of the hills whose tables were always bountiful, 
who sang and danced and enjoyed the rounds of life, who produced the things they needed. 
Many were of Scotch-Irish ancestry and had strong kinship ties and ancient traditions 
brought over from the old world and untainted by progress. Much of what we call country 
music had its roots in Scottish tradition. 


The Twelve attracted attention. Seward Collins, a conservative publisher, founded 
The American Review in 1933 and it ran 71 issues. He invited the Southern Agrarians to 
contribute and they produced over 100 articles and reviews over four years. They thus 
joined a movement of conservative humanists, of writers and thinkers, of followers of 
Chesterton and Belloc. As with Borsodi they sought: “a ‘traditionalist’ basis - a firm grasp 
on the immense body of experience accumulated by men in the past, and the insight which 
this knowledge affords.” They encourage a strengthening of Southern agrarianism as an 
alternative to massive industrialization. 


Free America 


Free America was a Distributist/decentralist journal founded and edited by Herbart 
Agar, Chauncey Stillman and Ralph Borsodi. It was founded in 1937 following the demise 
of The American Review. Collins had a role in its founding. It brought together a diverse 
group of writers who had a common distaste for the modern world. This included the 
British Distributist and particularly the works of G. K. Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc. It had 
a broad Catholic foundation and drew leaders of the American Catholic Worker Movement 
including Dorothy Day and Peter Maurin. It sought to reestablish local and independent 
communities. It had a long list of notable contributors. 
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Allan Carlson sees Agar in the leading role of Free America, at least prior to World 
War II (after which Borsodi became lead editor). Agar was born in New York in 1897, did 
undergraduate work at Columbia and graduate work at Princeton University earning a 
Ph.D. in English in 1924, taught several years and moved to England in 1929 serving as 
press attaché to the American ambassador. He also worked for leading British distributist 
G. K Chesterton. He wrote a long list of popular books including the Pulitzer Prize winning 
history The People’s Choice (1934). 


Returning to America he sought to bring together a network of kindred minds (and 
souls - Agar and Stillman were devout Catholics). Agar’s 1935 Land of the Free became a 
masterwork for American distributism. Like Borsodi he wrote in opposition to American 
centralization. Like his British friends, Henry George and Borsodi, he sought a wider 
distribution of property. And he sought to restore and develop a new culture that affirmed 
the life on the land, a Jeffersonian ideal. A critic of modern capitalism, he also rejected 
socialism. He sought a “third way out.” His vision was an agrarian civilization with strong 
religious roots. He admired Borsodi works. He particularly appreciated Borsodi’s work 
with appropriate technology. 


Where Borsodi used the term “quality mindedness,” Agar preferred a term he got 
from Spengler, “culture man.” For Spengler, each civilization started with a creative period 
defined by him as “culture.” This style was rooted in the land. It was found in the classical 
literature, in Rome with Cincinnatus, Hesiod, Vergil, and Cicero. It was affirmed by 
Medieval Europe. Agar sought to bring together men and women who exemplified a new 
culture. He particularly admired and made friendships with the Southern Agrarians. 


Free America came out of a group that called themselves “Independent Americans.” 
They attracted Agar, Borsodi and Catholic, protestant and Jewish rural life advocates. They 
sought to bring these parties together to create a statement of common principles. It had a 
solid decentralist foundation. They decided to publish Free America to mobilize a 
movement. Their platform came to rest on the Catholic, Southern and Borsodi’s agrarian 
pillars. Family, the farm family, the productive family, was the keystone of all these 
systems. They too drew on a long list of notable contributors over the years. 


The first years of Free America were energetic. There were a lot of meetings 
organized. There was a contest to develop agrarian architectural styles for five distinct 
regions in the US (remained unpublished). With the war, Agar and Stillman, both naval 
reserve officers, were called to duty. Agar became the naval attaché to the Court of St. 
James, the royal court of the United Kingdom, where all ambassadors are formally 
accredited. Stillman became a combat intelligence officer aboard the aircraft carrier USS 
Enterprise and wrote about his combat experiences. 


With Agar and Stillman off to war, Borsodi became lead editor and much of it thus 
reflected his work. Borsodi founded the School of Living in 1934 and it had a decentralist 
theme. He struggled to keep the School, and the homestead community around it, going 
into World War II but the war years were a struggle. During the war the School of Living 
Journal was The Decentralist, but Borsodi continued to edit regular issues of Free America. 
Borsodi gave an impressive list of seminars and some of this content got into print. In 1945 
the headquarters of the School of Living moved to Ohio and Borsodi and associate Mildred 
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Loomis started a new journal, The Interpreter. The Interpreter was both a decentralist 
publication and a platform for Borsodi’s emerging problem -centered educational program. 
When Free America closed doors, the mailing list was transferred to Mildred for The 
Interpreter. I’ve told that story elsewhere in this book. 


Further Reading: 


e Carlson, Allan. The New Agrarian Mind: The Movement toward Decentralist 
Thought in Twentieth-Century America. New Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction, 2000. 

e Leverette, William E. Jr. and David E. Shi. “Herbert Agar and Free America: A 
Jeffersonian Alternative to the New Deal.” Journal of American Studies 16 (1982): 
189-206. 

e Lubick, George M. “Restoring the American Dream: The Agrarian Decentralist 
Movement, 1930-1946.” South Atlantic Quarterly 84 (1985): 63-80. 

e Shapiro, Edward S. “Decentralist Intellectuals and the New Deal.” Journal of 


American History 58 (1972): 938-57. ———. “American Conservative 
Intellectuals, the 1930’s, and the Crisis of Ideology.” Modern Age 23 (1979): 370- 
80. 


Louis Bromfield 


Louis Bromfield was an American novelist and farm conservationists. He made his 
home on a demonstration farm, Malabar Farm, in Ohio. He was born in Mansfield, Ohio in 
1896, studied agriculture at Cornell for two years, where he met Liberty Hyde Bailey, and 
then transferred to Columbia University to study journalism. He served as an ambulance 
driver during World War I, was engaged in a number of major battles and was decorated, 
including the French Legion of Honor. He returned to New York as a journalist and begin to 
write successful novels. In 1925 Bromfield and his family went to France for a vacation and 
stayed for 13 years. He settled in a rural area, gardened and made friends with local 
peasant farmers. He and Gertrude Stein became friends. With war looming in Europe he 
returned to the States. 


In 1933 Bromfield published a bestselling autobiographically novel, The Farm. In 
1939 he returned to Mansfield and bought several adjoining farms, 595 acres total, later 
growing to 1,000 acres. The farm, along with writing, was to be his major work for the next 
20 years. Malabar Farm is in Pleasant Valley, where he grew up, a name he used for a 
novel. He named the farm after a range of hills he visited in India. He built a 32-room 
house and frequently entertained film celebrities. In 1972 the farm became a state park. 


Bromfield wrote 31 books and was a screenwriter. He was a populist agrarian. He 
adopted a decentralist/Distributist philosophy. Bromfield wrote for Free America, “the 
monthly journal that, from 1937 - 47 served as the intellectual hub of the dizzily-diverse 
agrarian populist coalition” (Bill Nygren). He wanted to develop an experimental farm, a 
self-sufficient farm in harmony with nature. Bromfield adopted a Jeffersonian ideal of 
integrity and idealism, of the good life on the land, a world of his own, we read. Like 
Borsodi and others he disliked cities: “the city was not civilized at all but only a kind of 
armed barbaric camp in which a savage warfare continued day and night.” He admired the 
lifestyle of the Amish. 
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Farmland in Bromfield’s Ohio had been seriously depleted. Bromfield sought to 
restore sustainability. He worked on a grass farming system to restore the soil. He focused 
on beef and dairy and experimented with manure composting. Like other New Agrarians 
he sought to reestablish agrarian self-sufficiency and community. He doubled crop yields. 
However, the farm ran at a debt, financed by Bromfield’s not inconsiderable income as a 
novelist, screenwriter and speaker until his final illness. Bromfield created something he 
called “The Plan.” He had a popular radio talk show, Voices of the Valley. He enjoyed giving 
free farm tours on Sundays. He was the lord of his manor. The farm is now a historical 
preserve. 


David Grayson 


Speaking of agrarian literature, I think we should give some credit to a series of 
books of collected stories that came out under the name of David Grayson. David Grayson 
was the pseudonym of Ray Stannard Baker. Ray Stannard Baker published progressive and 
radical social critiques and his David Grayson stories on country living. 


At the beginning of the twentieth century there were a number of popular 
magazines, a new radical journalism labeled “muckraking” by Theodore Roosevelt. One of 
these magazines, that also advocated the back-to-the-land movement, was McClure’s. 
McClure’s Magazine featured articles like Ida Tarbell’s expose’ on John D. Rockefeller and 
Standard Oil. Tarbell’s expose’ on John D. Rockefeller mobilize public opinion against 
monopoly and is considered one of the most important pieces of journalism contributing to 
the breakup of the Standard Oil. Popular fiction of the time addressed the abuses of 
industrialism such as poverty, urban squalor and child labor. These included books by 
Theodore Dreiser, William Dean Howells, Frank Norris, Upton Sinclair, Lincoln Steffens, 
and a forgotten American novelist with the name of Winston Churchill (unrelated to British 
Winston Spencer Churchill). 


Ray Stannard Baker was born in 1870 in rural Michigan and took a degree in 
agriculture. After a brief stint in law school he decided to become a journalist. He covered 
politics in Chicago before going to McClure’s in New York City. In 1894 economic 
depression he walked from Ohio to Washington, D.C. with a group of protestors. He knew 
most of the major political figures of his day. The high point in Baker’s life came from his 
friendship with Woodrow Wilson. Baker served as Wilson’s press secretary and wrote an 
eight-volume official biography (among 15 books he wrote about Wilson). He won the 
Pulitzer Prize for two of the Wilson volumes. 


Baker maintained his family home on a farm in Michigan and commuted to New 
York City once or twice a month. It was working in the garden one day that he came up 
with the idea of a series of novels about country life. He wrote nine of them under the pen 
name David Grayson. The first of these came out as Adventures in Contentment (1907) and 
the last in 1942. They sold millions copies and were translated into a variety of languages. 
They are semi-autobiographical. He said: “Above all ... tried to express the joy I had, and 
the sense of beauty and of peace, in country life and country ways: incidents in the village I 
lived in or on the long tramps I made in country roads.” The stores were founded on a deep 
and simple agrarian philosophy - a philosophy of life lived well on the land. They 
challenged industrialization and urbanization 
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In his autobiography, American Chronicle, Baker wrote of the joy and ease of writing 
these books. The farm in the novels was fictional, more or less, but the experiences were 
his, from his youth in Michigan and Wisconsin and over 35 years of adult life. The novels 
interleaved with his serious work, articles and books, including the great task of his work 
with and about Wilson. After his engagements with the world as a journalist, which could 
be exhausting, he returned to the imaginative idles of David Grayson. Those idles were his 
own philosophy of country life, of living with “little common everyday events, scenes, 
duties” ... to enjoy them and learn from them. By contrast, he observed, the life of books 
becomes “thin, weak, superficial.” 


Perhaps the core of his country life philosophy can be found in this statement: “And 
yet I firmly believe that if everyone could get his feet, somewhere, somehow, down upon 
the soil, he could live a richer and a more interesting life.” That didn’t necessarily mean 
farming but some natural activity such as gardening and bee keeping was suggested to 
keep one creatively involved with nature. He like to quote a passage from Goethe: 
“Agriculture is a very fine thing, because you get such an unmistakable answer as to 
whether you’re making a fool of yourself or hitting the mark.” 


In 1910, in a growing love affair with New England, the Bakers moved near the then 
village of Amherst, Massachusetts. They bought ten acres and built a home. His novels 
then reflected his long tramps along New England roads. For several years the Great War 
and the peace negotiations claimed his time. After Wilson’s death, he settled again in 
Amherst and, for 14 years, wrote Wilson’s life. Baker died in 1946 at the age of 76. Several 
of his David Grayson novels are available at Project Gutenberg. 


Frank Lloyd Wright 


Wright is best known as America’s premier architect. So, what does he have to do 
with back-to-the-land? Actually, his work has had a tremendous impact on the topic of 
sustainability and self-sufficiency. Wright developed an “organic” architecture that drew 
directly from his experience of nature and sought to raise buildings out of the ground upon 
which they stood. He designed an open city composed largely of small farmsteads. He also 
developed the Usonian house as a moderately priced home based on his organic principles. 
All of this architecture was founded on a profound natural philosophy. He, like Borsodi, 
was also a scathing critic of industrial society. 


Young Frank, starting age 11, (1878) was sent in the summer to work on the farm of 
a Lloyd-Jones uncle near Spring Green, Wisconsin. At 4 am he was awakened to milk the 
cows. A hardy breakfast and then work. A hardy lunch and then work. A hardy dinner and 
bed at 8 pm to be awakened the next day at 4 am. This was the daily pattern for six days 
each week. At first, his hands were not strong enough to finish the milking job. Then came 
the hoe and rake, shovel and axe. His hands were soon blistered and bleeding. He 
summarized the experience as “Adding tired on tired and then adding it again.” 


Escaping from work one day, as he set weeping in pain and despair, another uncle 
found him and set with him awhile. In the kindest way possible his uncle spoke to him of 
never giving up. The uncle told him, Wright liked to quote: “Work is an adventure that 
makes strong men and finishes weak ones.” The lesson stuck. Wright went back to work 
and built the great physical and mental toughness that would sustain him throughout his 
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long and productive life. He often related how that experience shaped his life and his 
career. 


As he gained strength and confidence, Wright came to see a great beauty in that 
Wisconsin River valley (and it is beautiful to this day) where he worked. He began to see 
how nature blended things into a harmonic balance. During those summers on the farm he 
came to understand his mother’s Welsh heritage. He identified with her heritage rather 
than his father’s. The Lloyd-Jones settled in Wisconsin when it was on the American 
frontier. They had become a part of the land. They were Welsh, Celts, and had a traditional 
affinity for the primal forces of the Earth. They were “strong, independent and hearty.” 
They saw in the land they lived on a “genius loci,” the spirit of the place. They felt that they 
belonged to that land and its spirit. The Lloyd-Jones family motto, which Wright adopted, 
was “Truth Against the World.” Wright proudly included the Lloyd name in his own and 
often paid tribute to the primeval beliefs of the Welsh. 


Wright's life was complex. Biographers capture only what filters through their 
nervous system, and we can be assured that few grasped much of his life of genius and his 
indominable spirit. Wright’s genius and charisma were, as we read and see in 
documentaries, extraordinary. His masterworks take the breath away. Reading his 
numerous writings gives one a profound respect for the vast scope and great depth of his 
genius. He had an immense ego. He was a flawed man. He broke the rules, both in 
architecture and in his life, again and again, and he often paid a heavy price for doing so. 


Wright’s mother declared that he would be an architect when he was a young child 
and purchased a set of buildings blocks, invented by Froebel, to help him learn the 
elements of structural design while still in kindergarten. A few years later an adolescent 
Wright said that he would not only be an architect but the greatest of all architects. After a 
short spell in college Wright went to Chicago and started an apprenticeship in an 
architectural office. He was one of the great Louis Sullivan’s favored architects. 


Wright started his own practice in 1893. He had been offered the opportunity to 
study classical architecture in Europe. He declined. Instead, he developed his own 
landmark Prairie School style. This new style was “organic.” It settled to the Earth. It was 
defined by strong horizontal lines. There were few “walls” but rather forms that both 
opened and helped define space. It was open both within and to its surroundings. Light 
flooded the interior. Wright used native materials. He developed a stained-glass motif that 
embodied natural symbolism. He designed the furnishings and on occasions even the 
clothing of his clients. It was, in the Emersonian tradition, an expression of what might 
become an American culture. 


During the first phase of Wright’s career, fifteen years, he designed some 150 
buildings. He then moved back to Wisconsin, in the valley of his uncles’ farms, to build his 
home, Taliesin (Welsh meaning “shining brow”), something of a personal retreat. He built 
this house near the brow of a hill facing the beautiful small farm valley where he had 
labored as a youth. He bought 200 acres and set out to make the land a source of food as 
well as shelter: “The place was to be self-sustaining if not self-sufficient,” he proclaimed. 


The Great Depression caught up to Wright and forced him into semi-retirement at 
Taliesin. In 1932, at the age of 64, he started a school, The Taliesin Fellowship. He charged 
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the students a small fee and put them to work raising food to more or less feed themselves, 
cutting wood, and rebuilding structures around the now rather large property. He 
organized the Fellowship to be largely self-sufficient during those difficult times. 


Taliesin was Wright’s idea, but the Fellowship was in large part a creation of his 
third wife, Olgivanna. Olgivanna was a disciple of a Russian mystic, Georges Gurdjieff. 
Gurdjieff used dance to demonstrate his mystical principle and Olgivanna was one of his 
lead dancers. Wright was attracted to her during one of Gurdjieff’s tours in the US. 


Gurdjieff had escaped the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia with a group of students 
and set up a community near Paris, France. That community was largely self-sufficient, and 
a number of his students also set up communities, in England and the US, on which 
students provided most of their own needs, especially during the Great Depression and 
World War II. Gurdjieff was a master chef who enjoyed cooking large dinners for his 
students and guests. He was also expert in many crafts and trades. He supported himself 
largely through trade, especially in oriental rugs. 


Both Gurdjieff and Wright were radical in their views, geniuses in their avocations, 
and had very large egos. A story is told that they argued over who was the greatest genius. 
Dying in 1949, Gurdjieff left a large and active, if highly diverse, following. Unlike many 
gurus, Gurdjieff attracted men and women who were themselves leaders. Several of his 
followers set up their own schools and most of these schools today have their own unique 
interpretation of his works. 


Wright, and this could be said of Gurdjieff, although not normal know in their back- 
to-the-land roles, are worth study. They both made huge contributions to the self-reliant 
life. Where these two differ from the experiences of Borsodi and the Nearing’s is their 
capacity to organize and to create community, albeit a feudal community under their 
benign leadership. Gurdjieff was arguably even better than Wright at building associations 
(the strength Olgivanna brought to the Fellowship). They both left a legacy of gifted 
followers and traditions. 


Wright had a more coherent philosophy of life and one that appeals to those with 
American roots. From his rural and Welsh roots, as mentioned, he drew a sense of the 
sacred in land, in place, and in nature. In nature there is a connection with something 
larger than oneself. From his mother especially he learned the pattern and shape of things 
and the principle that the artist transforms nature by passing it through his or her soul. 
From Sullivan he learned that form follows function and a grammar of architecture, of line 
and form and space. In his own work he sought a new language that would reestablish the 
vital connection between nature and architecture. He drew from Emerson and was well 
acquainted with the arts and crafts movement. Unlike many of that movement he was not 
averse to the use of machinery, but neither was he adverse to hand work and hard labor. 


Wright decried the lack of culture in America. Culture and the spirit of a people are 
one, he held. He once commented that the US had passed from barbarity to decadence 
without passing through culture. In 1932 he wrote a book about the pending 
disappearance of the industrial city, something Borsodi might have read. In 1958 he 
reissued the book under the title of The Living City. In it he detailed the plan for his open, 
organic city, Broadacre. 
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He opened this book, at the end of his life, with a scathing critique of American 
culture. True culture, he argued, comes out of our aesthetic sense. From the sense of the 
beautiful we achieve art, ethics and religion. “To ignore this truth is to misunderstand the 
soul of man, to turn him over to science ignorant of his true significance; and to remain 
blind to his destiny.” 


Moving to the city, he wrote, we have abandoned the legacy of the Earth, our 
heritage. We have traded our origins for a mechanistic bustled. The anxiety of the city 
dweller, he remarked, is the measure of our detachment from our origins. Even our 
religions have become bureaucratized, mechanical and without depth of emotion or 
connection to our origin. We must return to a human scale of life. 


Broadacre is a city. It has great buildings, public institutions, schools, colleges, 
community centers, factories, apartments, sports arenas and a transportation grid. But the 
city is spread out. It is open, organic, and full of light and air. There are parks between the 
great buildings. Transportation is as frictionless as possible. He proposed a more efficient 
automobile. Houses are located on one-acre garden lots. Seeking to synthesize farm and 
city, he designed a “Unified Farm,” a small home-farm-building, all under one roof, and land 
to support the “little-farms,” for raising vegetables and livestock within the boundaries of 
and to feed the city. He did not neglect citizenship, the education of sovereign individuals 
who by strength of character make a democratic society work. As an appendix, Wright 
included two pages, in red lettering, from Emerson’s essay on farming. 


Wright designed over 1,000 buildings, 500 were built although 200 of those have 
been lost. What remains is an incomparable legacy. He wrote 20 books, lectured widely 
and was filmed and photographed. Ken Burns produced one of his excellent documentaries 
that covered Wright's 91 years. Understanding him is made the more difficult by his 
massive ego. He was a self-made man in more than the conventional sense of “successful.” 
Much of what we see of him is his own self-constructed legend??. 


The fields around Taliesin continue to be tilled to this day. I have twice toured 
Taliesin and found the experience moving. 


And More 


The list of New Agrarians could go on. | will note three authors | think well worth 
the study. The first of these is Eric Sloane. Sloane was an artist, and his specialty was 
Americana. He wrote and illustrated numerous fine books about American tools, 
implements, crafts and trades. His studio and a museum of these tools and implements is 
at Kent, Connecticut. It is worth visiting. 


Clifford D. Simak established a genre known as pastoral science fiction. He was born 
and raised on a farm on a ridge overlooking the confluence of the Wisconsin and 
Mississippi rivers about an hour downstream from Wright’s Taliesin. Simak became a 
journalist and newspaper editor. He was also an outstanding science fiction writer. His 
pastoral novels and stories are often sited in, albeit in a more imaginary style, near the 
family farm in southwestern Wisconsin, Millville township. A Millville, a small, long ago, 


40 But this can be said of many charismatic leaders, including Gurdjieff and Bucky Fuller. 
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rural community was the site of many of his stories. It was in these settings that the 
problems of the world, and of other worlds, were solved. Simak found great fault with 
modern industry and technology. Francis Lyall, in Scotland, once traveled to meet Simak 
and later family members and recently produced a biography: Clifford Donald Simak: An 
Affectionate Appreciation. 


And last but by no means least, is Wendell Berry. Berry, age 86 at this writing, lives 
on a farm on the Kentucky River in Henry County, Kentucky. He is a teacher, poet and 
novelist, and considered the grand old man of the New Agrarian Movement. His novels are 
mostly based on the place and people he grew up with. He has a long list of poetry 
publications and another long list of books about living on the land. Perhaps his best- 
known work is The Unsettling of American: Culture and Agriculture. 


The New Agrarian Movement is more than a century old. It seems to be gaining 
momentum again as many see the need for greater security, greater resiliency, as this 
twenty-first century, with all its perils, progresses. Ralph Borsodi was a major player in 
that movement. My work to restore his legacy is because I believe it will be of value as 
many, if not all of us, transition into a post-industrial world. 
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10 Mildred Loomis: Lanes End 


Mildred Loomis is indispensable to the history of the School of Living. In a very real 
sense, she could be considered its cofounder. From about the time she met Borsodi in 
1932, until her death more than 50 years later, she was the keystone of the School of Living 
organization. Indeed, from about 1945, I believe we could say she was the de facto leader 
of the School of Living. She had an incredible presence over the years. Mother Earth News 
called her the Grandmother of the Counterculture. During that tumultuous period of 
American history (the 1960s and 1970s), she was a standout figure. She was also, they 
noted, the revered co-leader of the School of Living. 


People who knew her told about a gentle woman who led a simple, exemplary 
homesteading life. She was always deferential, never self-assertive. Everyone marveled at 
her extraordinary energy especially for writing, publishing and organizing. Unfortunately, 
when she died, the memory of her began to fade. I think much has been lost about her real 
importance to the School of Living, indeed, I strongly believe that, without Mildred, the 
School of Living would be little more than scattered footnotes. 


Mildred left us a legacy of School of Living founder Ralph Borsodi in her biography 
of him. Others also documented Borsodi’s life in dissertations, books, articles and 
interviews. But Mildred’s life has not been so generously treated. I will attempt to at least 
partially correct that problem. 


This is the first of five chapters about Mildred Loomis. Each covers a major stage in 
her life and career. 


Mildred Loomis 


Mildred Loomis (January 5, 1900 - September 18, 1986) was born on a family farm 
near Blair, Nebraska (just north of Omaha). Mildred remarked that she was born the first 
week of the first month of the first year of the new (twentieth) century. She remembered 
that families raised their own food. While she was still young her family moved to town. 
She was an “A” student, edited the school newspaper and was valedictorian. She was the 
first in her extended family to go to college. 


Mildred studied business at the University of Nebraska (B.Sc. in Economics in 1924) 
with the thought of earning a good income. She was one of only a handful of women in the 
program, the only one in her business law class of 240 students. After graduation, 
however, she turned down a department store advertising job and accepted an invitation to 
work for a church in Sioux City, Iowa; essentially as secretary. The church was ina 
neighborhood that had become a slum but the parishioners, now living in the suburbs, 
were well to do. While the affluent parishioners worshiped upstairs, the poor were Kept in 
the basement. Mildred became frustrated with the rich who would not mix with the poor 
and were largely indifferent to them. 


Mildred moved to Dayton in 1928 and started a career in religious education and 
social work. Mildred was teaching in Dayton when the Great Depression hit. The school 
ran out of money and, drawing on savings, she decided to continue her education at 
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Columbia in New York City. She believed that by becoming better educated, she would 
improve her capacity to help others. She completed her M.A in Education and Religion at 
Colombia University and Union Seminary in 1932. While there, a teacher recommended 
Borsodi’s This Ugly Civilization. She and some friends then visited Borsodi at his 
homestead just outside of New York City. Mildred considered the book life-changing and 
her visit to Borsodi was a turning point in her life. 


At the risk of repetition, I would like to provide some context for Mildred’s role in 
the School of Living. Here working relationship with Borsodi I believed started with the 
Dayton homestead project. Mildred returned to Dayton after completing her degree at 
Columbia. In 1933 Borsodi was invited to Dayton to advise on the homesteading project 
there. Mildred was likely the key connection in his involvement. The Dayton experience is 
covered in its own chapter. 


Prior to Dayton, Borsodi’s interest was the personal homestead. The Dayton Liberty 
Homestead project was apparently Borsodi’s first attempt at community organization. It 
wasn’t a successful experiment, but it gave him a model. 


Borsodi returned to Suffern and opened the School of Living there in September 
1934. He then established a land trust corporation, acquired land and set up his first 
homesteading community at Bayard Lane near Suffern. That story has its own chapter. 


It is unclear how involved Mildred was with the School of Living at Suffern during 
the mid-1930s. We know she spent a year there working with Borsodi (1939 - 1940). In 
1940, she and husband John Loomis started their own highly successful homestead in Ohio 
near Dayton. She was then a trustee of the School of Living. 


Lane’s End 


Mildred and John Loomis married in 1940. John bought 38 acres of land near 
Brookville, Ohio, just a short distance south of Dayton. A half-mile off the main road, they 
called their homestead Lane’s End. She and John built a model homestead along Borsodi’s 
guidelines. They refurbished a cottage, dug a well, repaired farm buildings, raised their 
own food, milled their grain, and sold their surplus and rented fields for a small cash 
income. They achieved 95% self-sufficiency for nearly forty years until John’s death. 


John Loomis had worked as a postman in Dayton. Like Mildred he had moved to 
Liberty Homestead and that is where they met. John had his own activist background. He 
had been a member of the New Llano Cooperative Colony in Louisiana. The New Llano 
Cooperative was founded in California and moved to Louisiana in 1916. It practiced then 
innovative social principles such as an eight-hour day, livable (and equitable) wages, social 
security, and good educational and cultural opportunities. 


Mildred and John retained strong ties to the Dayton homesteaders and had a lot of 
visitors. People began asking the Loomis’ if they could send their children to spend a week 
or a month on the farm, and Dayton mental health sent some of their kids. They built a 
bunkhouse for six of them at a time and introduced them to life on the homestead. 
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By 1946 they paid off their mortgage and were debt free. They invited friends to 
celebrate with them, dedicating Lane’s End to Normal Living*!: 


To good health and creative work 

To family ownership of productive property 

To justice and equal opportunity to land for all 

To neighborliness and community 

To beauty in simple things 

To seeking and sharing truths 

To participating in the mysterious process of Nature. 


Mildred and School of Living Publications 


In 1940, Borsodi invited Ralph and Lila Templin to direct the School of Living at 
Suffern. The Templin’s invited Paul and Betty Keene to join them. They had all been 
Christian missionaries in India and followers of Gandhi. They settled into a homesteading 
life on the four-acre School of Living property at the Bayard Lane community, grew their 
own food, organized community events and ran the School of Living programs. The Keenes 
left in 1943 and the Templin’s in 1945 and that year the School of Living building was sold 
and the headquarters, library, and some furniture was moved to Lane’s End. Borsodi spent 
a good deal of time at Lane’s End but it is clear that Mildred was taking over daily 
management of the School of Living. 


In 1945 Mildred took over publication of the School of Living journals. She started a 
new publication that year, The Interpreter. It would be one of four periodicals she would 
edit and publish over the next forty years. 


Decentralism 


At the time Mildred started The Interpreter, the primary journal of the School of 
Living was The Decentralist. While Borsodi was a national leader in decentralism, Mildred 
was likely a principle organizer of that movement throughout her life. In 1980, towards the 
end of her life, she published her own book on the topic: Decentralism: Where It Came 
From, Where Is It Going. We need to understand why this principle was so important in the 
School’s development and history. I’ve told this story in another chapter, but a summary 
will give context. 


Mildred called Borsodi the “Decentralist Supreme” with justification. He was a 
major organizer and leader of the movement from at least the time of the formation of the 
School of Living and perhaps even more so during and after World War II. During the 
1920s he published two consumer advocacy books that were critical of the increasing 
economic centralization. Another book, This Ugly Civilization (1929) was a powerful 
critique of industrial culture. 


In his Flight From the City (1933), Borsodi made a clear case for home production as 
a viable alternative to the centralized factory and economic distribution system. A family 
could grow and produce basic commodities at less cost than factory products and with less 





41 Normal Living is an idea developed by Borsodi which he would further develop in Education and Living; but the expression of these 
seven principles are Mildred’s and John’s own manifesto of the good life. 
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time than needed to earn the money for factory goods*2. And it would be of far better 
quality. He believed the majority of the centralized factory and distribution system could 
be shut down. Homesteading provides a high degree of economic and personal 
independence. He believed that homesteading communities could govern their own affairs 
and replace massive government bureaucracies. 


In his Prosperity and Security (1939), Borsodi presented a formal economic theory 
of decentralism. Decentralism was clearly a core principle of the School of Living platform. 


In January 1937, Borsodi, with Herbert Agar, Chauncey Stillman and others, started 
and edited Free America. This journal promoted a strong decentralist agenda advocating 
rebirth of local, agrarian democracy, splitting up large corporations, promoting 
homesteading, consumers and workers co-ops, and competitive pricing of goods and 
services. It drew a large following and ran for ten years. 


Herbert Agar was a prominent figure in the movement in his own right. He 
graduated from Columbia University and received a Ph.D. in English from Princeton (1922). 
He taught English and then went to London as a journalist and press attaché for the 
American ambassador to Great Britain. In England he was influenced by English 
distributists Hilaire Belloc, Douglas Jerrold and G. K. Chesterton. He became a critic of 
plutocracy and an advocate of the distribution of property. In 1935 he published Land of 
the Free which established him as a leading proponent of a “propertied society.” He 
admired the US colonial family farm agrarian culture. He believed America could again be 
“a nation with a majority of small proprietors.” Free America was the sole journal devoted 
exclusively to the thesis of decentralization. During the war, with Agar and Stillman 
serving as officers in the US Navy, it came increasingly under Borsodi’s back-to-the-land 
influence. 


A steady increase in the centralization of government and commerce had been 
underway since at least World War I. Roosevelt’s New Deal response to the Great 
Depression represented a massive centralization of government power. The decentralists 
were essentially anti-New Deal. World War II brought an even more massive concentration 
of power. 


To prevent a return to Great Depression economics, before the end of the war, 
Roosevelt and Churchill launched a program for post-war economic recovery. A key figure 
in this program was economist John Maynard Keynes who advocated a strong role for 
governments in economic development. Following the war, and a deep but relatively brief 
recession, the US economy, building on its war industry, soared. More than ever, the US 
evolved into a consumer culture. 


One of the outcomes of post-war industrialism was the massive multinational 
corporations. They became a separate reality in their own right, transcending political 
boarders, domineering national economies and, to the extent they could, politics, in the 
interest of profit. In 2016, of the 100 largest economies on the planet, 31 were countries 
and 69 were corporations. Corporations are highly centralized organizations, indeed, at 





42 Today the farmer receives only about six cents of each food dollar we spend. The rest we spend mostly for marketing and 
distribution. 
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least as centralized as a communist society. They developed a highly structured and tightly 
integrated global market system. 


An American Ideal 


Decentralism is uniquely rooted in the American agrarian experience. In the British 
American colonies, an ocean away from the ancient authority of Church and monarchy, a 
culture of independent, self-reliant and self-governing farmers was first established. These 
ideals were at the root of the founding of the new Republic and became embodied in the 
Declaration of Independence and the US Constitution. 


The early American agrarian culture included several major features. The first was 
the self-reliant farmer, an ideal Borsodi, Loomis and other homesteaders such as the Scott 
and Helen Nearing exemplified. The second was a local, self-sufficient community; also an 
objective they pursued throughout their lives. The third was education. A true democracy 
can only be achieved in a well-educated, well-informed, society. 


The same year that the Declaration of Independence was signed (1776) could also 
be used as the date for the beginning of the industrial revolution and our capitalist 
economy. That was the year Adam Smith published The Wealth of Nations. James Watt had 
recently perfected the steam engine. As Jefferson and others pursued the agrarian ideal, 
Alexander Hamilton, the country’s first Secretary of Treasury, began to build the 
foundation of the American industrial order. Hamilton wanted a strong central 
government to cultivate industry but not regulate it. Industries became massive and so too 
did the financial institutions that capitalized them. Over the course of the twentieth 
century, government agencies became larger and they became regulatory. 


The threshold between the older agrarian order and the modern industrial order 
occurred mostly during Borsodi’s life. By the time Borsodi was born (1888), America had 
become a major world industrial power but that was just the start. An agrarian revolt, the 
Populists, emerged. Henry George had been a leader in this movement. Borsodi’s father 
was an ardent Georgist and Borsodi himself became a Georgist aE 
champion, once editing the Georgist Single Taxer newsletter and, in 
1919, was elected chair of the New York Single Tax organization. 





The Decentralist 


In 1943 the School of Living started publishing The 
Decentralist, a small monthly magazine. The banner of The 
Decentralist, the “ORGAN OF THE SCHOOL OF LVING,” contained the 
symbolic tree of life/kKnowledge that was the icon of the School of 2. 
Living, and the following credo: 

















For Against 

Sovereignty of Man Control remote from Man 

Ownership by the user Ownership out of circulation 

Husbandry of all resources, and Exploitation of men and wealth and the 
Creative wholeness in living Artificiality of modern specialized existence 
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When Mildred first met Borsodi she had socialist leanings, but she came around to 
the decentralist cause and became just as ardent as he. Her life gave full and practical 
expression to the ideal. 


Mildred’s role in the decentralist movement is suggested by the following item from 
the Winter, 1943 issue of The Decentralist: 


Bibliography on Decentralization 


“All readers of THE DECENTRALIST will do well to have copies of the excellent annotated 
booklist, Decentralization - The Reaffirmation of Life, which has been prepared in 
mimeographed form for the Fellowship of Reconciliation*’ by Mildred Jensen Loomis. These 
are available for five cents each on request. Mrs. Loomis’ booklist is comprehensive and 
useful. A brief introduction explains the rise of decentralization resulting from the steady 
development of industrial centralization and its blighting effect upon the family and human 
life and liberty. The sectional headings of the booklist are Philosophy, Industry, The 
Cooperatives, Agriculture, Health, Art and Culture, Politics, History, and Magazine and 
Shorter Articles. Though the list is not intended to be inclusive, a very good beginning has 
been made. Mrs. Loomis and the Fellowship of Reconciliation are to be congratulated. Mrs. 
Loomis is a former associate director of the School of Living and a member at present of the 
Board of Trustees of the School. 


The announcement of Mildred’s new role as the chief publicist for the School of 
Living came with the Spring & Summer 1945 issue of The Decentralist, which may have 
been the last. The following notice was printed: 


The Interpreter: Decentralist Journal 


“A journal of interest to all who seek freedom by way of decentralist principles and action is 
The Interpreter, emanating from Lane’s End Homestead, Brookville, Ohio, with Mildred 
Jenson Loomis (Mrs. J. A.) and Ralph Borsodi, editors. The particular function of The 
Interpreter is to evaluate current events from the point of view of family and personal 
action as well as voluntary group action, and is a welcome addition to the Decentralist 
movement. It is issued twice a month ($2.00 a year, or three subscriptions for $5.00) and 
includes discussions of current affairs related to all the eleven major problems of living as 
Ralph Borsodi has classified them. It was launched in January of 1945“ and is already 
serving highly interested group leaders in American thought. 


The Interpreter 


The Interpreter started life as an 8 % by 11, four-page (one sheet), bi-weekly, 
professionally printed issue. While Borsodi was technically co-editor, the work was done 
at Lane’s end. Mildred put considerable time into writing and soliciting articles, editing, 
organizing, and mailing (postage, bulk rate was a one cent stamp). While an addressograph 
was used, in those days a list of 700 was a laborious effort with each label imprinted and 
pasted on separately. 


It must be remembered that Mildred and John earned their livelihood by 
homesteading. The Interpreter took an enormous amount of work. It was all hand work. 
For example, in 1951 a small box was printed under the address space in which a blue 
check was entered for subscriptions about to expire, and a red check for those that had, to 


43 The Fellowship of Reconciliation was an interfaith, pacifist, organization formed in 1916 by leading social activist, in opposition to the 
World War. The Fellowship agenda is social justice. That includes overcoming racism and economic injustice through nonviolent means. 


44 wildred has also used the date October 1944 as the beginning of The Interpreter. 
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remind readers to renew. This was done one sheet at a time. They also ran School of 
Living programs at Lane’s End, in the Dayton area and elsewhere. They often had a couple 
who lived in an apartment in the main house who assisted them. but not always. Mildred 
was doing an enormous amount of work, for very little, if any, compensation. We have John 
to thank for his support of her work. 


The banner of The Interpreter carried this theme: “A Semi-Monthly Comment on 
Current Events for People Concerned with the Achievement of Normal Living Through 
Education and Decentralization.” 


Each issue also included a Credo: 


“The Interpreter believes that careful study and scientific experimentation discloses a 
pattern of living normal for human beings and for society as a whole. 


‘It believes that the individual is a fractional organism who can only complete himself in the 
family, and that country life and local community life are essential to normal family life. 


‘It believes that human beings can solve their own problems and must be educated to take 
the initiative in doing so. 


‘It believes that human personality grows through choice and responsibility, and that 
therefore voluntary personal action and group action must replace government and 
compulsory action in all but the barest minimum of situations. 


Problem-Centered Education 


In addition to decentralism, the School of Living had two fundamental themes: 
Normal Living and Problem-Centered Education. 


Apparently, what most attracted Mildred to Borsodi was his approach to education. 
Education was one of her core values. As noted, she used the last of her savings, at the 
depth of the Great Depression, to complete her M.A. at Columbia. This Ugly Civilization, 
which she read while at Columbia, also presented Borsodi’s educational philosophy. Her 
visit to his homestead clearly made an impression. 


Up to this time Mildred had followed a strong personal commitment to education 
and religion. But I think she was already losing her faith in both religion and the 
educational ideals of her time. She would write about her disappointments in later years. 
Like many people of her age, in times as challenging as the 1930s, she was feeling a 
growing sense of disillusionment. Indeed, much of the literature, especially the novels, of 
the time, were dark and foreboding. Something new and innovative was needed. She 
found that in Borsodi’s work and became the champion of his educational system. 


The Problem-Centered Approach 


I think it is important that Mildred was with Borsodi in 1940 when he established 
his problem-centered framework. Borsodi’s problem centered approach to education is 
original, a seminal contribution to the field of education. There is nothing copycat about it. 
Yes, we know that learning is part of problem solving but to develop an entire educational 
methodology around a framework of universal problems was a stroke of genius. 


I’ve worked on the issue of education and action most of my life, and I find 
something compelling in Borsodi’s system. This itself speaks to me of the depth of the 
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system. Mildred was certainly strongly attracted to it. That this system, which she devoted 
her life to, has been largely forgotten since Mildred’s death I find most curious. Given the 
challenges of the 21st century, I think it crucial that we bring its principles back online. 


Borsodi’s own education was unconventional. He was largely self-educated. There 
was a lot of experimentation in education in his day. The public school system as we know 
it now was emerging. John Dewey was a leader. Eliot was experimenting with college 
curricula. St. John’s, a private liberal arts college with a program of studying the Great 
Books, was founded about the same time as the School of Living. Korzybski was developing 
general semantics and a library to go with his system. There were several psychologists 
and educational reformers trying to develop what they thought was a better, “progressive,” 
approach to learning. Borsodi didn’t care much for these ideas. He became an outspoken 
critic of what he called mis-education. 


Borsodi was a pioneer in alternative education. He provided training and taught his 
philosophy at Suffern from near the time he started his homestead. He advocated an 
educational program at Dayton. He founded the School of Living in 1934 with this charter: 

To associate a select group of artists, craftsman and teachers in a demonstration of the 


contribution which decentralized, self-sufficient living in the country may make to redress 
the economic and psychological insecurity of our industrialized civilization 


To study and develop the possibilities of the home and homestead as a productive and 
creative institution 


To furnish to men and women the opportunity to follow a carefully developed plan of 
learning and experiences in living securely, comfortably and richly and in leading others to 
live equally well 


In 1940, about the time Mildred finished her year of service at the School of Living, 
in an address in New York City, Borsodi presented the first known statement of his 
problem-centered methodology: 

‘Believing that such study and use of wisdom is best facilitated by being related to the 
universal and perpetual living experience of human beings, the School of Living aims to 


assist adults in becoming aware of and defining the major problems of living common to all 
people. 





“Believing that the full development of each human being is the supreme value, the School of 
Living has as its primary purpose to assist adults in their study and use of the accumulated 
wisdom of mankind.” 


That was also the year he gave his first public seminar on problem-centered 
education, at Oberlin University. Mildred was there. 


Mildred used the problem-centered framework to organize the content of The 
Interpreter. Following publication of Education and Living in 1948, Mildred added this 
paragraph to the Credo of The Interpreter: 

“Every act and every event involves all thirteen problem aspects. The Interpreter arranges 
its material under the heading which indicates the aspect or problem of living predominant 


in that event. These problem headings replace the departments in other newspapers 
related to Finance, Society, Medicine, Religion, etc. 


The problem-centered system would continue to evolve over the following years. 
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Normal Living 


It’s not clear when Borsodi developed the idea of “normal” living. The first use I 
found of it was in 1945 as noted above. He gave an extended formal presentation of the 
concept in his Education and Living in 1948. The term “Normal Living” was another 
cornerstone for the School of Living. 


This is a deceptive term; “normal” is not “average.” It is anything but what American 
culture then, or now, defines as typical. It is rather optimum human function. It is about 
the qualities that make us fully human. It is about the practices that give us the good life. 


Abnormal living is the product of urban-industrialism. It is the way we are all 
conditioned to live. It is the result of the repression of those natural qualities that define 
the essence of being a human being. It is largely the product of commercialism, and of the 
educational system that supports consumer culture. Following World War II, the pace of 
change, the increased pressure on consumers, rapidly accelerated. It soon took two 
incomes to support a consumer household. A teen consumer culture was created at that 
time. Teens went to work to buy the things that defined their collective lifestyle. The 
home, and the family, of course, declined. 


As life became increasingly unsettled, a new self-help literature emerged in 
philosophy, psychology, health, arts and crafts, and such to help people get a better control 
over their unsettled lives. There was a lot of psychotherapy. A humanistic psychology 
movement emerged. Mildred kept up with it. Suffice it to say, Mildred was like the spider 
at the center of the web of this emerging movement. The Interpreter helped subscribers 
understand the issues life confronted them with and become more engaged with the 
emerging personal growth literature. The Interpreter and Education and Living were what I 
might define as “prescriptive.” 


Few others came close to Mildred’s extensive network. This is largely why she 
became known as the “Grandmother of the Counterculture.” And Mildred walked her talk. 
She exemplified and championed the “normal” style of life and would do so to the end of 
her life. 


A Brilliant Partnership 


The Interpreter reflected the evolution of the principles of the School of Living. 
These issues, over thirteen years, give us some fascinating insights into that emerging 
partnership and collaboration between Mildred and Borsodi; much better than her own 
report in her biography of Borsodi. I think it would be helpful to understand the nature of 
this partnership. 


We've all heard Margaret Mead’s idea that small groups can change the world. Both 
Borsodi and Loomis were very capable organizers. A lesser known idea about the 
leadership of new movements, or businesses, is partnership. Most, if not all, great figures 
have a great partner. Ralph Borsodi and Mildred Loomis formed such a partnership. In 
most of these partnerships one is public and the other prefers to stay behind the scenes. 
Not so with Borsodi and Loomis. Both were dynamic public figures. 
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It would be a mistake to call Mildred a follower. She was highly intelligent, well- 
educated, well-read, and well-connected with the best minds of her day. There is evidence 
that she became a close intellectual collaborator with Borsodi in the development of his 
educational model. She had her own dynamic way of presenting the School of Living 
program, especially of popularizing Borsodi’s ideas, and the creative energy to make the 
School of Living a vivid presence. Their partnership continued to the end of Borsodi’s life 
and she continued to champion him until the end of her own life. 


If Borsodi was the head, the brain, of the School of Living, then Mildred was the 
heart and hands. In fairness, both had heart, both were passionate and compassionate; 
Mildred just had a special talent for it. Mildred had a first-rate intelligence in her own right. 
Both had extensive networks of creative friends and supporters. Both had extraordinary 
energy, both were competent homesteaders, both prolific writers. They had different 
personalities and different skill sets. Great partnerships are most often complimentary, not 
two of a kind. 


Mildred’s Emerging Leadership 


The post-World War II years marked a turning point in the careers of both Borsodi 
and Loomis. In 1945, Borsodi shut down the School of Living at Suffern and chartered the 
School of Living Institute in January of that year “to promote this new type of education” — 
“the scientific study of normal living in various communities.” Carl Vrooman, of 
Bloomington, Illinois, formerly Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, was named Chancellor of 
the Institute, and Mildred its Dean. Also in 1945, as noted, the School of Living 
headquarters and its records and library were moved to Lane’s End. Mildred’s signature 
title became “Director of Education” of the School of Living. She soon had organized local 
study groups in Bethlehem, Pa., Columbus, Coshocton, Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio. 


It should be understood that while Borsodi was always active in School of Living 
affairs he had distractions that I believe presented the opportunity to shift a large share of 
responsibility to Mildred. Their paths subsequently diverged to an increasing degree over 
the next few years. First of all, Borsodi was a writer; he spent long periods in deep 
concentration probing into vast masses of facts and statistics. Mildred cheerfully enabled 
him to pursue this work. Her taking on the role of Director of Education and moving the 
School of Living headquarters to her homestead, represents a major milestone in their 
working relationship. Borsodi’s wife also became increasingly ill with cancer. 


I think it is important to understand this turning point in terms of the development 
of the School of Living. I didn’t fully understand this until | completed my review of the 
evolution of Borsodi’s educational system (Learning and Living companion volume). It 
made it very clear that he was on a mission of his own. This was a fork in the road. There 
were two tracks, always paralleled, but distinct in nature and that nature was defined in 
the character of the respective leaders: Borsodi and Loomis. 


From 1945 onward, Mildred carried much of the weight of the School of Living; 
likely the entire weight for extended periods. I don’t think that was just by default. I 
believe she had the natural capacity to take leadership and developed her own strong 
supporting organization. She did so with a high degree of alignment with the work Borsodi 
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was pursuing and lost no opportunity to popularize his unfolding system of education. 
Nonetheless, the interpretation, the energy, and the creativity, were Mildred’s. 


Mildred was always intensely loyal to Borsodi and always the chief supporter of his 
work. As I have suggested, I think she had much more to do with the development of his 
educational work than we know. She did not tell the full story in her biography of Borsodi; 
whether from modesty or forgetfulness or just not fully understanding (as I believe) all that 
was going on in his life especially after 1950. In other chapters | will tell more of her story. 


Development of The Interpreter 


The Interpreter was the official voice of the School of Living for thirteen years. It 
appears that about 250 issues of The Interpreter were published over those years. This was 
only the beginning of Mildred’s School of Living publishing career: three other periodicals 
followed it in sequence: Balanced Living, A Way Out and finally, from January 1963 to the 
end of her life (and continued to December 2018) the Green Revolution. While we do not 
have a complete file of The Interpreter, what we have seen tells a good deal of the story of 
the collaboration between Borsodi and Mildred. 


From the beginning, in 1945, The Interpreter was organized around the major 
problems of living framework. Mildred first used nine major problem topics: Possessional, 
Civic, Ethical, Occupational, Ontological, Psycho-physical, Epistemological, Operational and 
Educational (why not eleven as stated above?) and finally thirteen when Education and 
Living was published 1948. Mildred organized articles according to the problem they 
addressed. It is clear that she was well informed in the development of the model and 
already its principal promoter. 


The Interpreter not only replaced The Decentralist, but also took over from the other 
decentralist journal, Free America. Mildred called Free America a “champion decentralist” 
journal. It had an office and staff in New York City and a mailing list of about 3,000 names, 
an audience far larger than the School of Living. With the beginning of the war, Borsodi 
was the principal editor. It ran for ten years until mid-1947 but by then it could no longer 
pay its way and closed. 


The end of Free America shifted the burden of leadership of the American 
decentralist movement to The Interpreter, that is to say, to Mildred. Mildred wrote that The 
Interpreter, Free America’s “little sister,” received its mailing list and, in essence, replaced it 
as a voice for decentralism. 


Mildred’s reports on the decentralist movement are insightful. In 1947, for example, 
she wrote that Rodale’s Organic Gardening circulation had reached 65,000 subscribers (my 
mother became one). Rodale had consulted with Borsodi and spent time in the School of 
Living library before starting his (still flourishing) organic gardening organization. Mildred 
also wrote about annual decentralist conferences which she was apparently organizing. 
Decentralism, problem-centered education and normal living were always foremost. 


Borsodi’s Inflation is Coming also received much attention. Since the end of the war 
several editions had sold out. Inflation had peaked following World War I and, as Borsodi 
predicted, it peaked again after World War II. There was a series of economic recessions, 
about every four years, following the war. Mildred reported that Borsodi was promoting 
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an alternative, inflation-proof, currency (a topic they would bring to fruition in the 1970s, 
another period of rollercoaster economy, when inflation was really bad in the US). Money 
and inflation were part of the discussion of the Possessional problem. 


The Interpreter employed, in issue after issue, a decentralist critique of “abnormal” 
thought leaders, be it the works of important economists, the stranglehold of government 
regulation on all aspects of life and liberty, and perhaps particularly, the educational 
system. There were also many items about homesteading. She encouraged readers to 
contact other decentralists and homesteaders across the country (often listing addresses) 
who appeared in The Interpreter. 


Mildred frequently published letters and short articles from readers. In January 
1951, she published an item sent to her that had originally been published in Rural India, 
an India libertarian quarterly: 
“The present “ugly civilization” that is the product of the factory-dominated, wealth- 


accumulating and government-regulated way of living has set men thinking all over the 
world. 


“Education and Living is the reflection of Mr. Borsodi after years of study and 
experimentation, the central theme of which is the “scientific validity of decentralization.” 


“If his reflections are pondered over by every teacher the coming generation would emerge 
with a mind more principled, yet more flexible; both more idealistic and more realistic.” 


I can only wonder about the coming connection between the School of Living and 
India that came to play a vital role in the development of Borsodi’s work. The Templins 
and Keens, who took over management of the School of Living in 1940, had, as noted, been 
missionaries in India and followers of Gandhi. Paul Keene, at least, knew Gandhi. Borsodi 
was also a man of peace along Gandhian lines. In 1951, the US became engaged in a savage 
new war in Korea. Peace became a leading topic in The Interpreter. And Borsodi went to 
the East in 1952 to gain a better understanding of the influence of modern, centralized, 
economic development there. He made many friends in India. 


Also, in 1951, we find an appeal from the School of Living financial committee. It 
reported that $18,000 had “gone into printing, publishing and selling the School’s message” 
in 1950. The work had been done by a small and underpaid staff. They had actually 
incurred a $1,000 debt for 1950. The School publications would always struggle to meet 
even minimum expense. The Korean War was setting back plans for expansion. 


Mildred included a short item about the history of The Interpreter and the work she 
had put into it. She wrote that it had started with 200 subscribers and an income of $400 
(twice monthly issues for $2 per year), that it grew to 700 subscribers*® by the end of the 
first year, and that she struggled to pay the printer’s bill. Mildred said she carried the load 
of editing, folding, sorting, mailing, bookkeeping and correspondence; along with trying to 
make a living on her homestead. The mailing alone took four of each fourteen days. 


Giving the overwhelming problems, Mildred listed a number of options, including 
“fold up, and quit.” She didn’t; she continued to keep The Interpreter and the School of 





45 The peak was, for a short time, 3,000 subscribers in 1948 with the addition of the Free America subscription list and the popularity of 
Borsodi’s Inflation is Coming. 
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Living alive. Also at this time, with limited funds, offset by the physical labor of Mildred, 
John and friends, they completed the permanent, concrete, School of Living building at 
Lane’s End. The dedication was set for May 1951 with a conference featuring Borsodi as 
lead speaker. 


Over the Labor Day weekend of 1951, a national School of Living workshop was held 
at a campground at Bloomington, Illinois. This was, I believe, an important event in 
defining the future of the School of Living. Mildred invited all subscribers to come. The 
movement, she said, was about ideas and people and “PEOPLE is where you come in.” “Not 
convenient to attend?” asked Mildred. “Please make the sacrifice; this is important.” 


The four-day program was focused on the School of Living, major problems, 
curriculum and re-education. Borsodi spoke on “Re-education, A New Approach to The 
World Crisis.” Mildred spoke of the “Story of An Individual’s Re-education.” There were 
reports from Schools of Living at Melbourne, Florida and San Gabriel Valley, California and 
from School of Living study groups in Dayton, New York City and Chicago. There were 
“Crusade” topics on soil conservation, the small community, good nutrition, just taxation, 
self-help, sound banking and psychologic evolution. The conference came to a close witha 
program about organizing new local Schools of Living around the country. Registration 
was $3.00, meals $8.80, and camping for accommodations. The conference was apparently 
a great success; the School of Living organization was revived, and new volunteers stepped 
forward. 


Following the national conference, the format of The Interpreter changed to a9 x 12 
inch, three columns, professionally printed, and a more readable journal. The banner was 
changed to: “A Commentary on Education and Living.” The typesetting and printing were 
done at the Melbourne School of Living where Borsodi had installed his linotype machine. 
While some of the weight of publication had thus been taken off Mildred’s shoulders, she 
continued as editor and as Dean of the School of Living. 


Mildred put increasingly more energy into expanding the School of Living network. 

She wrote that the School of Living had gone through several phases. In the 1930s, with the 
Great Depression, there was much emphasis on homesteading. In 1940, with the war 
coming and increasing social and economic centralization, the focus had shifted to 
decentralism. With Education and Living in 1948 the focus had become normal living. With 
the national conference, it had become re-education, and in 1952 Mildred focused on 
organization of re-educators. A special, four-page, insert was included in The Interpreter in 
the Spring of 1952: a “Discussion Guide” and the topic of “Farming and Freedom.” 


In June 1952, a special edition of The Interpreter was issued as “A Commentary on 
Education and Living.” In it we find a further clarification of the role of the School of Living: 


The Interpreter is published by the School of Living of America - a non-partisan, non-profit, 
non-sectarian institution for Higher Education in the Arts and Sciences of Living. 


The School of Living believes that the existence of poverty, insecurity, disease, neurosis, 
crime, war and other social evils, is due fundamentally to mis-education, 


In August 1952, the School of Living held a three-day summer conference organized 
by Lane’s End. The topic was homesteading, and Mildred was a lead presenter. 
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In September 1953, after eight years of twice monthly issues, The Interpreter 
became a monthly publication with some occasional special editions and topical inserts. 
Borsodi’s long trip to Asia may have been a reason for this; Mildred was carrying the full 
load of the School of Living. By November, The Interpreter was a six-page format. Mildred 
continued as editor but, funds continuing to be short, declined her stipend (which never 
exceeded $50 per month). 


The Wheel of Life 


In the January 1953 edition of The Interpreter, Mildred wrote an article about “A 
Normal Cycle,” and published an image she called the “Wheel of Life.” It is not an original 
idea, but she gave it a unique interpretation. I believe this was the beginning of her special 
interpretation of the problem-centered framework. In her last days the “Wheel of Life” 
garden at her Deep Run homestead in Pennsylvania was where she took visitors to talk 
about the School of Living. 


The image of the wheel of life represents the cycle in each human life from 
conception to death. Borsodi described these stages in some detail in Education and Living. 
Mildred’s wheel is rooted in the soil. “Normal soil,” Mildred wrote, “depends on plentiful 
minerals, rotational tilling and regular return to it of animal and vegetable waste. Ina 
sense, this is the Biblical ‘dust to dust’ cycle. Our bodies are born of the minerals of the 
Earth (and our health throughout life depends on our relationship to a healthy Earth).” 
Mildred described each of ten stages of life. She considered a normal life to end in death, 
the final stage, somewhere between 90 and 120 years of age. She wrote: “A glorious fact - 
that man is the only created creature who anticipates his own death and can choose a 
normal life in preparation for it.” 


In another column of that issue, Mildred published a short exercise for readers. She 
called it “The Problem of Purpose (give it a try):” 


1. Try writing out on paper your real purpose in living. 

2. Testa day’s or week’s activities by this purpose: How many actions seemed 
in line with that purpose? How many were dictated by feelings or 
(unconscious) drives which you did not understand? 

3. Can one arrive at the place suggested by Mr. Roberts (there was a review of 
his 1933 book, The Earth is Enough) where reason is in control of all 
conduct? 

4. Evaluate the suggested Normal Life Cycle. For each age-period, ask 
yourselves three questions: 

a. Do these norms seem valid to you? 

b. Are most people neglecting or fulfilling these norms? 

c. How would a land-based, productive-home aid in fulfilling these 
norms? 

5. Is the emphasis of Mr. and Mrs. Smart (School of Living homesteaders and 
close associates of Mildred’s) on their own living and building of a homestead 
normal for their age? 
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Decision Time 


In January 1954 Mildred reported that 1953 had been a good year for the School of 
Living during which there was a higher level of worthwhile activity. Borsodi had returned 
from his travels to Asia and was writing his book about what he had learned. The annual 
conference “brought a face-to-face meeting with more than a hundred folks serious about 
normal living; and touch with a score of outstanding leaders working for the institutional 
changes and social reforms necessary if normal living is to be achieved by any considerable 
number.” The Interpreter drew more original items from readers and contributors than in 
any previous year. There was a considerable and positive reader response (of which many 
were printed in each issue). 


The headquarters of the School, which had briefly gone to Melbourne (Borsodi had 
established his School of Living and incorporated the School of Living of America in 1952 at 
Melbourne, Florida), with Borsodi’s departure to Asia, had returned to Lane’s End, and 
Mildred was feeling the weight of taking on full responsibility for the School of Living. 
Financial problems continued to slow progress. Mildred wrote that the entire income of 
the School of Living came from subscriptions to The Interpreter and the sale of a few books. 
The finance committee made a special appeal for funds with a statement about taking the 
challenge of decentralism seriously: “We have a program of re-education for freedom, 
sanity, health, family and community life. We, whose program goes to the roots of almost 
every area of living, why shouldn’t we increase our financial support to commensurate 
level?” A pressing need was a consultant to help develop new Schools of Living across the 
country. There were then about 25 local Schools of Living groups. The April 1954 issues 
listed contact persons for eight School of Living homesteading communities and 19 area 
Schools of Living. 


The next month, following a meeting of the School of Living Board of Regents, we 
find this line: “Their conclusion was that a crisis exists. Thus 1954 is a year of decision. 
The fate of the School of Living and The Interpreter - whether they should continue or 
liquidate - will be decided in this year.” 


Before the end of 1954, Mildred had reached her decision. That story is in the 
following chapter. 
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11: Turning Point: A New School of 
Living 


In 1954, after nine years at Lane’s End, the School of Living of Living was at a 
turning point. As related above, Mildred was carrying a heavy load. She was a Trustee and 
Dean of the School of Living. Funding was short and bills remained unpaid. She called her 
support of the School of Living avocational, which is to say unpaid. Borsodi was engaged in 
his Melbourne University experiment, a task that would fully occupy him for the next three 
years. He wanted Mildred to join him but, as we will see, she declined. 


As previously reported, during its January 1954 annual meeting, the School of Living 
board declared a “year of decision. They had to decide if the School of Living was worth 
carrying on. There is little evidence that Mildred and the board saw the situation as 
hopeless, but they knew they would have to take “vigorous action” to keep the School of 
Living alive. Before the end of 1954, Mildred had reached her decision. She decided to stay 
the course. 


The year 1954 was neither the first nor the last crisis for the School of Living but it 
would define the charter of the School to the present day (more or less). This is the first 
time this story has been told in well over a half century, and | think it highly instructive. It 
tells us something about a dream that once was and could be again. 


Moving Forward 


The School of Living Regents, in one of their best attended meetings, rallied and 
were able to pull together a budget of $7,000. Ruth Weise, an active School of Living 
supporter who lived nearby in Dayton, was appointed to assist Mildred with administrative 
duties and coordinate the School’s local groups. They created a committee to plan a major 
conference later in the year to bring the membership together to decide their collective 
future. They decided to survey The Interpreter readership to evaluate how the journal 
could be made more effective. 


The irony is that the School of Living was doing reasonably well. The Interpreter had 
700 subscribers. It had a dozen or more regular contributors. There were nearly 20 
satellite groups stretched across the country. The vision and purpose were clear. The 
problem was, I believe, the results were simply not good enough. The “better mousetrap” 
just was not drawing the support it was believed to warrant. It was not paying its way. 
And Mildred needed a break. 


Ruth Weise 


The School of Living had a long list of ardent supporters. Ruth Weise was one of 
them. She had impressive credentials. She grew up on a farm. She was a natural leader in 
school, college and community. She was an editor, did public relations, radio and public 
speaking. She was a student of general semantics and group dynamics. She said, after 
Borsodi’s 1954 Seminar on Major Problems of Living, that “The School of Living offers an 
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excellent opportunity to channel the best materials and methods 
into any group interested in educating and developing themselves.” 


Ruth mobilized regional groups for face-to-face discussions 
in Connecticut, Brooklyn, New York City, Pennsylvania, Dayton, 
Cleveland, in the Chicago area, Detroit, Iowa, Indiana, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, South Carolina, Portland, Florida, northern and 
southern Ohio, and lower and upper California. The April 1954 
issue The Interpreter listed addresses for contacting people for each 
of the 19 groups. The regional groups were scheduled to report 
during the annual conference scheduled near Dayton, Ohio, in July. 
The key questions on the agenda were: What makes the School of 
Living’s educational programs distinct? How should it be 
organized? Should there be a new charter? 





The group meeting at Lane’s End on April 1954 was attended by 18 people. The 
program included listening to and discussing an audio tape of Borsodi speaking about the 
major problems of living (there were a dozen of these tapes then) followed by an afternoon 
session which included a background of the history of the School of Living since its 
formation in 1934, its charter, ups and down and a discussion of goals, methods to be 
employed and organization. It appears that all the group meetings followed this format. 
Mildred wrote that the discussion about organization was spirited. 


The June 1954 issue of The Interpreter was eight pages. It had a focus on and 
reiteration of the Schools educational mission. It suggested that in an increasingly complex 
world we need something more than narrow specialization, we need people with a broad 
understanding, a general education. Mildred noted that the School of Living provided that 
type of education through the major problem framework which seeks “the progressive 
unfoldment of human capacity.” 


The Interpreter 


The Interpreter was the heart and soul of the School of Living program. It was in 
publication for its tenth year in 1954. The year before, The Interpreter had gone to a 
monthly schedule, ten months per year. The format, however, went from four to six pages. 
In September 1954 The Interpreter was given a new format, 11 by 16 inches, four pages, 
four columns per page, professionally printed, subscription continued at $2 per year, 
issued eleven times a year. There remained 700 subscribers. At this time printing was 
done at Melbourne, Florida where Borsodi had set up his composing machine and printing 
press. We know that several days were still spent preparing each mailing at Lane’s End. As 
editor, Mildred continued to do the bulk of the work. 


An example of the work required was reported by Mildred a few months earlier: 
“For days I’ve been sorting and editing an overwhelming stack of material for The 
Interpreter on Community. Magazines, pamphlets and books on the subject are piled high. 
One book-list has over a hundred titles on fairly recent books on community! Magazine 
articles, correspondence, newsletters and releases from several types of communities 
confirm the swell in this direction.” This is a good example of Mildred’s comprehensive 
approach to her work. But such work takes time and energy. 
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In the September issue, Mildred announced that the “Chief source of delight and 
encouragement is the fact that a dozen persons, - skilled and devoted volunteers - already 
well known to Interpreter readers, have become regular editorial assistants, ... to help us all 
‘learn and practice increasingly satisfying ways of living.’”” Each advisor took responsibility 
for a major problem of living. Mildred provided a short paragraph to introduce readers to 
each of them. She was listed as the Education problem lead, “Applying the world’s 
accumulated wisdom to enable people to live normally.” Borsodi was listed as the 
Organization problem leader: “Choosing the proper method of implementing our various 
purposes.” The editorial assistants’ addressees were listed, and readers encouraged to 
write them. She added: “Besides constituting an advisory council to suggest policy, 
publications, research and projects to the School of Living members, these friends will 
present and interpret each month, material designed to help us all “’learn and practice 
increasingly satisfying ways of living.” 


In that September 1954 issue, Mildred reported that to further develop the local 
groups, she and Ruth had attended a two-week intensive training program in Human 
Relations at Urbana College, Ohio. Group Dynamics, or Human Relations, had become a 
highly popular topic in the US. Even corporations (albeit few yet) were moving from 
hierarchical, authoritarian (theory x) management to a more participatory (theory y) style. 


The following month’s issue continued the School of Living “self-evaluation” 
Mildred reviewed the ten-year history of The Interpreter. She gave a (different) start date 
of October 1944 (rather than January 1945) with 200 subscribers. The subscription list 
reached 3,000 in 1948 (when Free America, as previously reported, folded). Of greater 
importance, a reflection of the July general conference on reorganization, there was a 
summary of “our general goals and direction.” These, she wrote, remained right and still 
valid: “the well-being of the individual, family and local community; freedom and justice 
for everyone.” Second, that Ralph Borsodi’s analysis of living problems continues a unique 
way to integrate knowledge; that his listing of alternative solutions to living problems is 
comprehensive and clarifying. 


The School of Living was clearly moving into a more highly organized and 
productive period unequaled except for the program at Suffern during the mid-1930s. 
Mildred was launching the second decade of her leadership. Looking to the future, 
consensus was that the School of Living should be reshaped as a grass-roots effort. The 
local groups, homesteads and homesteading communities offered promise in this direction. 


Looking back over the topics published in The Interpreter, most, Mildred reported, 
seem directed to institutional problems. This was consistent with the decentralist theme of 
Free America. However, while we can’t ignore them, she said, this direction rarely 
produces real results. More work, she added, is need on developing the inner person; 
change begins with individuals. Mildred added: “In this field we have found help in the new 
disciplines of General Semantics, psychiatry, group dynamics and the whole field of human 
relations.” Again, she and friends anticipated the Human Potential Movement by a 
decade“. 





46 The School of Living, Mildred and Borsodi in particular, were pioneers in and anticipated by a decade and more the emergence of the 
Human Potential Movement.” 
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Borsodi’s Continuing Influence 


Mildred affirmed Ralph Borsodi’s problems of living system as a unique way to 
integrate knowledge. To put this into perspective, she wrote that her own college 
education, institutionally oriented, had been a disappointment. Another foundation for 
education and society was needed. The focus, she added, should be grassroots, not 
institutional. The alternative: “it is part of our central thesis, that the home and family must 
have first place in plans for a better civilization.” That meant more homesteads and 
homesteading communities and Schools of Living. She applauded Borsodi’s work to create 
the university at Melbourne where she hoped a new generation of young leadership in 
normal living would be produced. 


On balance, she reflected, the School of Living, was still a small group. Achieving 
change is hard. Society is disintegrating. The School of Living program is hard to sell to 
people who live with fear and suspicion. They are not likely to be studious. But this was 
the reason Borsodi founded the School; to help people overcome the barriers to achieving a 
free and independent life. It takes a shift in thought to make the transition to the liberty 
and security of the homestead. The new groups being developed across the country, 
Mildred suggested, are good places to bring people to take those first steps. 


In February 1955, Mildred announced the formation of an Honorary Council of 
Advisors. She listed 23 distinguished persons including nutritionist Adele Davis, Harvard’s 
imminent Pitirim Sorkin, J. I. Rodale and others. Borsodi was on the list. He was, it was 
noted, intensely involved in developing the University of Melbourne. In June 1955 Mildred 
reported that he had begun publishing the new Journal of Praxiology. Praxiology gives 
emphasis to the practical nature of learning for living. In the first issue of the Journal of 
Praxiology, she reported, 21 distinguished leaders responded to the idea of praxiology. 
Borsodi answered the concerns each raised about this discipline and in doing so gave 
further clarity to this non-specialized, problem-centered, general education program, being 
further developed at Melbourne, devoted to practices related to living a good life. 


Borsodi visited Lane’s End in October 1955 to share news about the development of 
the University of Melbourne. He invited School members to attend a year-end conference. 
In the January 1956 issue, Mildred said that over 60 people attended and that she came 
away inspired and energized. She later wrote a two-column report. 


That issue of The Interpreter also featured a review and discussion of Erich Fromm’s 
recent, wildly popular book, The Sane Society. Fromm explored economic, social and 
political institutions, the problem of alienation, and the importance of decentralism. 
Fromm advocated massive changes on all fronts at once. He saw the need for “integrated, 
non-specialized adult education for change.” Mildred noted that Fromm’s position was 
close to that long held by Borsodi. 


School of Living Educational Program 


I think it would be useful to understand where the School of Living stood on 
Borsodi’s educational principles. Borsodi’s Education and Living was selling steadily*”. The 


47 « second edition was printed at Melbourne. 
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School of Living had republished Flight from the City. The School had sold hundreds of 
books on nutrition, psychology, human relations, natural child birth, limited government 
and economic reform. Between 1940, starting at Oberlin College, and 1948 (when 
Education and Living was published) at Antioch College, Borsodi gave seven seminars on 
the major problems of living. An eighth seminar was scheduled in 1954 at Melbourne 
Village, Florida. There had also been a series of conferences on decentralism. National 
School of Living conferences had started in 1951. The 1953 conference featured a dozen 
distinguished speakers. These conferences would draw a hundred or more participants. 


Another shift that came in 1954 was a new interpretation of Borsodi’s framework. 
Mildred was moving from the term “normal” to “balanced” living. The January 1954 issue 
of The Interpreter carried an article by Borsodi with a catchy title, “The Good Life48.” 
Mildred wrote an introductory piece. She referred to another piece she had written the 
previous January, “What is our purpose in living?” 


In the earlier article, Mildred had written that there are two ways to approach life. 
The first is instinctive: “A life of the senses, concerned with material, physical things.” The 
second is of the mind, concerned with “higher” values: “The intangibles of thought, ideals, 
beauty.” Why, she asked, do we have to choose between them? This I believe was an 
interpretation of Harvard sociologist Pitirim Sorokin’s work. As a rural sociologist, Sorokin 
had contributed much to New Agrarianism. He also had a cyclical theory of history - a 
massive four-volume work. Sorokin published a popular edition of this theory as The Crisis 
of Our Age in 1941. Borsodi, who called Sorokin a friend, often citing The Crisis. 


To develop his theory of history, Sorokin did a detailed analysis of the values 
expressed by different cultures throughout history. He found two dominate themes. The 
first was ideational, based on high ideals, such as the great religions. The other, sensate, 
was material and sensory, and morally relativistic. The ideational form is the higher 
culture at its peak, while sensate represents a declining society. There is also an idealistic 
phase in which the best principles of each form appear. Sorokin advocated establishing 
this middle way, the idealistic, as a permanent form. That was very consistent with 
Borsodi’s mission. 


Mildred asked the questions: Does not life embrace both the material and the 
intangible? Normal living, she emphasized, is a core principle of the School of Living and it 
is about a balanced life. She noted that some people were uncomfortable with the term 
“normal;” they were not clear what it meant. It implies average. The School of Living 
interpreted the term as optimal: “A norm is a standard of excellence. Normal is the highest 
level consistent with the nature of the organism.” But it comes out of a balanced life; and 
this gives us a good life. “Balanced Living,” as we shall see, became the banner of the School 
in the coming years. 


In January 1953, as previously reported, Mildred had published a short article that 
introduced the normal cycle as the “Wheel of Life*+9.” The wheel of life is actually an ancient 
idea. Mildred adapted Borsodi’s stages of living into a cycle, or wheel. With the Wheel of 


48 The “good life” is a term later popularized by the Nearing’s in their 1970 book by that title. 


49 an image of the Wheel of Life was printed in the preceding Green Revolution article, the first installment of this series about Mildred. 
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Life, the stages of life from birth to death, begin and 
end in the Earth - a dust-to-dust motif but with a 
focus on living our lives to the fullest extent possible. 
Each stage, from infancy to old age, has certain norms 
of its own: there is an optimum condition for each. 
The importance of this idea is that it became her way 
of integrating the problems of living framework*® (see 


below). 


In the August 1953 issue of The Interpreter, a 
mimeograph sheet was inserted: “How can [wo]men 
live on this planet with the greatest possible 





satisfaction?” The basic problem is that people do not —SEa rth = 

know how to live. The purpose of the School of Living Wheel of Li fe 

is to develop that potential. The back of the sheet is a 

reprint of Mildred’s article from the January 1953 issue and this brings us to January 1954 
and Borsodi’s article on “The Good Life.” So, how does the School of Living achieve that 


optimum? 


The essential element of a good, or normal, life is liberty. We seek liberty in 
principle, but few achieve it5!. As Mildred suggested, the good life is based on norms, on 
principles that define the optimum; on values, if you prefer. Borsodi listed seven of these: 


1. 


“First, that a good life is FAMILY LIFE.” The family represents the continuity of 
the human race from the beginning. It is a fundamental institution. The family 
represents the balance between the ego and the larger society. 

COUNTRY LIFE is obvious: “Man cannot possibly live well when he separates 
himself too far from the life of nature.” 

COMMUNITY and world life: “Nothing ought to be clearer on the basis of history 
than that man is properly a citizen of the local community on the one hand and 
of the whole world on the other.” 

A good life is both COMPETITIVE and COOPERATIVE. “But the competition for 
which it calls is fraternal not predatory, and the cooperation voluntary and not 
compulsory.” 

CREATIVE LIFE: “The life of vision, of design and beauty, of production and 
conservation.” By contrast the bad life is mechanized, repetitive and robot-like. 
“A good life is a COMPASSIONATE life - the ethical life, the considerate, 
understanding, tolerant life; the concerned and courageous life.” 

A CULTURED LIFE: “the life in which the perceptions are trained and made 
sensitive to the wonders of the universe in which we find ourselves; the life in 
which our emotions are controlled and maturized; the life in which our intellects 
are first of all devoted to learning how to live; in which our actions are 
harmonized and humanized; the life which is cultivated from the cradle to the 


50 Also published in another chapter was an image of the (then) fourteen problems of living represented as a wheel. As she developed 
the “wheel” over the next 30 years, these two images became increasingly merged into a single framework. 


51 Liberty starts with economic independence and that is achieved through homesteading. But the homestead is a means, not an end. 
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grave. If life must be studied in order to be most enjoyed - then the ignorant, the 
thoughtless, the fashionable and the superstitious life are all abnormal life. 


To start this process, continued Borsodi, we must reeducate ourselves. Then we can 
begin to reorganize our institutions “to equip us with the means and with the skills 
necessary” to live the good life. But, he insisted, it is not about reform, it is nota 
movement; it is about right-education of the individual. “The good life,” he continued, “is a 
life devoted to learning how to organize the means, and learning how to use them after 
they have been acquired, so that gradually all of mankind, individual by individual, family 
by family, community by community, begins to live like normal human beings.” 


The more holistic view of life was clearly emerging, and the School of Living was a 
pioneer. Borsodi was thinking holistically. It should be noted that general systems theory 
had not yet gone public, but it is likely there was a significant influence from Korzybski and 
general semantics of which I have made several mentions. 


The conclusion we can draw from this trend in thought is the continuity of the basic 
principles and values of the School of Living going into that critical year, 1954. It was not 
the content that was questioned but the method of delivery. 


I think it is also suggested that a synergy was forming between Lane’s End and 
Melbourne. They were, I believe, two relatively independent operations but with a lot of 
overlap and differing but complimentary programs. Both had their own brain trusts. And 
both were brick and mortar expressions of ideas. Melbourne University turned out to be 
only a short experiment. It could have absorbed Mildred; but she had another star to 
follow and we are fortunate that she did. She created a foundation, with a significant and 
sturdy following, and would continue for yet another 30 years to pursue their common 
goals. 


Incorporation 


Perhaps the most important accomplishment of 1954 was the incorporation of the 
School of Living in Ohio. We don’t have the full story of why Mildred re-incorporated the 
School of Living, but I think much of that is this chain of events. Borsodi had incorporated 
it in New York twenty years before but apparently allowed it to lapse after moving to 
Florida. He incorporated the School of Living of America in Florida in 1952 but in 1954 
amended that charter as the University of Melbourne. In short, I believe a new 
incorporation was thus mandated. 


While the Ohio incorporation represented a continuation of the School of living, the 
new charter and its bylaws did, however, represent an important clarification of the 
School’s philosophy and subsequent history. It represented the consensus Mildred’s Board 
of Regents had set out to develop early in the year - a clear statement of the core principles 
of the School. It came out of a year of dialog with School of Living members. But I think it 
also represents Mildred’s core values. And, as we see, her values were, for the most part, 
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aligned to Borsodi’s. Mildred filed the articles of incorporation in Ohio in 1954 and then for 
IRS non-profit status in 1956. There were further amendments in 1958°?. 


Following is an outline of the educational principles established in the Articles. 


Purposes of the School of Living 


e The School of Living has as its primary purpose to assist adults in their study and use of the 
accumulated wisdom of mankind. 

e Defining, major problems of living common to all people; to draw upon science, art, philosophy, 
natural history, law, and all branches of knowledge for study of alternative ways of dealing with 
these problems of living. 

e The full development of each human being is of supreme value, 


Activities of the School of Living 
All activities of the School of Living shall be exclusively educational 


Including publishing and dissemination of a journal or journals, books, pamphlets and bulletins; 
organizing and conducting conferences, seminars, institutes, lectures, and local study correspondence courses; 
and in general, to do and perform all things necessary or convenient for the objects of the corporation. 


Such activities are to be carried on for the advancement of human knowledge and betterment 
Education in the School of Living Sense 


Education ... a means to a better life .... to enable men and women to adopt a sound plan of living. It 
shall include the whole problem of living - both theory and practice; and the application of all the arts and 
sciences to helping families finance, manage, produce, and create what is necessary to live securely and 
beautifully. 


All instruction shall be based on the individual needs of the student as discussed with the Director on 
registering. 


The Practices and Principles of Living 


The education of the School of Living shall be mainly in two groups: practices of living, and principles of 
living. 


The practices of living shall be primarily studio, shop, and field work. Instruction in practical courses 
shall include the point of view of values, what constitutes good and bad quality in food, clothing, building and 
equipment; the point of view of economics; the cost in money and time of homestead production compared with 
earning money with which to buy products; and the actual techniques of production, how to garden, raise 
livestock, bake bread, weave cloth, etc. 


e Principles of living shall include the social, historical, and philosophical implications of the 
homestead movement 

e History shall be studied as an instrument for integration of life around the home, and for 
determining what is the best way of life. 

e Develop the possibilities of the home and the homestead as a productive, creative institution, and 
how it might be used to make life more meaningful; 

e To study the relationship of homesteading and domestic production to the past, present, and future; 
and to learn and practice the skills requisite to such living. 


The School of Living is primarily devoted to education, a process which implies a definition of the basic 
problems of humankind and study and experience designed to understand and address these problems ina 
context in which learners, members, and staff are continually engaged in mutual and self-education, without 
regard to credentials or other extrinsic rewards. 








52 The School of Living articles and bylaws, with some latter amendments, can be found at: https: //www.schoolofliving.org /articles-of- 
incorporation-and-school-of-living-by-laws. 
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Education Committee: classes in the philosophy and practice of decentralized living ... overall 
educational policy. 


Publications Committee: publish and disseminate in print and other media any and all publications of 
the School. 


These articles were carefully crafted by a sturdy group including the Board and the 
advisors who supported this core mission. A great deal of effort had been given to 
soliciting the views of members and developing a consensus that would, at the least, 
preserve, that base. In a very real sense, this document became Mildred’s manifesto, her 
creed, if you will. It represents a reaffirmation of the founding principles of the School of 
Living 20 years before. 


It should be pointed out that these articles also defined an egalitarian, consensus 
driven process of governance. That, however, I would suggest might have been, of became 
over time, at odds with Borsodi’s philosophy. From at least the time of the Dayton project, 
Borsodi thought that strong leadership is required for transformational change. It is clearly 
implied in This Ugly Civilization - the quality-minded personality. And it has roots in one of 
Borsodi’s favorite philosophers, Confucius. Borsodi was, in 1954, beginning to develop his 
program at Melbourne, and later in India, to raise up a group of leaders, of teachers - 
clearly something of an elite cadre. They are a “determining minority.” He expressed that 
very Clearly in his Decentralist Manifesto written in India in 1958 and elaborated on it in 
The Education of the Whole Man. While such a leadership works through education and 
genteel persuasion, they are nonetheless a distinctive class. 


Borsodi made it clear that he did not believe in egalitarianism. He believed that all 
people were uniquely endowed. Each has his or her own gifts. Borsodi was first and 
foremost an individualist. Under “normal” circumstances, each person has the opportunity 
to be all he or she can be. That is achieved through the form of the productive family unit 
and by extension a collaborative community. It requires re-education. The School and the 
teacher are at the center of community. It is not a dominance - submissive relationship. It 
is built upon respect for capacity. The Teachers are not appointed, perhaps not even 
certified. They serve by example. They choose to serve and develop the disciple and 
capacity to do so through their own effort. Transformation, in Borsodi’s view, always 
begins with the individual. 


Mildred, clearly representative of Borsodi’s ideal, did favor egalitarianism. How this 
model played out, we will see in following chapters. The address of group association is 
very clearly laid out in the problem-centered framework, with one problem devoted solely 
to this is issue. It is up to each individual to work through this issue, make choices, and do 
what seems indicated to achieve the objective of a better way of life; not only personally 
but universally. 


The Human Potential Movement 


I’ve mentioned the Human Potential Movement (HPM) several times. I started a 
close study of that movement the same year Mildred died, 1986. 


The story revolves around The Esalen Institute. Esalen, the “navel” of the Human 
Potential Movement, was founded in 1962; eight years after Mildred’s new direction with 
the School of Living. Curiously, not a few of the leaders of the Human Potential Movement 
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were familiar with Mildred and Borsodi. Borsodi befriended some of them, included 
Abraham Maslow and Aldous Huxley; Mildred corresponded with many of them. The 
School of Living had a strong presence in California where the Esalen Institute was 
founded. And yet, I found little more than a footnote or two about Borsodi in my extensive 
research into the history of the HPM. 


Over the course of more than a half century, there have been thousands of 
workshops and seminars at Esalen. There was never a systematic classification of these 
programs. Esalen made it a policy that no program would be allowed to dominate. There 
were several long-term residents like Fritz Perls and Will Schutz but each taught their own 
system. Esalen co-founder Richard Price did live at Esalen and a community did form 
around him; but Price died in 1985. 


There was a short-lived Residential Program at Esalen in the early days. It was an 
attempt to establish an ongoing educational program. That was one of the key topics I 
discussed with George Leonard. 


I first went to meet George in 1990 after reading his autobiography, Walking on the 
Edge of the World. George actually coined the term human potential movement. I wanted 
to talk to him about the history of the HPM, so I attended a week-long seminar with him at 
Esalen. A lot of that conversation was about establishing a school, something I had been 
working on for some years with a series of mentors. 


The following year I went for another week with George, then President of Esalen, 
and Esalen Co-founder Michael Murphy. The program was the first presentation of what 
they were calling Integral Transformative Practices program (and | still practice ITP). I’ve 
written about that story (link)°?. ITP is a practice, a physical exercise, mediation and an 
affirmation. George, a teacher of Aikido, wrote about the importance on an ongoing 
practice in personal development in several of his books. ITP is not a systematic program 
of education but seeks to bring out the best of each participant through long-term practice. 
While it can be practice in groups, it is a highly individualistic system. Each participant is 
expected to develop his or her own philosophy. 


Over the following years, George Leonard and | had an extended conversation about 
the HPM and particularly education5+. He understood that a sense of community, and of a 
common culture, was lacking. ITP sought to address that problem. That conversation was 
an important part of the development of the Cove Institute model of a Resilient Learning 
Community I assembled in 2002. 


The work that lead to the Cove Institute actually started in the early 1980s with the 
question: “What ever happened to the Human Potential Movement?” Over 20 years had 
passed since the founding of Esalen and the Human Potential Movement had waned. In 
1986 Walter Truett Anderson’s The Upstart Spring catalyzed a renewed interest in the 
history of Esalen. 


In short, however, Esalen did not develop as a “school.” It has no library. It does 
have a think tank, the Centre for Theory and Research, mostly devoted to metaphysics. 


53 Esalen and Integral Transformative Practice: https://newschoolofliving.blogspot.com/2013/05/twenty-two-years-of-integral.html. 





54 George had written his own book about education: Education and Ecstasy. 
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There is little sense of community: just a steady flow of people attending diverse seminars. 
I did, in fact, participate in a couple of serious experiments to develop a sense of 
community out of Esalen but these all faded. 


On balance, I found the School of Living program far more comprehensive and 
systematic than any of those | found related to Esalen. 


Mildred’s Evolving Leadership 


Mildred’s evolving leadership of the School of Living started in 1945. Things were 
unfolding in Borsodi’s own life at that time that contribute to this trend. This represents a 
certain split between their work; always complimentary but also distinct. I believe a 
restatement of story would help clarify Mildred’s unfolding work. 


We start, of course, with the School of Living being moved to Lane’s End in 1945. 
Mildred’s focus seems to have been homesteading. Borsodi was increasingly education. He 
was doing seminars on the universal problems and he was focusing on writing Education 
and Living. His wife, Myrtle Mae, was seriously ill with cancer for several years. They 
apparently spent some time in Mexico seeking treatment. I believe that the passing of 
Borsodi’s wife in 1949 was a major break in Borsodi’s life. She was not only wife and 
mother but also a close and able collaborator. 


After Myrtle Mae died, Borsodi told Mildred that he could no longer live at 
Dogwoods and wanted to sell it. He might well have moved to, or near, Lane’s End but fate 
took a different turn. As reported in another chapter, old friends from Dayton, who 
embraced Borsodi’s ideals, were setting up a community, Melbourne Village, on land in 
Florida. They invited Borsodi to open a School of Living there. They introduced him toa 
Melbourne Village member, Clare Kittredge, recently widowed. Within a year, she and 
Borsodi were married, Borsodi sold Dogwoods, and they moved to Melbourne. He 
continued to conduct major problems seminars at Melbourne and gained a following there. 
There were two Schools of Living then. 


In 1952 Borsodi incorporated his School of Living of America in Florida. That year 
he and Clare took an extended cruise to Asia. During that time, when a telegram was the 
only way, and a costly one, to send a same-day message around the world, I believe it is safe 
to say that Mildred was the de facto head of the School of Living. She had likely been 
effectively so for a number of years. 


The School at Melbourne apparently continued to operate under the direction of the 
founders of Melbourne Village while Borsodi was absent. Returning home, Borsodi settled 
down to write The Challenge of Asia. He also began serious work founding the University of 
Melbourne. From 1955 to 1957 Borsodi edited and published The Journal of Praxiology. In 
short, he was busy in Florida. Mildred, as noted, declined to move there and work with 
him. The University of Melbourne experiment was short-lived, but an enormous amount of 
work went into refining the problem-centered curriculum. 


Borsodi then went back to India for a two-year stay, returning to the US in 1961 in 
ill health. Again, Mildred stayed the course. Borsodi was not up to the work when he came 
home so Mildred begin to edit trunk loads of research material, which she took to Lane’s 
End, for him. She developed a typescript for what was to become Borsodi last book, 
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Seventeen Problems of Man and Society. And, as we will see, she continued to lead the 
School of Living programs across the country, edit the journal and engage in extensive 
correspondence. 


Mildred’s steadily increased responsibility for the School of Living wasn’t an ego 
trip; her sense of humility is inspiring. It was never about her. She was surrounded by 
talented supporters who rallied to support her. She had developed a national network and 
organization to which she was fully committed. She clearly took on the job out of a sense of 
duty to the ideals of the School of Living, of loyalty to its principles, of her own considerable 
creative capacity, and to the emerging network that grew around her persistent effort to 
help people achieve the good life. That network, and her extensive correspondence and 
research demanded her full attention. 


The Private Life of Ralph Borsodi 


There is another aspect, I believe, to this split between Mildred and Borsodi. Over 
the years of exploring Ralph Borsodi’s life and work, one of the things that becomes 
increasingly apparent about him is that there was a side of his life of which we know 
practically nothing. Indeed, we know very little about his life. As close as they worked 
together over the years, I suspect there was much Mildred didn’t know about him. She 
never seems to have known the year or place of his birth, for example. That she so often 
wrote biographical sketches makes me ask if she was expressing that life or wondering 
about it? 


We have mere fragments of Borsodi’s early life. My biographical sketch of him at the 
beginning of this book is brief and sketchy; and I’ve learned things Mildred did not report, 
and things that were reported that were inaccurate. In interviews, Borsodi was evasive 
about his past. He never systemized his deeper philosophy. He didn’t leave a journal and 
little of his early correspondence and other records remain. We know he was a leader in 
the Georgist movement but have only hints of his involvement. We know he was a 
respected economist and earned a good living as a consultant on Wall Street, but he said 
little about that career. We know about his economic criticism in the books and articles he 
wrote but again know little of how he came to the philosophical principles upon which they 
were based. He was, by implication, a libertarian in an older sense of the word. He was a 
leading decentralist. But we don’t know much about the how that came about. 


Each of Borsodi’s roles involved considerable networks of influential people - and 
yes, he enjoyed a friendship with many of the best minds of his time. For example, Eleanor 
Roosevelt visited him at Dogwoods. As President, Franklin Roosevelt invited him for a chat 
at the White House. He had extensive Georgist and decentralists connections, more with 
the Catholic workers and other new agrarians, and it appears considerable connections 
with academia. And this just brings us to the School of Living. He was 46 years old when 
he founded it. In short, he had already lived a full and very active life by the time Mildred 
met him. 


I’ve added a New Agrarian chapter to this book to provide more of a context for 
Borsodi’s work. Borsodi was clearly an important part of a large and dynamic movement. 
What did Mildred know about it? I suspect much less than she would have liked. With 
Melbourne and then India, Borsodi’s network expanded considerably and he was even 
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more remote from Mildred during those days, at the very least geographically. She, in turn, 
had her own not inconsiderable network. We know more about her network of people 
from the publications she edited (but not as much as we perhaps should - there are a lot of 
interesting stories that could be told about these people). 


The partnership between Borsodi and Mildred was, as I’ve written, remarkable. 
Both were vital personalities and outstanding leaders and thinkers. There was a powerful 
synergy that both obviously gained much from. Even within the close friendship and deep 
partnership there was a division of labor. While Mildred and friends popularized the 
School of Living and particularly homesteading, Borsodi continued to develop and 
formalize its educational program. But there was still that other side of Borsodi life and | 
increasingly suspect it was in his nature to hold it private. 


Following their cruise to Asia in 1952, Ralph and Clare settled comfortably into their 
home at Melbourne, Florida. I suspect Melbourne was pretty much an upper crust 
retirement community. They were seemingly a well-educated and well-heeled lot. Many 
joined him in seminars. The idea of a university-level project based on his system came out 
of this. It is clear that he had also developed and nurtured a broad network in academia 
during this project. The list of then well-known names we get from his works is long and 
impressive; particularly the contributors to the Journal of Praxiology. But Mildred was at 
that time only indirectly involved with Melbourne. 


State of the School of Living 


In summary, as reported above, the University of Melbourne was incorporated in 
Florida in 1954 just as Mildred and friends were re-engineering the School of Living at 
Lane’s End, Ohio. Borsodi and friends became intensely busy organizing the University 
program in Florida over the next year or so. The year 1956 started with the opening 
seminar of the University of Melbourne, December 27, 1955 to January 1, 1956. The topic 
was “Man is the Problem>®.” 


Mildred was one of 60 who attended the “Man is the Problem” seminar. She said she 
came away from the conference inspired. She wondered how to apply what she was 
learning as Borsodi developed his curriculum. She wrote about her concern that the world 
continued to disintegrate. The Cold War was deepening. Where next? What could the 
School of Living do about these perilous trends? 


Mildred’s decision not to join Borsodi in Melbourne is significant. As dedicated as 
she was to him, she was fully committed to her reorganized School of Living. She was 
building a national movement much as Borsodi had proposed at Dayton. She and friends 
worked to strengthen the federation of allied groups across the country. She continued 
working to expand memberships and subscriptions for The Interpreter. Her pitch: The 
Interpreter is a journal of discussion; reader’s responses solicited. Get your friends 
involved, she urged. She asked them: “Where will the School of Living be in another ten 
years? Will you help make this next one a Decade of Decentralization?” 


55 The “Man is the Problem” conference is fully described in the “Melbourne” chapter. 
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In late March 1957 Mildred listed accomplishments of the School of Living during 
1956. Fifty people attended the annual meeting at Lane’s End. A writer’s group of 20 
people was formed to send letters to newspapers on decentralist themes. They began their 
first group work since 1954 (reorganization year) in five locales. They held a seminar on 
Major Problems of Living at Lane’s End, a six weeks public discussion course on the Major 
Problems in Dayton and produced a 35-page, mimeographed, leaders outline on the Major 
problems distributed to 20 group organizers. But finances were still weak. The budget was 
$7,500 but income for the year totaled $3,337 and there were $350 in unpaid bills. The 
Interpreter subscriptions held steadily at 700. 


Proposed goals for 1957 included: Two Leader’s Training seminars to be held at 
Land’s End. Develop ten community discussion courses on Major Problems. Organize a 
School of Living speaker’s bureau. Double membership to 1,500 and raise income. There 
was a growing sense of a need for a business and advertising manager. Mildred announced 
that she planned a book on “The Green Revolution,” to be published by the University of 
Melbourne, as part of the 25" celebration of the beginning of modern homesteading at 
Dayton, Ohio (the program that Borsodi had been invited to support) in 1932 [should read 
1933]. I believe Mildred was also anticipating and promoting a renewed interest in back to 
the land to the emerge during the Counterculture era. 


Mildred listed eight topics which she asked the membership to support: 


Productive homes and better communities 

Improving child-parent and other human relationships 

Improved health, nutrition and emotional balance 

Building up soil and conserving natural resources 

Securing our individual independence and whittling down the size and extent of 
government 

6. Justice in regards to land and money systems 

7. Insights into the nature of man and his universe 

8. Adult education toward more normal living. 


ee ae oa at 


Balanced Living 


Announced in the December 1957 edition of The Interpreter, Balanced Living, 
appeared in January 1958 as the official School of Living publication. Readers had asked 
for a change in style. The Interpreter was discontinued but Balanced Living continued the 
volume numbering, starting as Volume 13. 


Balanced Living was a 6 x 9-inch magazine of 16 pages, two columns, professionally 
printed. It was more a magazine than a newsletter. The initial circulation was reported to 
be 1,000 copies. Each issue addressed a problems of living theme. The early copies contain 
a list of over 100 books, organized by problems of living. The School of Living library, one 
issue reported, then contained 2,000 books. 


Balanced Living served the School of Living for five years. Unlike The Interpreter 
and later Green Revolution, there was relatively little news about the School of Living. We 
have only a limited number of the issues. Consequently, our understanding of School of 
Living organization and activity are much less clear during this period. 
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The term “balanced living,” as 


noted, was a response to a growing b 


sense of vagueness about the term 
“normal living.” It seemed more 
appropriate as a description of the goal 
of the School of Living. The idea of an 
integral, or balanced approach to 
learning for living was well established. 
There was a conference on Balanced 
Living in August 1957. There Borsodi 
and Mildred displayed a model of (then 
14) major problems of living as the 
spokes of a wheel. The wheel could be 
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spun and that when this was done the 

problems all blurred into a single image. This symbol suggested the integration of 
knowledge coming out of acommon hub. This is the theme Borsodi would work on in India 
starting the following year. 


It is important to understand that there is nothing linear or hierarchical about 





Borsodi’s system. Both he and Mildred were critical of specialization. Indeed, they were 
early pioneers in what came to be called holistic, systems or ecosystems thinking. I believe 


symbolically representation of this was an important evolution of the major problems 


vision. 


And: 


Inside the front cover of Balanced Living, was a statement, a reaffirmation, of the 
purpose of the School of Living: It is first of all nonprofit, nonsectarian and nonpolitical. 


The goal of education is the good life. 
Real problems of living are the curriculum of a good education. 


The School of Living is adult education for normal living. It is a continuing-education 
program for all adults who want to deal with the whole of life. It helps people define and 
practice ways of dealing with, all major problems of living. (Listed on back cover.) 


Normal living is that which permits and fosters the fullest possible development for 
each individual, of all his attributes and potentialities. Normal is not average or customary. 
Hence, living normally is not conforming to present accepted mores. But because normal is 
often mistakenly equated with the common pattern, we are using the term, balanced living. 


Balanced Living discusses ways of dealing with problems in line with norms of living. 
Conditions and principles which foster continual creative self-expression, as well as the basic 
needs of survival and reproduction, are considered norms. All those which frustrate these three 
human needs are considered abnormal. 


Members of the School of Living attempt to learn and practice increasingly satisfying, 
or normal, ways of living. They continually work at clarifying their purpose and philosophy of 
living; at improving their method of validating actions; at their human relations in every 
situation; and improving their families and communities; their soil and health, their 
government and freedom; and economic conditions to eliminate exploitation and advance 
world peace. 
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The Problems of Living on the back cover of Balanced Living included these 


definitions: 


I. 


IIL. 


Problems of Postulation 

1. What is the form and essence of the universe: cosmos or chaos? The 
Ontologic Problem. 

2. What is the nature of human nature: hereditary and acquire? The 
Anthropic Problem. 

3. What causes natural, human and super-natural events? The Etiologic 
Problem. 


Problems of Value 

4. What should be the ultimate goal of my living? The Teleologic Problem. 

5. What should be the basis for my convictions about truth and action? The 
Epistemological Problem. 

6. What should be my standards for beauty and ugliness? The Esthetic 
Problem. 

7. What should be my standards for right and wrong? The Ethical Problem. 


Problems of Action 

8. How shall I maintain physical-mental well-being and recover it when 
lost? The Psycho-physiological Problem. 

9. How should men and women occupy themselves during each period of 
their life cycle? The Occupational Problem. 

10. How should we organize to deal with violence? The Political Problem. 

11. How should we acquire and hold land, money, capital and other goods? 
The Possessional Problem. 

12. How should enterprises of all kinds be established and operated? The 
Organizational Problem. 

13. How to persuade people to use the accumulated wisdom of mankind? 
The Educational Problem. 

14. What social institutions should be maintained, established and abolished, 
and how should this be done? The Institutional Problem. 


A short report on the 1957 Balanced Living conference appeared in the June 1958 
issue of Balanced Living. There were sessions on health, on the problems of government 
and possessions, on cooperatives, the no-government system of the Hopis, credit and 
money and small business, owner-built homes, the nature of man. Borsodi presented about 
a “patient effort to integrate the whole;” a call for balance and perspective and a 
comprehensive, whole life, program of education of adults. 


There was a workshop at Lane’s End in April 1958 on “Possessions, People and 
Psychology.” It was open to only ten people. Cost was $6.00. The convener and leader was 
Mildred, supported by Don Werkheiser, an authority on evolutionary psychology. It asked 
the following questions: 


e What political-economic changes are necessary and possible today, to extend 


liberty and independence? 


e@ What kind of people are ready to deal with such problems of living? That is, 
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o What mental-emotional habits are necessary in persons who want to 
work at cultural change? 
o Howcan we become that kind of a person? 


Another Balanced Living 
conference was held in Indiana in August 
1958. We have this photo taken then. 
Mildred and Borsodi are standing at the 
center of the photo. This was taken just 
before Borsodi left for his extended stay in 
India. The focus of the conference 
continued on the topic of over- 
specialization: Our society is dominated 
by experts who have little understanding 
of or ability to deal with the whole. 





Borsodi, in a comment on his talk on the good life, said: “The only adequate method 
by which we can shift from life as it is, to life as it should be, is education. The cure for 
mis-education is not law, not religion, not revolution. The cure is right-education; -- the re- 
education of adults. Living is an adult problem. To adequately deal with that problem, the 
total person must be re-educated.” 


Borsodi, it should be emphasized, was one of the first to use the term “human 
potential;” a term often credited to his friend Aldous Huxley about this time. 


There were articles about ecology, human ecology, community, bio-technic living 
and other topics. There was a long-running series on owner-built homes by architect Ken 
Kern, who was a Trustee and leader of a School of Living group in California. 


The August 1959 issue of Balanced Living carried a report about a Survival Seminar 
held at Lane’s End with eight adults in attendance, led by School of Living Trustee Don 
Werkheiser, who had recently completed a manuscript Is It Possible To Survive? 


The Cold War had gotten increasingly frightening. Schools were practicing “duck 
and cover.” Russia had developed its hydrogen bomb in 1955. By 1957 the US exploded a 
test bomb 3,000 times the destructive power of the atomic bombs used against Japan. Both 
the US and Russia produced their first intercontinental ballistic missiles in 1957 and the 
Russian launch of Sputnik made the potential of this type of warfare painfully evident. 
There would be no warning of a missile strike. A single bomb could reduce even the largest 
city to smoldering rubble. Science fiction stories were telling gristly stories of a post- 
apocalyptic era. The US had a five-star general as President. Anxiety in the US was intense. 
People were building underground shelters in their back yards stocked with several weeks 
of supplies to survive blast and wait out the early effects of fallout. There was considerable 
concern about these issues within the School of Living community. 


Mildred reported on the status of the School of Living. Income and expenditures 
were $5,000 but, as usual, the budget was tight. Borsodi’s “Pan-Humanist (Decentralist) 
Manifesto” had sold 600 copies and Werkheiser’s survival manuscript 300 copies. 
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With fewer than a dozen people attending the annual meeting, Mildred asked the 
question: “How can the School of Living become a group of ACTIVE members?” Reasons 
people gave for not becoming members included: lack of time, little understanding of the 
goals of the School, “I’m an individualist; I don’t believe in organization.” 


The Fourth Congress on Balanced Living was held in August 1959. The agenda 
included an organization meeting of the American Humanist Association and the Henry 
George School of Social Science with the School of Living. There were several workshop 
panels, one lead by Mildred. Registration was $2.00 and meals $11.00. 


In the November 1959 issue Mildred addressed the distinction between the School 
of Living comprehensive, problem centered, approach to education and the prevailing 
fragmentation of life. The purpose of the title Balanced Living is to emphasize, she wrote, 
“that we treat all subjects from the viewpoint of balance or wholeness.” She added that “we 
refrain from becoming a one-idea or a one-emphasis journal, so common today.” I should 
note that the idea of systems thinking was at this time was just becoming popular. The 
School of Living was well ahead in this regard. 


In this article, Mildred cited Dr. Leo Koch, then president of the School of Living. 
Koch was a biologist at the University of Illinois. He contributed an insightful article 
entitled “Transactional Living.” Koch wrote that most of us agree that we have to think in 
order to improve our standards of living. There is, however, a wide range of variability in 
the quality of thought. He discussed some of these views. 


Koch had asked what the terms “school” and “living” mean and: “How does our 
organization educate us and does this lead to satisfactory results?” He found enough 
leaders of the School answering that question in the negative to give him pause. 


Conceptually, he said, many found (and still do) Borsodi’s system as too broad to 
grasp. But that is only if we treat it as detached and objective. Borsodi’s problem-centered 
system can be difficult if we use it in the abstract. It was never meant as such. It is 
something that is intended to be employed in life, in the transactions of living. It allows us 
to classify a problem we have and thus helps bring some sense of order out of chaos. Like 
the scientific method (and permaculture today), it asks us to observe the problem, 
construct an idea about what it is, then test it. Borsodi’s framework also gives us orderly 
access to the accumulated experience of humankind. Problems, he added, are universal 
because they are the same for generation after generation and around the world. Koch was 
an important leader in the School of a number of years. 


The Fifth Congress on Balanced Living was held at Washington University, St. Louis, 
in August 1960. We have no report on the agenda or meeting. 


The April 1961 issue included a mimeographed insert with a pitch for subscribing to 
Balanced Living. It summarized the basic principles as follows: 


e@ While we protest many modern trends, we give most of our space to 
constructive answers. 

e Weare nota one-idea magazine, we cover the whole range of living - little 
repetition, no monotony. 

e Weare not doctrinaire, though we have a bias for libertarianism. 
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We probe significant ideas, but we report and discuss much real action. 
We have not just appeared; we are in our seventeenth year! 

We are not highbrow, but we are serious and thought-provoking. 

We are not a one-man product; many contributors and readers express 
themselves in our pages. 


Also, in the April 1961 issue, a School of Living Homestead Festival was announced 
with hosts Grace and Tim Lefever at Spring Grove, PA, July 21 - 23. There is a profile on the 
Lefever homestead on page 104 of that issue. 


May 1961, Mildred reported attending the Sixth Conference on Balanced Living in 
Los Angeles (and a six week stay in California). 


Mildred announced an exploratory meeting at Lane’s End for April 1962 to cover: 


1. Establishment of a headquarters community 

2. A Balanced Living University 

3. The most effective methods of disseminating rational through by personal 
contact 

4. Howto improve Balance Living and expand its circulation. 


Borsodi in India 


In 1958, Borsodi made another major shift. He resigned his chancellorship at the 
University of Melbourne in 1957 and a year later went to India. This time he flew and by 
that time commercial aviation was converting to jet aircraft. Air mail became a bit easier 
way to communicate than telegrams®®. We have yet, however, to find any correspondence 
between Borsodi and Mildred while he was in India. It was clear that Mildred had assumed 
a major share of leadership. So, what was Borsodi’s role? Mildred wrote in one report, 
rather cryptically, that he “continued his interest in the School of Living.” But for the next 
two years and then some the “bridge” was hers 


Nonetheless, Borsodi and Mildred remained bonded. We know that Borsodi’s work 
in India would have a tremendous influence on the evolution of the School of Living model. 
Borsodi’s “The Decentralist Manifesto” (1958) became a virtual Declaration of 
Independence for the School of Living and its allies. Mildred published it as a pamphlet 


[link]5”. 


Gandhi was popular in the US. There was a strong connection between Gandhi and 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Borsodi had much philosophically in common with Gandhi. Gandhi 
advocated decentralized village economies and supported education. Borsodi, in his The 
Challenge of Asia (1956) had written extensively about the encroachment of industrialism 
in Africa and Asia and lamented the destruction of the traditional life, especially in India 
and China. He was invited to India by a well-organized Gandhian agrarian movement with 
its own university, a place with principles and practices very much to Borsodi’s liking. 


56 A seven-cent stamp (which would be the equivalent of about sixty cents in 2017 currency; it’s $1.15 now) would take a one-ounce 
item anywhere in the world. 


57 Decentralist Manifesto: https://docs.google.com/file/d/0B1wQ6T5I3eBVbGROSzRaNIJBTDQ/edit. 
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In this highly supportive environment Borsodi further developed his problem- 
centered model which was published as The Education of the Whole Man in 1963. That 
book appeared at the time of another turning point for Mildred and the School of Living 
which I describe in the next, “Green Revolution,” chapter. He had, as noted, developed an 
integral model of the major problems and in this book and, as the title suggest, Borsodi 
went deeply into a holistic, integral model of education®®. 


Borsodi returned to the US in 1961 and settled at Exeter, New Hampshire. He was 
exhausted, recovering from a serious illness, aged 75, and his eyesight was failing. The 
Education served as the segue to Borsodi’s final work on problem-centered education: 
Seventeen Problems of Man and Society (1968). In 1963 Mildred took on the job of 
reviewing and summarizing the extended problems research notes (8,000 pages) Borsodi 
had organized while in India. Recovering his health, he would complete Seventeen 
Problems of Man and Society in 1968. 


A Way Out 


Balanced Living was succeeded in the Summer of 1962 by A Way Out, edited by 
Robert Anton Wilson, from Lane’s End. Wilson was then living there. The format remained 
the same. The volume and issue number sequence were continued giving 18 years of 
continuous publication of the School of Living journal, now under its third name. 


In the September 1962 edition, there is a report on the annual meeting of the School 
of Living. Income and outgo had been slightly over $5,000 (equivalent to about $44,000 in 
2020) for the past year and funds remained short, as usual. Of greatest importance is that 
Mildred reported that the School of Living had outgrown Lane’s End as a voluntary 
headquarters and set January 1963 as the date for “termination of facilities.” It was 
decided that land would be secured by the following summer and work started on building 
new facilities. That didn’t happen but it marked the beginning of the end of the Lane’s End 
period of the School of Living - the story that will follow. 


Wrap-up 


What do we learn from these nine years? First is Mildred’s determined support for 
the School of Living agenda as its leader. Second, keeping it going was always challenging. 
She and friends kept on experimenting and innovating. Third, with the new articles of 
incorporation, we find an explicit restatement of the basic principles upon which the School 
had been founded in 1934. There had been substantial evolution in the major problems 
system, but the goal remained the same: optimizing our lives as free and independent 
people. 


The year 1963 represented another turning point in the history of the School of 
Living and in Mildred’s career as activist, leader and inspiration; and, in fact, an exciting 
new phase of the history of the School of Living begin at Lane’s End that year with the 
publication of the Green Revolution. These next few years came at a crucial juncture for 
America’s youth and the emergence of the Counterculture, a movement Mildred came to be 
known as the grandmother of. 


58 still a decade before Ken Wilber popularized his integral education model for which he gained some fame. 
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Unpublished afterthought: 


The School of Living articles are still, more or less, in effect after more than 65 years. 
The School of Living is now a small network of land trusts, few active members, and without a 
systematic program of education. It has taken ona social justice motif. My hope is in no small 
part an effort to encourage a revival of the original School of Living program as developed by 
Borsodi and Loomis. We need to ask, and I do, if they should not be dusted off; are they not 
highly relevant to this increasingly difficult time? My intent is to do so. Do we not need to 
rally to them once again in these troubled times? I think the conditions we face, socially, 
economically, political and environmentally, will benefit from a more systematic and more 
humane approach to making the transition into a post-industrial culture. 
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12 Green Revolution 


With the first week of 1963, Mildred celebrated her 63"¢ birthday. She had been de 
facto leader of the School of Living for nineteen years and had gone through two strenuous 
phases of organizing and reorganizing it. She had announced in 1962 that she was closing 
operations of the School of Living at Lane’s end and looking for a new headquarters. She 
was thinking of retiring. That didn’t happen. Phase 3 of Mildred’s service to the School of 
Living began and run for yet another six highly productive years. 


I can’t think of a better term to describe the history of the school of living than 
“turning points.” From the beginning, the School of Living evolved through one crisis after 
another. | think it’s clear that crisis and evolution go hand in hand. That Borsodi and 
Loomis persevered through these dramatic periods speaks to something remarkable in 
their characters. 


The partnership between Mildred and Borsodi came about largely, I believe, 
because they shared a fundamental belief in human destiny. They shared a belief that 
human destiny could be achieved through education. They share a belief in personal and 
economic independence as the foundation of self-reliance. They shared a belief in the idea 
of a collaborative community that could rise above the chaotic turmoil of the devolving 
industrial order. 


The year 1963 was also something of a renewal of a close working partnership 
between Mildred and Borsodi. He had recovered his health. That year he published his The 
Education of the Whole Man. It was the text on the educational problem system. It was also 
the year that Mildred and a young student from India edited Borsodi’s extended 
manuscript of the universal problems of living which he had compiled while writing The 
Education. Mildred and he produced a 700-page summary of an extended, seventeen 
problem format which provided Borsodi with a narrative outline for writing Seventeen 
Problems of Man and Society. 


1963 


I’ve chosen 1963 as the starting year for this 
chapter in large part because that was the year of the 
founding of the Green Revolution, the title Mildred gave to 
the School of Living newsletter. It is also the term she 
used to describe the mission of the School of Living. She 
was again shifting gears and needed a new metaphor for 
the School of Living mission. 


The timing for Green Revolution was perfect. Jack 
Kennedy, as President was a charismatic leader with lots 
of ideas about social reform. He rallied the youth of the 
country around programs such as the Peace Corp and 
Vista. Kennedy was assassinated in November 1963, but 
his programs were continued and expended under bs 
Lyndon Johnson. The Civil Rights movement was in high gear aad a war on poverty was 
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underway. There was also increasing US involvement in a place called Vietnam. Betty 
Friedan published The Feminine Mystique in 1963. The Esalen Institute had offered its first 
seminar a few months before and launched a program, based on humanistic psychology 
and other self-development practices, which would begin to build momentum. The first 
wave of the Baby Boom generation (born between 1946 and 1964) was entering college. 
These students formed their own movement in protest against what they considered 
oppressive social policies and opposed the war in Vietnam. A new rage in music and 
fashion swept the land. What became known as the Counterculture was beginning to 
appear. Given that “timing is everything,” Mildred had set the stage for the engagement of 
the School of Living in this rising tide of turmoil and unrest. 


A Way Out 


In late summer 1962 Mildred introduced a successor to Balanced Living, named A 
Way Out. It continued the volume and number count that started with The Interpreter. It 
retained the same format, for a short while, 5 % by 8 ¥% inches, 32 pages, professionally 
printed, 35 cents per copy. It was a “little magazine,” by which I mean a publication by the 
School of Living rather than about the School of Living. Some thought went into the new 
title: what is the way out? Mildred is listed as editor and Robert Anton Wilson as co-editor. 
Wilson lived at Lane’s End for a short while. I believe the magazine was his idea. Wilson 
soon moved on to become an associated editor for Playboy, became a counterculture icon 
and a prolific author. 


There is clearly a more political, anarchist, tone to A Way Out. Reader reaction, 
Mildred reported in the second issue, tended to be negative. 


In January 1963, after only three issues of Way Out, Mildred started yet another 
journal, the Green Revolution. Both publications were offered, both edited and distributed 
concurrently by Mildred, until 1967. I’m going to start with Green Revolution, year by year, 
and weave in A Way Out. Between them we get a pretty comprehensive view of the 
activities of the School of Living during its last years at Lane’s End under Mildred’s 
direction. In essence, however, A Way Out continued as a “little magazine,” filled with 
articles and opinion, while Green Revolution focused on homesteading, the activities of the 
School of Living and community building. 


Green Revolution 


In late 1962 Mildred sent out an announcement for a new newsletter: “Coming! 
Early in 1963.” This announcement was a single sheet of 8 % by 11 newsprint paper, 
mimeograph, printed both sides in green ink. Her pitch was: 


“A green revolution is going on. Many people are moving to the land, developing 
homesteads, leaving the rat race. Many of them are readers of School of Living’s Way Out. 
But they want more details, more instruction and practical material than we have room for 
in Way Out, There we want to probe deep and range far in all areas of living.” 


“The Green Revolution will fill this need - for stories, news, first-hand reader experiences. It 
will be your paper; it will belong to all who help it grow. This sheet suggests its direction; it 
is your invitation to help a Green Revolution newspaper off to a successful start. Send in you 
sub. or gift with the coupon on the reverse side. MJL.” 


It was $3 per year for Green Revolution or $6 for both the GR and Way Out. 
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The idea of the Green Revolution dates to a meeting of the School of Living at 
Suffern, New York, probably in 1940. This was while Mildred was working there. As 
previously reported, Catholic agrarian leader Peter Maurin attended a School of Living 
meeting then. Maurin was cofounder, with Dorothy Day, of the Catholic Workers. As they 
sat discussing the role and function of the School of Living one fine afternoon, Maurin said: 
“There are people in every country who love life and the land. The only hope I see for the 
world is in the spirit and works we have discussed here. In France we call it the ‘Green 
Revolution’.” Another participant, according the Mildred Loomis, Morgan Harris, raised his 
glass of carrot juice and toasted: “Long life to the Green Revolution!” 


“Green Revolution,” I should note, was already Peter’s tag line and he popularized 
the idea with the Catholic Workers. The School of Living adopted it as a motif for many 
years. As noted, in 1957, Mildred made a brief note in Balanced Living that she wanted to 
write a book about the Green Revolution, a book about homesteading. I suspect she 
intended it to catalog her experiences since the Dayton Liberty Homestead experiment, 
that she had participated in, and her 25 years of association with Borsodi and the School of 
Living. The book was never written but the sentiment appeared in the format of Green 
Revolution; it was designed for homesteaders, and something like half of School of Living 
members at the time were homesteading. I’ve taken the liberty of using “The Green 
Revolution” as part of the title of this book in no small part to honor Mildred. 


First Year of Green Revolution 


The Green Revolution was professional printed on newsprint, 11 by 17 inches, a 
single sheet folded to produce four pages. Curiously, the series started with Volume 1, 
Number 1, breaking the tradition of continuous number with the previous three titles. The 
consecutive number returned after about ten years and continued to the last issue in 
December 2018 when the publication was discontinued by the School of Living. 


With the return to a newsletter format, we find a lot more “gossip” and 
organizational news about the School of Living and its members?. Mildred was working to 
build a stronger sense of community within the School of Living. 


In the second issue of Green Revolution, Mildred reiterated that Borsodi had written 
about his vision of the good life in the first issue. One of the major stories of the first year 
started in that second edition. It was about a major project to assist Borsodi with a series 
of books about the major problems of living. As noted, when Borsodi had returned from 
India his health was fragile; he was having trouble with his eyesight. In this issue, Mildred 
appealed for financial support ($2,000) to bring a young student, Shyan S. Chawla, who had 
worked with Borsodi in India, to the US to assist in this writing project. Chawla would 
assist in editing and typing. Mildred mentioned that Borsodi’s old friends from Suffern, the 
Keene’s and Templin’s, had contributed to the Chawla-Borsodi fund as had others, 
mentioning H. Lefever (who would play a lead role in the next chapter’s evolution of the 
School). 


Regarding the goal of the project, she wrote: 





59 The copies of the early Green Revolution we have been able to locate have been digitalized by School of Living Publications Committee 
Chair Bob Flatley and are being made available online. 
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“When complete there will become at least 20 books. They will provide a structure for 
integrating knowledge. They challenge the social sciences to become both normative and 
truly scientific; they will assist the average person through the confusion of modern 
knowledge; they provide a “philosophy that supports what Borsodi calls normal living and 
what many term “freedom,” decentralization or The Green Revolution.” 


Mildred also announced that the University of Vidyanagar and the Anand Press, in 
India, were putting on the market, in January 1963, Borsodi’s introductory book on goals 
and methods of education, entitled The Humanization of Man, with a forward by the 
president of India. This book came out under the title The Education of the Whole Man later 
that year. 


Seventeen Problems Begins 


In August 1963, Mildred reported that S. S. Chawla, an editor of the Ambala (India) 
Tribune, had arrived on July 22 to begin editorial work on Borsodi’s papers. Contributions 
to the Chawla-Borsodi fund were $1,659; $1,190 went for air fare, $125 for books to 
donors, and other expenses; there was still a $200 deficit. Mildred made another plea for 
funds to reach the $2,000 goal. 


Mildred did not write the story about the work she and Chawla did that summer 
until the May - June 1966 issue of A Way Out, but it was a major part of her life in the 
middle of 1963. It is an interesting story about the development of Borsodi’s final book, his 
magnum opus, on problem-centered education, which would be published in 1968 as 
Seventeen Problems of Man and Society. But of greater interest is Mildred’s role in that 
work. 


When Borsodi returned to the US he brought home a massive amount of research 
material he hoped to use to complete a multi-volume work on the problems of living; one 
book for each problem. After Chawla arrived, since Borsodi was not up to the task, Mildred 
apparently decided that she and Chawla and the research materials should be moved to 
Lane’s End where they would work on them. They carted three large trunks, 2’x3’x4’ metal 
boxes, of material to Lane’s End. There were 6 - 8,000 pages of manuscript. They spent the 
summer editing and summarizing them; some 700 pages of typescript. 


In May 1964 Loomis with assistance from Chawla, produced a 40-page 
summary of the major problem, available for 50 cents from the School of 
Living. In short, it appears she developed and published the first full 
introduction of the new seventeen problem framework. I find this story 
particularly insightful. Mildred did not share this in her Borsodi biography. It 
confirms her more than casual role in the development of the School’s 
principles and practices. 


Finding a new headquarters. 


Mildred introduced the next phase of the history of the School of Living just after the 
middle of 1963: “Now there is a move to set up a new School of Living Headquarters 
Community.” As noted, she had stated this intent the year before. For a long time, it has 


60 Rough drafts of a number of these proposed books are in the University of New Hampshire Borsodi archive collection. 
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been evident that the Loomis Lane’s End homestead, which had served as headquarters 
since 1945, was no longer adequate to the needs and opportunities of the School of Living.” 
The objective was an intentional community site for up to 100 families. 


Recently Mildred and friends had traveled through the lower Appalachians and the 
Ozarks hunting for land. Several sites were under investigation. There were about 30 
family units interested. A 33-question questionnaire was printed on the back of July 1963 
issue. The questions started with “Do you want to be a part of a homesteading community 
some day?” It asked about land needs and management, rules regarding personal conduct 
and community rules, type of exchange system, what type of people could be members and 
how would they be selected, and finally, “Where do you think the National School of Living 
Community should be located?” 


Mildred requested that readers send their response promptly. “An analysis and 
response,” she added, “will be discussed at the School annual meeting at the Homesteaders 
Festival, New Hope, Pennsylvania, Aug. 2 - 5, 1963.” New Hope was a small agricultural 
community in Bucks County north of Philadelphia. It had been settled by German farmers 
about two centuries earlier and old, stone farmhouses still dot the fertile countryside. 
Priscilla Stone Sharp wrote a historical novel about the region during the mid-nineteenth 
century, Langhorn and Mary. Itis a story about her family in those days. 


Mildred was making a bold move with this new project. This was the first time, 
since the founding of the School of Living nearly 30 years earlier, that a major land trust 
project had been proposed. Melbourne Village, in the 1950s, although Borsodi and friends 
tried to shape it into a School of Living community, was founded and remained an 
independent corporation, essentially a retirement development. While Mildred and other 
homesteaders often had visitors and even individuals or families living with them for a 
time, they typically remained private homesteads. This was a major step forward in School 
of Living organization. Her friends and associates, as we will see, took her seriously. That 
project would occupy Mildred for another 20 years to the end of her life. 


In the next issue Mildred reported that the New Hope meeting had been a great 
success. Sixty adults and 20 children attended. It was a camping event. Grace and Harold 
Lefever were festival leaders. There was a barn dance Friday night and folk dances 
representing Russian, Jewish and Greek performances. Saturday there were two farm 
tours. That evening Mildred spoke about the School of Living community. Sunday was the 
annual meeting, and there was further discussion about intentional community. Grace 
Lefever and Dorothy Ulrich conducted a “Homesteaders Sharing Session,” a panel on 
“Rearing Children for a Free World.” There was an open discussion about forming a new 
School of Living headquarters. The survey results, in short, showed a trend toward a freer, 
non-regulated type of community. Finances continued to be an impediment to expanding 
School programs. 


1963 A Way Out 


A Way Out started the year with on an inauspicious note. There were more negative 
reader response. It didn’t appeal to the “average” or “more open” reader. Some of the 
content is also redundant with the Green Revolution. Nonetheless, it would continue. 
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In the March 1963 issue of Way Out (the word “A” came and went several times in 
the title) it was reported that Borsodi was recovering from a near fatal illness and settled in 
Exeter, New Hampshire. It was announced that he had finished The Problem of Education 
(The Education of the Whole Man), a book written while he was in India. Mildred wrote that 
he had published “An Introductory Statement - Seventeen Basic Problems of Man and 
Society.” 


Mildred was by then the sole editor of A Way Out. The inside cover then carried a 
statement of purpose of the School of Living: 


“The School of Living is an organization of individuals who protest the fragmentation, the 
social pathology, the injustice and ugliness of modern life. Its members are trying to work 
out, both for themselves and for experimental communities, a life which shall be 
intellectually, emotionally, esthetically and socially satisfying. 


“Most members see that this type of life calls for increasing individual liberty and social 
decentralization. They welcome writers, teachers and intelligent laymen of every calling. 
All that is asked of these is integrity, cooperativeness and freedom from doctrinaire 
convictions.” 


“Besides publishing Way Out and The Green Revolution, The School of Living publishes and 
circulates pamphlets and special studies, maintains a member-loan library, assists local 
study groups, holds periodic workshops, initiated and now co-sponsors a Congress (of allied 
groups) on Balanced Living. 


A Way Out continued, more or less, the decentralist theme, albeit with more political 
content. With Mildred’s editorship, the content did include more about the School of Living 
programs, Borsodi’s work and homestead related topics. 


Borsodi submitted a brief article that opened by saying that if economist, politicians 
and religious leaders could save the world, they have had plenty of time to do so. The 
world was still a mess. Unlike animals that must respond to challenges by instinct, he 
continued, human beings have the capacity to think. At issue, however, was still the 
problem of survival and survival of one’s group too typically takes precedence over the 
survival of other groups. Borsodi had long stressed that the solutions of the world’s 
problems were not social but rather must occur at the individual level; the problem is 
intellectual and emotional, not abstract; intended to be applied to living and not merely 
dialog. 


He argued that “man is a problem-solver.” In order to solve problems, we must 
understand them. At issue, he wrote, it was not about the solution to problems; over the 
centuries people have been solving them. We have a record of the accumulated wisdom of 
humankind. The problem is to evaluate these potential solutions and “the selection and 
practice of truly human ones.” 


He reported that the list of major problems had evolved from eleven, presented in 
his first seminar on the subject at Oberlin College in 1940, to the current seventeen, and 
there may be more. These problems were divided into three groups at this point: three 
noetic (intellectual) problems, five involving values (emotions) and nine primarily about 
practical problems (this mix would become 4, 4 and 9 by 1968). A list of the seventeen 
problems in their three groups was provided, each with a short description. Again, we 
learn that nearly half of the members of the School of Living were active homesteaders and 
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that “All of its members are committed to a serious search for a way out of the cul-de-sac of 
contemporary civilizations.” 


Throughout 1963 we find a growing awareness of a new sense of things in the US. 
There are articles on the beat generation, on Zen communities, on intentional communities, 
concern about international conflict, growing world population, the impact of 
industrialization, and a sense of a drift towards anarchy. 


The bulk of the October 1963 issue of Way Out was the complete text of Borsodi 
Pan-Humanist Manifesto (originally published in India in 1958). The subtitle of the issue is: 
“A Program for Action and a Call for Leadership in a Free World.” The Manifesto was 
available as a pamphlet for 35 cents. The title was later changed to A Decentralist 
Manifesto. 


1964 and 1965 Green Revolution 


Mildred was quite attracted to Betty Friedan’s book, The Feminine Mystique. The 
book, she noted, was causing “a great stir among both men and women.” She invited 
subscribers to read it thoroughly and send their reactions and evaluations. Mildred had 
invited Betty to speak when she was in the area, but Betty declined. 


Rose Smart, a stalwart supporter of Mildred’s, from her homestead in Ohio (near 
Lane’s End) responded. Betty’s zest and energy, she wrote, were admired. And she is 
correct, said Rose, that a woman should get out of the sterile places called homes. Yes, we 
need an alternative to the life women must lead. But it wasn’t in the office working like a 
man. Rose had found it rather in the homesteading life: A woman’s place is ona 
homestead. Mildred agreed with her friend Rose that homesteads are a viable alternative 
for women. She asked if an out-of-home career could be as satisfying as life on the land. 


Children and child raising, Mildred continued, are a major purpose of marriage, and 
both father and mother, not just the mother, are responsible for raising them, for helping 
them become fully human. She made two additional points along this line. First, our well- 
being is largely defined by our ability to understand and make order out of our immediate 
environment. A homestead provides this environment for a child. Second, it provides work 
for the hands: A child learns, indeed his/her brain develops largely through the hands. 


Borsodi Reboot 


Four years after returning from India, as Borsodi’s health continued to improve, he 
went back to work with his characteristic energy (he was 77 in 1965). Mildred reported 
Borsodi’s activities in New Hampshire with the Humanist Association, interfaith groups 
and the problems of population and birth control. The population explosion was a popular 
topic at the time and Borsodi had witnessed its effect in India. Borsodi was also involved in 
a discussion with University of New Hampshire faculty about a revival of the country life 
movement. 


These activities seem to revive Borsodi, restarting his “engine” so to speak. Witha 
basic manual on education now in print (The Education of the Whole Man) and the 
materials for the seventeen problems framework “upgrade” summarized, he and Mildred 
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begin putting together a new campaign for the School of Living. Mildred, herself at 65, far 
from retiring, was busier than ever. 


In the Fall, Mildred called for more School of Living face-to-face meetings and 
planned ten across the country: Maryland, New York, Florida, Goddard College, Ohio, 
Oregon, San Francisco, Los Banos, California, again in Maryland, and finally in Michigan. 
She proposed study and discussion groups, a separate problem of living each month, 
Borsodi’s Decentralist Manifesto, Education and Living, The Education of the Whole Man and 
Challenge of Asia; and her own recent Go Ahead and Live (see below). She announced a 75- 
page presentation of “The Possessional Problem” (Land and Money) which was available 
for $1. Again, she seems to have already been writing Borsodi’s upcoming book on major 
problems of living. While not a book, it represents the most comprehensive statement of 
the problem ever given. There was at least one other such chapter. 


The October 1965 issue was an extended edition. It contained a photograph of the 
original Tree of Life tapestry, a symbol of whole living, that had been moved from Borsodi’s 
Dogwoods to Lane’s End (subsequently lost). This photo was printed in the previous 
chapter. In that issue, Borsodi renewed his plea for an educational revolution. To provide 
a sense of urgency, Borsodi published an article about the riots in American cities. They 
are due, he wrote, to misery and frustration but the ultimate cause is urbanism and 
industrialism, both of which do violence to human nature, reducing men and women and 
children to a state of alienation. He cited riots in Watts (Los Angeles): “a 50 square mile 
piece of the American dream had turned, after four nights of apocalyptic fury, into a 
nightmare.” Whole blocks lay in rubble. Heavily armed soldiers were everywhere, 36 
dead, 900 injured, 4,000 arrested, about $200 million in property damage. Borsodi said 
this was not merely a riot, it was a revolt, one against all authority. 


What is the response of the School of Living? The time has come, he concluded, for 
the readers of the Green Revolution to do something about it. He proposed a “revolution,” a 
mass movement: Not political, definitely not violent: “Instead we propose a radically new 
kind of education which deals with all the basic problems which individuals and families 
face, and which society as a whole faces. “We propose,” he wrote, “an education which 
provides significantly new and humane solutions for those problems. We propose 
nationwide discussions and consideration of these problems and the solutions. We have 
set a time for a beginning to train leaders for this revolutionary kind of education - October 
24 - 29 - in New Hampshire. If enough intelligent, dedicated persons respond, it is just 
possible that in the end millions will wake up and see that this is a good way out.” 


A front-page article announced a Fall Festival, October 30 -31 at Pembroke Center, 
N. H.: “Action for a New Frontier Begins.” It proposed: “A New Frontier is opening up. It is 
starting in New Hampshire [where Borsodi then lived] and hopefully may quickly spread 
far and wide. New Frontiersmen have been called to their first gathering, a Fall Festival of 
music, art, discussion and fellowship.” 
‘It is a new frontier not in terms of geography but in terms of new social institutions and 


new ways of living. It doesn’t use government nor turn to politics and political parties. It 
uses a new, local and regional adult education! It isn’t purely intellectual; “it appeals to 
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feelings and emotions; uses art, music and dancing! It looks to a life of health, culture and 
fulfillment on Shangri-Las® (family homesteads) and in small towns and communities.” 


Ralph Borsodi, readers were told, “was at the center of the movement for a New 
Frontier.” 


The full program was printed. Much of it was about community building. It picked 
up on Borsodi’s theme of the decline of the cities. 


The opening address was given by Mildred, hailed as the editor of the Green 
Revolution, author Go Ahead and Live. There was a debate: Big Cities are parasitic growths 
on the body politics. The affirmative argument was given by Ralph Borsodi, the negative by 
Silas Weeks, an economist at the University of New Hampshire. 


There was also an article by Lewis Herber: “Decline and Imminent Fall of Cities” that 
continued the conversation about the turmoil in American cities. 


Mildred’s editorial was “Is A Green Revolution Possible?” A green revolution, in 
contrast to a red revolution, is not bloody and violent but relies on education and 
persuasion. It doesn’t come through government but through individuals. The Green 
Revolution, she stated, is more than a movement to the land. But a rural revival is surely 
part of it. 


There were two announcements for upcoming events: 
e A Leadership Training Seminar to Expand the Green Revolution: 


e At Exeter, NH, Oct 24-29: Tenth Seminar on the Basic Problems of Man and of 
Society,” featuring seventeen universal problems [still three years from the 
book]. “More than study, it will be oriented to practical organization of regions 
in which seminarians will later function as leaders of self-supporting local or 
regional Schools of Living.” 


Headquarters Community News: There were 30 people at a Labor Day workbee at 
the Old Mill, Heathcote, Maryland. It was clear that the location for the new headquarters 
had been decided. 


The December 1965 issue of Green Revolution reported 20 people present at the 
Tenth Seminar. Grace and Harold Lefever were there. Income for the seminar was 
$642.50, expenses $672.49 (nothing for Borsodi). There were four 1 % hour session each 
day. In the first half of each session, Borsodi defined one basic problem of living, indicating 
the several ways humankind has tried to solve that problem and gave his choice of 
solutions. The remainder of each session was open debate and discussion, opposition and 
clarification. Dissent to Borsodi’s views were welcome. But general agreement was had 
the basic problems of living need to be delineated and defined. 


The problem of the cities was again discussed. Mildred wrote: “One bold plan of 
action was outlined that may, in the months and the next years to come, help to turn the 
tide of despair and chaos in our larger cities.” 


61 The idea of Shangri La, a mythical utopian community located deep in the Himalayas, came from the 1937 movie, Lost Horizons. 
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There was also an interesting news item, an 8-mm film, 40 minutes long, about 10 
homesteads and rural centers well known to School of Living. These included the Smarts, 
Lane’s End, Ragged Mountain, Heathcote, Sonnewald, Rodale experimental organic farm, 
Paul Keene’s Walnut Acres, and Louis Bromfield’s Malabar Farm. Rental of the film was 
announced at $2. The film has been lost. 


Go Ahead and Live 


Mildred was a prolific writer as well as outstanding editor. She wrote for the School 
of Living publications and other journals. We do not have a full collection of her articles but 
there are many of them. In 1965, she published her first book, Go Ahead and Live. 


In the introduction, titled “The Green Revolution,” Mildred noted, first, that by the 
mid-sixties, she was seeing the beginning of a new, alternative culture. I’m not sure the 
“counterculture” had been named by then®. The Hippies and Counterculture were, in fact, 
just barely emerging. It had something of a foundation in the Beats and in Jack Kerouac’s 
works of the 1950s. Nowa new generation was taking its place. The Free Speech 
movement had emerged in Berkeley in 1964. Ken Kesey and the Merry Pranksters, with 
hard rock, LSD and psychedelic painted buses, were making a hit. The Summer of Love and 
Woodstock, the icons of the Counterculture, were several years off. The Whole Earth 
Catalog didn’t arrive until 1968. Mildred was perceptive. She was very well position to 
pick up on this movement, quickly sensed its alignment with the School of Living mission 
and, well past the age 30 mark that delineated the youth from the establishment 
generation, became an iconic figure, indeed, as noted, was later honored with the title 
“Grandmother of the Counterculture®”, 


She went on to write of the founding of the School of Living, her life at Lane’s End 
but most importantly about people who contributed to the book, “real, live people,” who 
shared their experience of homesteading. They share the values Borsodi and Mildred held 
and defended. It is about “normal” living in the sense of optimal living, living simply, on the 
land, close to the earth, caring and sharing. These people are the Green Revolutionaries. 


There are 23 of these stories, 23 chapters. Mildred wrote the introduction and two 
of the chapters. She ended the book with an “Epilogue.” In it, she asked the question: “How 
would a School of Living work? Family was high on the list of topics in this book: natural 
childbirth, breast feeding, family planning, education, etc. Families, then as now, were 
facing challenges (mostly the decline of community). She expressed dissatisfaction with 
family clinics and offered three suggestions of how a School of Living could better support 
its community’s families. 


She next discussed the major problems of living curriculum of a Community School 
of Living. She provided a brief outline of the questions raised by each of the seventeen 
problems. 


She went on to the topic of how a Community School of Living could be started. She 
listed how the Community School of Living could help its members deal with the problems 


62 The Counterculture movement and its impact on the School of Living will be described in a following chapter. 


63 More of this story came out in Mildred’s 1982 book, Alternative Americas, see below. 
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of living. She suggested some specialist roles for leaders in the problems of living; 
something she had already done with The Interpreter panel - all generalist in the problems 
of living but each focusing on develop a particular problem. 


Mildred then posed the question of how a Major Problems of Living seminar could 
be conducted. She concluded with a note on where the material on Problems of Living 
could be obtained. 


Mildred closed the “Epilogue” with the original tree logo and the motto of the School 
of Living, something I believe she took from Myrtle Mae Borsodi: “Creation dignifies labor, 
justifies suffering, gives significance to life.” 


Way Out, 1965 and 1967 


We have only one issue of A Way Out in 1964 and it consists of topical articles for 
the time and essentially critical. In 1965, the format of A Way Out changed to 8 % by 11, 
mimeographed. It was published bi-monthly. A note inside the front cover stated the 
reason as cost. There were at that time two publications produced, printing and mailed, at 
considerable expense and with added workload, particularly for Mildred. 


The March 1965 issue also carried the news that Mildred, the previous summer, 
after 20 years of heavy work producing the School of Living journal, had again announced 
her gradual retirement. [This, of course, was wishful thinking.] 


This issue focused on community. Mildred wrote: “The community movement is 
based on the proliferating of interlocking and interdependent | -thou relationships rather 
than on the control of an elite cadre. In the March - April 1966 edition, an Intentional 
Community Conference was announced for June 18 - 26 at Heathcote. The announcement 
read: Our generation is faced with problems that are psychological as well as political or 
economic. We live in a nation that has the material wealth to keep everyone healthy, and it 
does not. We have the power to keep the peace, and we make war. Our people are cut off 
from their own life and feelings; divided from each other and separated from themselves. 
However, we are a generation armed with greater knowledge of human psychology than 
those before us.” 


The issue was introduced by a panel of four contributors, including Mildred who 
wrote “The Education-Centered Community.” Mildred mentioned thoughts written by 
others about Js/and (Counterculture novel by Aldous Huxley in 1962) and B. F. Skinner's 
Walden II (originally published in 1948 but again popular). Walden II was a fictional 
account of an intentional community founded upon behavioral psychology principles. It 
inspired at least one such, Twin Oaks intentional community in Virginia. 


Skinner’s behavioralism is in many ways opposite of the philosophy held by Mildred 
and Borsodi. Behavioralism has little in the way of a concept of the individual or of rational 
thinking. Desirable behavior is produced by conditioning, by reward and punishment, not 
by study and choice. It was, however, a highly popular theory of psychology that held the 
high ground with Freud. Maslow and others were then proposing a third force in 
psychology, a humanistic philosophy; one about the healthy, self-actualized, individual. Its 
founder, Abraham Maslow, knew Borsodi and though highly of his work. 
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So, what is an education-centered community? It is what Borsodi founded at Suffern 
in the 1930s and more. Borsodi formed the Bayard Lane community but it broke up and its 
failure to form a community, let alone a School, Mildred said, is instructive. Such efforts, 
and there have been many of them, fail for the following reasons, she wrote: 


1. The failure in human relationships, and the meager skill and resources to deal 
with communication and emotional problems. 

2. The lack of understanding of their land agreement; too often rooted in selfish 
ambition, jealousy, insecurity, etc.; a lack of emotional maturity. 

3. The lack of acommitment to an educational process. Life is change and learning 
is our means of adapting. 


Mildred emphasized that living in community is hard work. 


The issue contained a list of “Thirteen functional US intentional communities” and 
also a list of persons to contact about actively forming School of Living groups. 


A Way Out issues, for 1965 and 1966, came at a pivotal time in American society. 
The September-October 1965 issue was devoted to the youth revolt. On the inside front 
cover of this issue, we find where the title of the journal came from. Confucius and Wilhelm 
Reich were quoted. In essence, many people find themselves trapped by the circumstances 
of life, but few moved toward the exit. A Way Out is about finding the exit, from a School of 
Living perspective. “Our avowed purpose” wrote Robert Anton Wilson, when editor during 
1962 -1963, “is to call in question the authority of the keepers of the trap, and we intend to 
challenge them by name until they are provoked into answering us.” Borsodi had similarly 
used the term in the early 1930s when he spoke about overcoming the barriers to living as 
found in This Ugly Civilization. 


Saying that, the School of Living makes it clear that it is non-sectarian and non- 
political, an “organization of individuals who are trying to work out for themselves and for 
experimental communities, a life which shall be intellectually, emotionally, aesthetically 
and socially satisfying. Our members see this type of life a calling for individual liberty and 
social decentralization - indeed for a revolution, personal and/or social.” 


The November - December 1965 issue was devoted to “A Way Out By Women.” The 
contributors were women leaders in the School of Living, starting with Mildred. 


In that issue, it was reported that the Tenth Seminar on the Major Problems of living 
had been held at Exeter in October and that participants came from Oregon, Ohio, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and New England. The agenda attached was published in Green 
Revolution. The green tam-o-shanter hat symbolized the unity around the Green 
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Revolution. Borsodi, seated, didn’t appear too thrilled with this image. Wearing it didn’t 
become a legacy. This photo was " Ti UL Ne 
taken by Grace Lefever. 


The March- April 1966 issue 
was devoted to the war in Vietnam. 
Borsodi’s Peace Plan, written 
during World War II, was on the 
list of School of Living pamphlets. 


The May-June 1966 issue 
provided a graphic metaphor about 
the School of Living. The cover 
carried the image on a small, 
private, airplane, a family of four as red J. Loo 3 
passengers, with the caption: “Four aspects of the green ae en 


And Others. 


revolution may be liked to four parts of an air plane: Program 


There will be four sessions of the seminar daily: 8:30-10:00, 
10:30-12:00, 1:00-2.30, 3:00-4:30; guest lecturers will address the 






TENTH SEMINAR 
ON 
BASIC PROBLEMS OF MAN 
AND OF SOCIETY 
AT 
Exeter, New Hampshire 


October 24-29, 1965 
Led By 
Ralph Borsodi 
Author, The Education of the Whole Man 
Founder, The School of Living, 1936 
Assisted By Guest Lecturers: 

v f Culiure and Director 

Dr. H. B. Stevens, author of The Recovery of Ct § 
Emeritus of the University of New Hampshire, Extension Dept. 
Dr. and Mrs. George M. Hazelrud, University of New ‘Hampshire, 

Dept. of Psychology. 
— Dr. Richard Ey Dewey; University 


ology. “hh 
Mildred J, Loomis, Educational Director, School of Living, Brook- 





of New Hampshire, Dept, of Soci 


1. Outer, social development of man, the right grou a 000 Pat. dlaners evens wil e fe for dauaon of 
the lectures and seminar sessions. 
wing. Sunday, Oct. 24 
1 . Organization of the Green Revolution 
2. The Homestead, the family passengers In the 1. The Urban Revolt: 
Crowding, housing, frustration; 


cabin, the abode and shelter of human beings. Blots Coat et ee epaen crooeh 


Social and economic causes; 


3. Inner, personal development of man, the left he a ou ot inn 
Leadership and its functions; 


wing. Officers and regents; 
é “ 2 : Membership and management. 
4. Education - School of Living, the engine 
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Public Relations: ee 
Churches, universities, Granges, other organizations; 


Publicity and promotion. 
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The whole in set is motion, Mildred explained by Teens. eee ng a ae 
a : 5 itating and inspiring; : 
the motor, by the School of Living. This school is at the Headquarters, lbrary, automobile. 


Monday through Thursday, Oct. 25-28 


center of acommunity, a homesteading community. And ho RR ee, 


1 session —The Basic Noetic Problems of Man and Society 


“More specifically, the green revolution is undergirded by _ 5 sessions—meBasie Axologle Diotiim  onomie Valles 
8 sessions—The Basic Praxiologic Problems 


an education in 17 major problems of living, each aa en ee ca Ocupationa Peoblems 
eS oaictiol and Distribution Problems 


distinguishable from the others by some special aspect or Onganisation, Pr 


. = ” Institutional Problem 
characteristics. “aR ach 


Education for the Revolution 
Re-education of Man and Society 
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ommmunications; 


_ oes opening article Mildred elaborate on what Intellectual Education—The Basic Problems of Man and base 
iW 1 1 7 Current Problems, Regional Problems, Economie and Politica: 
mae oS eee a une ee It a first of all, not GTB Madea tione net ation and Dissemination of Values 


Emotional Education—Rites and Rituals 


about fragments but rather about all aspects of living: “A = Paticar naucation 

school which analyzes and defines problems, yes; but a ier aaa 

school of synthesis, integration and wholeness, dealing 

with all of men’s universal and basic problems of living.” This is the green revolution and it 
is organic: bringing all of life together. 


Many people, she noted, see modern culture as destructive. To counter that effect 
requires “an education that will examine and reconstruct all aspects of real living.” There is 
no one way to define the School of Living, no dogma, no doctrine. Each has to work it out 
themselves. She added, “The one requisite is to be open to search, discussion and action on 
what seems most likely to result in fulfillment and long-range satisfaction.” 
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A Way Out May - June 1966 


David Knoke, a second-generation School of Living member, told Mildred’s story of 
the forming of the School of Living. Although it is repetitious to some degree, | think it 
instructive to get this perspective from that time. | find this story particularly insightful. 
Mildred did not share it in her Borsodi biography. It confirms her more than casual role in 
the development of the School’s principles and practices. 


It started with the Dayton homesteading experiment. Mildred had met Borsodi a 
year earlier, in 1932, at his homestead in New York, and then became involved with the 
Liberty Homesteading project he was called in to advise. She said she had socialist leanings 
but became disillusioned during her early career. Borsodi warned against government 
involvement in the project. Mildred joined his decentralist view. So too did John Loomis 
who had also joined the Liberty Homestead project. With the failure of the Dayton project, 
she wrote, “Borsodi decided that a permanent revival of economic independence and 
family life, rooted in homesteading, must grow out of an educational movement.” 


From that start, in 1934, the practices and principles of the School of Living were 
developed in numerous seminars, lectures, articles and in correspondence. Mildred wrote 
that this was more of an education than anything she had gotten in college. 


In another article, Mildred provided more detail on the early days (1936 - 1945) of 
the School of Living at Bayard Lane. The staff consisted of a secretary, a librarian-research 
worker and directors. The directors were, in succession, Ralph and Myrtle Mae Borsodi, 
Ralph and Lila Templin, Robert and Agnes Toms and Elizabeth Nutting. They conducted 
five types of activities: 


1. Building homestead communities, particular Bayard Lane and Van Houten 
Fields. “Imbedded in the activates of these communities were some patterns 
regarding land-holding, credit, exchange and ownership that could help in 
unraveling larger economic-political problems if widely implement. 

2. Research regarding the economics of home-production vs. factory production. 

3. Publication: These included twelve How to Economize Bulletins, a monthly 

School of Living News, Free America and quarterly Decentralist. There were also 

books by Borsodi. 

Demonstrations of practices of living including resident students and visitors. 

Principles of living: Weekend seminars and forums, outstanding leaders and 

students examined the nature and effect of current social, economic and political, 

educational and institutional problems of all kinds. 


V1 


These early years inspired hundreds, if not thousands, of families to take up 
homesteading. 


After a year working at the Suffern School of Living, 1939 - 1940, Mildred returned 
to Ohio to start her own homesteading experience. At Lane’s End, she reported, “After the 
mid-forties, School of Living concepts, activities and publications became the informal, 
avocational output from Lane’s End Homestead, Brookville, Ohio.” The Interpreter, she 
said, became her hobby. The Loomis homestead, Lane’s End, became the “nerve center” of 
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the School of Living at the end of World War II. Over 15 years, she added, Lane’s End was 
the home to seven young couples and a dozen children. 


We find this note: “Mildred Loomis Keeps the interest alive via a voluminous 
correspondence and issuing the monthly Green Revolution and bimonthly A Way Out. She 
hopes soon to see a larger Center going, with the purchase of a property in Maryland by 
other interested decentralists.” 


Why is decentralism important? Decentralization is about economic and personal 
independence. The massive business-industrial system has reduced us to wage slavery. 
But of greater importance is that it grinds down the human spirit. 


Mildred related that Borsodi had spent time at Lane’s End drafting his problem- 
centered educational program which came out as Education and Living in 1948. Borsodi 
then moved to Melbourne, Florida where he developed an experimental university around 
his problem-centered framework. From there he went to India for an extended stay. 


I can’t help but wonder about Mildred’s repeated references to her work with the 
School of Living as “avocational” or even as a “hobby.” Of course, it was a work of love. 
Perhaps of equal significance, she rarely got paid to do the work. She put time and money 
into the School of Living. For example, in 1949 she and John decided to invest the value of a 
small paid-up insurance policy into construction of a new School of Living building at 
Lane’s End; a 1,600 square foot concrete building, constructed by hand with the help of 
friends. The building served as a library and meeting place. They enjoyed folk dancing 
there. Books were reviewed, correspondence flooded in, visitors came. In 1950, Mildred 
was Offered a salary of $50 a month. With Borsodi in Florida and India, she became 
increasingly responsible for the organization. And in 1954, as reported, the School of 
Living was incorporated. The budget was around $5,000 per year (equivalent to about 
$54,000 2021). 


As Director of Education, Mildred wrote that she extended her duties to include: 


a. Amending the charter for tax exempt status. This took several trips to 

Washington, D. C. 

Regular monthly meetings at Lane’s End 

Develop a loan-and-sale book service to members 

Arranged the 2,000-book library under major problems of life 

Provided book lists on problems of living to members and inquirers 

Assisted formation of local study groups 

Assisted Ralph Borsodi in 1954 - 1956 problems of living seminars 

Conducted a class in Antioch College Adult School on Problems of Living 

Prepared a discussion outline on ten problems of living 

Changed The Interpret into Balanced Living and from a newsletter to a journal 

format, and editing material to cover major problems of living for content 

There had been three annual conferences on Balanced Living to this point. The 

first, in 1957, “moved in the direction of integration of effort for a new culture.” 

These had been organized by Mildred; and none held since 1960. 

]. She said a score of independent, decentralists, groups were working together to 
promote “rural life, small business, small community, conservation, 
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cooperatives, land-value taxation, money reform, non-governmentalism, family 
life, childcare, self-regulative education, personal responsibility for heath, etc. 

m. There were also homestead festivals between 1960 and 1966, each hosted ata 
different School of Living homestead. 

n. Readers had been asking for more about homesteading in the monthly 
publication and the Green Revolution resulted in 1963. 

o. With the publication of the Green Revolution, there were two journals, a mailing 
list of nearly 1,000. However, the able assistants who had stayed at Lane’s End 
moved on and Mildred found herself supporting both publications for 18 
months, along with all the administrative detail and correspondence. 


Mildred had been urging that a new headquarters for the School of Living be found 
and interest steadily grew. One motivation was that she was wearing out from the long, 
heavy, workload. In 1964, she reported, the Anacker’s had suggested that a 150-year-old 
mill on their property in Maryland might be renovated and work began. On June 13, 1966, 
an Open House was held there and a following conference on Intentional Community drew 
85 participants. 


Mildred’s Mission 


Mildred, it should be emphasized, was at this time diligently working to clarify the 
mission of the School of Living. I think that included clarification of her own underlying 
values. This was a critical juncture in its history because she was hoping to turn over the 
reins. 


There were two articles about Mildred’s history with the School of Living which give 
some context to her devotion to its cause. It was largely about agrarian roots. Both 
Mildred and John had been born on farms. John continued to farm. To him homesteading 
was natural. Mildred said her education “eradicated” her rural values. She spent 15 years 
searching but is was not until the 30s that she began to question the centralist direction of 
culture. By 1936 her thinking had been influenced by Lewis Mumford, Aldous Huxley, 
Alexis Carrel and (soon) Erich Fromm. And, of course, Borsodi. She stated four questions 
that were much on her mind: 


e Can the city, as we know it, be considered a gross mistake instead of a glorious 
achievement? 

e Each individual is a unique event in space and time - how [do we] find out what 
qualities and activates are suited to his[/her] nature? 

e What environment does [s]he need? 

e Ofall the myriad “reforms” and “isms,” which should one support, shun or 
discard? 


Borsodi’s This Ugly Civilization, she wrote had been “like a stick of dynamite.” She 
added a qualifying statement about her relationship to Borsodi: 
“This is not to say that in all these years Borsodi and I saw everything alike; that we did not 
find serious lacks in each other; that we do not have our differences and difficulties. Nor 


does it mean that I thought then or think now that the School of Living is perfect or totally 
adequate.” 
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One concern Mildred expressed was that the School of Living has been “only small 
ripples” in the mainstream of America’s mechanized, centralized society, yet the future may 
vindicate [Borsodi] in the end: “Borsodi’s concern is for the humanization of humanity - for 
the development of complete, balanced persons. Many believe his economics of self- 
sufficiency are sound, and that the esthetics of modern homesteading are more pleasing 
than the tinsel world of Madison Avenue or the “authority” of the White House.” Given the 
technological trends of modern society, small rural communities represent the future of 
civilization. 


As noted, work had started on refurbishing an old mill at Heathcote, Maryland. This 
was intended to become the new center of the School of Living, successor to Lane’s End at 
the center of the web. Mildred wrote of her vision for the New School of Living 
headquarters developing at Heathcote: 


‘A beautiful homestead with flourishing gardens, orchards, woods, fertile soil, streams, 
lakes, healthy plants, animals and people. An oasis, a Shangri La where people crowded in 
East Coast cities may come to enjoy and work with nature - not to be mere leisure-time 
enjoyers or spectators of nature, but true functioning cooperators in a productive way.” 


“In short, I think of the Heathcote School of Living Center as a Green Revolution nerve 
center ... to help the movement build momentum.” 


“How would this appear in detail, if spelled out? Again, remember, those who implement it 
would help decide it. Ideally, the Mill building would be occupied and directed by a staff 
who love the land, who understand man’s balanced ecology and all its natural physical, 
social and psychological implications. Every nook and cranny of the building and 
surroundings would reflect this love and understanding. Each inch of ground would be 
flowering and productive, esthetic and functional. 


The people at the Center would reflect this philosophy and this practice in their health, their 
zest, their balance. 


Ideally the Center would be surrounded by a number of small homesteads in community. 
Each in its own way would achieve a standard and impact similar to the central homestead. 
One or two members in most homesteads would, hopefully, also be available at stated times 
to assist in the actual work of the S of L - records, mailing, publishing, teaching, 
demonstrating, etc. 


The homesteaders, I hope, would agree that land, on which they live and work, is a Gift to 
them, and to those who come after them, in which they would never want to profit. I hope 
they will implement a common group “holding” of the land, with each family having title by 
occupancy and agree on use of it, and not submit it to buying, selling and speculation. 


Ideally, the whole community would be a school - a learning situation, each recognizing 
that he is engaged in a continual educational experiment. The gardens, woods, streams, 
shops and homes would be “curriculum” for their children. Parents would cooperate to pay 
for or supply tools and social subjects in a classroom at the Mill. Adults would engage in 
continual exploration of their major problems of living, sometimes in formal seminars, most 
often in informal discussion. 


Eventually, among the homesteaders would develop at least one person more wise and 
skilled in each problem of living so that they would be looked to as ‘guide’ or faculty 
member in that respect, for resident as well as non-resident students. 


Hopefully, homesteaders would continually reflect on What is the purpose of all this? What 
is my purpose in living? Periodically they would gather to delve into this in shared and 
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group exploration. To the end that all might find deeper, more meaningful satisfaction in 
their living. 
Heathcote, in short, she hoped, would become an adult educational center, as had 
long been proposed by the School of Living, to “help the movement build momentum.” 


There was another page or so that Mildred titled “More Specifically;” but this will 
appear in a following chapter. 


Borsodi again in India 


Mildred wrote about Borsodi’s third (more likely fourth) trip to India. In 1966 
Borsodi was invited for a return visit to India, a six-week lecture tour. Borsodi’s first visit 
to India, and other Asian countries in 1952 and his book, The Challenge of Asia, established 
his sympathy with developing countries. It was clear to some observers that Borsodi and 
Gandhi had much in common regarding a decentralized economy and education. Like 
Gandhi he saw the future not in industrialization but in village economies. During his 
second visit to India, 1958 - 1961, he wrote the Pan-Humanist/Decentralist Manifesto and 
The Education of the Whole Man. The Education was published in 1963 and it appears 
Borsodi returned to India then. 


In 1966, Borsodi met with many of the country’s leaders, including Prime Minister, 
Indira Gandhi. He was also getting further involved in the Gramdan movement there (see 
“Land Trust” chapter). This meeting was, in fact, the beginning to another turning point for 
the School of Living. 


Mildred prefaced this article with a short section on “Borsodi’s Concept of Man.” 
“Borsodi sees, and has always seen, human beings as creatures with immense potential. 
His experience and his conviction are that choice, responsibility, creativity and freedom are 
germane to the good life of every human beings.” This is a revolutionary concept (Green 
Revolution). The revolution, the route to maximizing freedom, begins with a plot of land 
upon which to “take as much of one’s life and destiny as possible into one’s own hands.” 


Also published in that issue was an article by Borsodi, “The Real Problem in the 
Underdeveloped Nations Today.” The real problem, he reported, was not industrialization 
but rural revival. Mahatma Gandhi had realized that and worked for a rural renaissance of 
farmers and villagers, three-quarters of Indian population. But his vision was ignored. 
What is needed is credit to allow rural development. That theme led to the formation of an 
international non-profit organization for land trusts, the International Foundation for 
Independence, in Luxemburg the following year. 


Borsodi noted the problem of inflation. There is a need for a currency that is 
inflation-proof. The foundation for this currency is a “Basket of Commodities,” staples such 
as gold, iron, rice, sugar, cotton, wheat, coffee, copper - both natural resources and grown 
resources. Arbitrage of currency and commodity became the foundation of the Constant 
and related local currencies. (1972 - That topic has its own chapter below.) 


In her article for the July - August 1966 issue, “World Rehabilitation,” Mildred wrote 
that she was finding an increasing number of people working on the problems of living. 
She said that she received about 100 small journals (a list of these was available for ten 
cents) about “challenging older, traditional patterns.” She also noted that most did not 
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define their problems as rigorously as they should. The School of Living, she added, is 
unique because it includes all of the problems of living. It calls for a reexamination of 
culture. It is comprehensive; no single solution alone will do the job. 


Closing A Way Out 


In the May - June 1966 issue of A Way Out, Mildred expressed a state of exhaustion 
and that she had been the mainstay of the School of Living for over 20 years [more like 25]. 
She and John had supported themselves by homesteading for over a quarter of a century. 
Borsodi once wrote that homesteaders would gain the time for learning and other 
productive work. Mildred had found the time and energy to run a dynamic nonprofit - 
without a computer, cell phone or internet. At most, it seems she received a compensation 
of $50 per month for School of Living work. Mildred was an avid networker. She always 
had a strong base of support, but it is well known that such networks take a great deal of 
energy to sustain. Her network was a pool of unsung heroes in the annals of the School of 
Living. Their support speaks of the love and respect they had for her. 


Her editorial assistant for A Way Out had left and she was editing and publishing 
both it and Green Revolution. Not once, as far as I know, in over twenty years, had Mildred 
missed an edition of a School of Living publication; during the early The Interpreter days 
two a month. Now she was producing 18 issues a year. 


Mildred was closely following the emerging Counterculture; collecting information, 
writing letters for more information making contacts and friends. She was managing the 
corporate affairs of the School of Living. As noted she subscribed to and obviously spent 
much time with over 100 publications. She was maintaining contact with members and 
friends and continued support for Borsodi who was completing the final, and daunting, 
manuscript of Seventeen Problems; a job that would tax those decades younger than either 
of them. Mildred herself had reached retirement age. She was 66. John was 79. They were 
still growing 95% of their own food. 


That edition of A Way Out, far from being a swan song, there was nothing plaintive 
about it, was rather an impassioned pitch for the good life and the School of Living model. 
Mildred would, it proved, continue to carry the School of Living for another twenty years 
until she died, as they might say, with her boots on. Mildred could have put the Eveready 
Bunny to shame. 


In the July-August 1966 A Way Out, Mildred reported that two final issues were 
planned, one as inserts in Green Revolution (September and October) and the second a 
mimeographed issue. She wrote that material was ample, but funding was not. She 
announced her resignation from production, financial and responsibility for A Way Out 
effective December 31, 1966. 


She also pointed out that the School of Living was a pioneering enterprise and listed 
a number of its firsts: 


e Healthy, normal living. The Borsodi’s raised good, healthy, food in the open 
countryside. Hundreds of people came to visit including J. I. Rodale who went on 
to publish Organic Gardening and Prevention magazines “that spread the idea to 
millions.” 
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e He guided people away from the urban-industrial “ugly civilization,” to 
productive and self-fulfilling occupations on the land. 

e Community: He raised the funding to found homesteading communities which 
inspired many other communities. 

e Economic Freedom: The human economy, and personal freedom, are rooted in 
nature, not material acquisition. Borsodi placed the development of the 
individual above all else. But no one can be free unless they are economically 
free and that means access to land - the land trust. He spread this message 
around the world. 

e He observed the coercive power of big government and advocated decentralized 
living. He developed a format for the study of the Civic Problem. 

e World Peace: He developed a peace plan during World War IJ that anticipated 
the United Nations. Yet rather than a world government, he advocated 
collaborative grassroots communities that could, in an environment of peace and 
prosperity, develop on their own. 

e Psychological and Biological Aspects: Borsodi developed a model of normal, that 
is optimal and healthy, living and the educational program to serve each stage of 
life that was a pioneering effort in the promotion of human potentiality. 

e Religion: Too often based on fear and superstition rather than the reality of life 
and rarely providing a comprehensive program for living well on this Earth. 

e Education: Education is life-long; it is comprehensive in scope, not specialized; 
its goal is to live the good life to the fullest. 

e How should a human being live? Society today does not conform to optimum 
human life. “Is it not then incumbent upon [educators] to rigorously examine 
that culture, to help plan its humanization, to take steps in that direction, that 
their students and they can be equipped with insight and tools to continue 
humanizing that culture?” 

e Adult Education: “The School of Living has been a forerunner in reexamining 
man’s physical, cosmic and social environment and his place in it. Long ago it 
warned of the dangers of over-technologized processes and in centralization of 
power, population and industry. For thirty years it has been developing a 
curriculum and an action program that would counter these trends. It does not 
claim it has all the answers, but it does submit that asking the right questions is 
an assist to finding the right answers. Many find the School’s statement of man’s 
universal problems of living a guide to life-long adult education. Our hopes and 
plans are that in many communities, concerned persons would organize to 
examine and act on these major problems of living.” 


Mildred concluded this article with this statement: 


“The School of Living purchased in 1966 land and buildings near Freeland, Maryland from 
which to operate as Heathcote Community and School of Living Center. Like any pioneering 
group its greatest need is for understanding and dedicated persons, and adequate funds 
with which to operate.” 


Toward the end of this issue we find that two people from each of twelve local 
School of Living groups across the country had been asked to help develop School of Living 
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educational programs including seminars on problems of living, films, festivals and 
community actions. These 24 people were listed with an address to contact them. 


There was in fact, one more year of A Way Out. In 1967, A Way Out, returned toa 
professionally printed, 6 x 9 inch format. Issues ran from 48 to 62 pages. Photo-offset 
printing equipment had been acquired. A mimeographed note was included in the Jan-Feb 
1967 issue which gave the cost of printing 1,000 copies and an appeal for financial support. 
It was also noted that publication would soon to be moved to the new School of Living 
center at Heathcote. 


In the March -April 1967 issue we find a note about “Implementing New Institutions 
in Land and Money,” which reported on the founding of the 
International Foundation for Independence, in Luxembourg, formed by 
Ralph Borsodi with support from friends in India and the US 
(particularly Bob Swann). The charter of the IFI recognizes the 
inadequacies of government aid programs and the need for an 
adequately funded independent (nonprofit) agency to assist people 
around the world. 


Articles in A Way Out overall continued to trend towards politics 
and social criticism. There is little about the School of Living and its 
programs in it. Mildred was one of an editorial board of four and I 
believe her colleagues were doing most of the work. A Way Out ceased publications at the 
end of 1967, leaving the Green Revolution as the official journal of the School of Living (until 
discontinued at the end of 2018). 


Green Revolution, 1966 - 1968 


Mildred started the New Year of 1966 with a presentation to the Melbourne 
Homesteading Association in Florida on the seventeen problems. She showed the new 
homesteading film. Elizabeth Nutting also presented on the “History, Structure and Goals 
of Melbourne Village.” 





Melbourne Village was then 20 years old, Mildred reported. It had been founded by 
Mrs. George H. Wood, Miss Margaret Hutchinson and Miss Elizabeth Nutting, all three were 
closely involved with Borsodi and the Dayton Ohio project in 1933 - 1934. They became 
committed to the decentralist ideal. In 1947, 21 people in Dayton became members of the 
American Homesteading Foundation and took steps to purchase 100 acres near Melbourne, 
Florida; plots of one to two acres. The Borsodi’s lived there from 1950 to 1958 (Clare 
perhaps longer). Mildred had visited several times, the last visit ten years prior in 1956. 
She found the village attractive in 1966 during her two-day School of Living conference. 
She noted that there were then 300 homes (mostly on new land). Few were actually 
homesteading. It had become a stylish retirement community. 


In the February 1966 issue of GR, Mildred made a follow-up report on the 
conference that had been held in New Hampshire in October 1965. She asked: “What 
Should We Be Doing To Express The Green Revolution?” Her answer, in part was: “Talent, 
energy, intelligence - all qualities in good measure among GR readers.” In New Hampshire, 
she wrote, they experienced a fellow-feeling, an esprit de corps so strong that “parting 
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becomes sweet sorrow.” What is most needed, she reiterated, is face-to-face meetings - 
frequently getting together, sharing, exchanging. There needs to be some effort at 
organization. Some are reluctant to do this, fearing dogma, domination and bureaucracy 
would result. Green Revolution goals include, she added: life, freedom, growth, and change 
from the status quo. She noted that the School of Living was a 20-year old, chartered 
membership-educational organization. The School of Living program, she said, was 
seeking, as well as teaching, about LIFE and living. 


She also wrote about a trio of symbols: The Tree of Life, as an insignia; the green 
tam-o-shanter to wear (which they donned at the end of the of the tenth seminar on the 
problems of living held the previous October); and the homestead, independent and 
cooperative businesses and professions as a way of life. Slogans were suggested: “Liberty, 
Security, Creativity,” and “Get out of the rat-race; get on a homestead.” There was evena 
song, “The Green Revolution,” by Mildred (sung to Finlandia): 


This is our song, a song of Life and Living 

A Life of Health, of work and Liberty 

This is Our song, the song of Home and Family 
This is our hope, our dream and shrine 

A hope that we may find a balanced living 

A goal fulfilled, for your life and mine. 


She said that the School has a curriculum, Seventeen Basic Problems of Living, 
resulting from 30 years of work; and that a 700-page introduction to these problems will 
be published the coming spring (it came out in 1968). 


She asked: What do you want from the School of Living? What can you give to it? 
Can you become a vocal, active part of the Green Revolution? 


She again related that they were in the process of developing a new center, a 
headquarters at Heathcote Old Mill in Maryland. There, capable, devoted persons were 
gathering to help foster a Green Revolution movement. “This will become the school’s 
active center and headquarters.” The south wing was mostly done. 


Several School of Living meetings were announced: Homestead Festival at Lane’s 
End, followed by an intensive study of Major Problems of Living related to End All War, July 
meeting of Bay Area School of Living in San Francisco, August meeting of Los Angeles Area 
School of Living, Aug 24 - 28 Annual Meeting and September Michigan Area School of 
Living meeting. 


She reported on the Ohio Homestead Festival, July 4* weekend, Smarts homestead, 
Twin Creek Road, West Alexandria, that drew 135 adults and many children. Sunday was 
at Lane’s End; nearly 50 people came. A film on shared leadership or how to function as co- 
leaders was shown. Several issues were discussed including: 1) What to do about 
continuing A Way Out and Green Revolution? It’s too much work for Mildred. 2) What shall 
we do about staff to support the growing functions of the School of Living? 3) What can we 
do to insure the success of the developing the New [Mildred capitalized New] School of 
Living Center at the Old Mill? Monday, they were back to West Alexandria, to the Musgrave 
homestead. 
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In August The University of Illinois at Chicago requested School of Living archive 
material. An extensive collection of early publications can be found there today. 


There was some discussion of a Green Revolution Manifesto, a suggestion by Hal 
Porter, discussed at the Ohio Homestead Festival. 


In short, the School of Living community was very much alive and had a dream, a 
vision of mobilizing a transformative movement. 


In September there was a report on two meetings in California: 16-17 people at San 
Francisco and a smaller number in LA. Borsodi’s grandson Robert attended the LA 
meeting. The San Francisco group heard a presentation about B. F. Skinner’s Walden II. 


The October issue of GR ran Part 1 of Flight From The City, by Ralph Borsodi, as the 
first of a serial. Mildred also reported on the founding of The International Foundation for 
Independence suggested by Borsodi while on his lecture tour in India and gave some 
additional elaboration. Borsodi suggested that conditions called for a broader movement 
of nonviolent social reform originally launched by Mahatma Gandhi, developed in India by 
Vinoba Bhave and now lead by J. P. (Shri) Narayan. Borsodi suggested a third force of 
peasants and villages in all the underdeveloped nations. Narayan had called a meeting at 
the Indian International Center in New Delhi on Feb 27, 1966. They made three specific 
suggestions: 


1. Internationalize the Gandhian Movement, a grassroots level movement. Recruit 
local village supervisors around the world; ensure a peaceful transition from a 
world of exploitation to a world of justice. 

2. Organize an international agency of public-spirited men and women, to create a 
revolving fund. 

3. Initiate raising funds for Shri Narayan to tour the US, beginning March 1967 to 
engage universities and civic group. 


Heathcote was becoming a symbol of where Mildred hoped the School of Living 
would go. The Old Mill was attractive. The building was photographed, and drawings 
made. 


There was a showing of the (200-foot reel) film about School of Living Communities. 
There was also a note from Borsodi discussing the relevance of the Major Problems of 
Living. 

In December 1966 Mildred said she was available for a series of lectures including: 


1. Adult Education for Living: What is a good life? What are major, universal 
problems of living? Why 17 of them? Do they lead to personal action and 
social change? 

The Nature of Man. 

3. Clarifying Economic Cause of War. One student reported: “Mrs. Loomis has 
one of the most basic and radical understandings of the ills of our economy of 
anyone. An excellent speaker; she can put economics in terms a 10-year-old 
can understand.” She has a degree in economics.” 

4. Your Health! Who is Responsible? 

5. The Case for The Modern Homestead (with film) 
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6. Joy in Living or Normal Neurosis? “Mrs. Loomis has a background in the 
psychological, inter-personal field. She has had intensive training in group 
dynamics, some in scientology, general semantics and other types of 
communication. In general, Mrs. Loomis follows the thesis and practice that 
energy, joy and creativity result from shared feelings, good feedback and 
continued effort at an accurate and acceptable self-image.” 

7. A Call for Everyman’s Right. “She deplores that modern culture is organized 
around coercion, i.e., the political state. She observes the world extensionally 
(Korzybski’s general semantics, which means objectively) and sees that 
choice and freedom decrease from mistaken legalization of certain goods 
such as private property. She distinguishes between property and trusterty. 


The School of Living was still struggling to keep afloat. Mildred reported, in the 
January 1967 edition of Green Revolution, that: Income and expenditures of the SoL, Jan - 
Dec 1966, $8,211.09. Salary for Mildred $708.24, for assistants $115.00. Green Revolution 
cost $2,465.01, A Way Out $1,119.98. Surplus $404.27, bills pending $378. 


GR 1967 


On January 1, 1967, the new Heathcote School of Living center was dedicated. This 
story will be told below. 


Programs for 1967 at Heathcote included: May, Economics of Peace; June, Nutrition; 
July, Youth Faces Life; Aug, School of Living Annual Workshop; October Apple Festival. 
Registration $2 per adult. There were workbees planned at each meeting. 


In March Mildred reported that she had written an introduction to British 
homesteading leader, John Seymour’s, new book on self-sufficient farming. Seymour 
contributed several articles to the GR. The tone of the GR throughout the year was 
homesteading, with news, reports of homestead experiences and practical advice. 


GR, 1968 


In February 1968, the GR reported that Borsodi took his fifth trip to India. (Borsodi 
was 79.) His itinerary included leading a seminar for the faculty of Vidyanagar University 
on the major problems of living and to interview candidates for loans for and survey 
villages for the possible first pilot of the IFI program. He also met with IFI potential 
supporters in London. In her editorial, Mildred noted that the IFI program is close to the 
GR’s major emphasis of homesteading and that Borsodi had established his first 
Independence Foundation in New York more than 30 before. 


In arelated article about the “Land Revolution in India” Mildred wrote that most 
people in India live on the land and that many are deeply in debt®*. Vinoba Bhave, a leader 
in the Gandhian movement, has supported, like Borsodi, land in trust, a village-holding 
system. Bhave and followers asked large landowners to give a small part of their lands to 
these trusts. The Gramdan movement then had six million acres of land in India. Borsodi 
had been involved with the Gramdan movement during his 1958 -1961 stay. He had 
discussed the IFI with Indian leaders in 1966. 


64 still true in 2021 as Indian farmers rise in protest about government land policies supporting industrial agriculture. 
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Mildred also reported that a group, including she, Borsodi and Bob Swann had been 
working in Exeter for a year to establish the IFI. The Foundation’s symbol was a globe with 
“Humanitas” inscribe on it; they drew on William Lloyd Garrison’s “My country is the 
world, my countrymen all mankind.” News on IFI work, in India and increasingly in the US, 
continued to appear in a number of issues. [See chapter on “Land Trust.” 


In her editorial, Mildred noted that the IFI program is not only close to the GR’s 
major emphasis of homesteading but that is only part of the issue: “Another aspect of life 
needs attention,” she wrote, “the search for knowledge of the Self; a psychological and 
spiritual searching.” She added that space will be given to Inner Growth in future issues of 
GR: “We will train ourselves in communication, in human dynamics, general semantics, 
body awareness, sensitivity - believing that our progress will become smoother and our 
fellowship warmer and deeper.” 


Again, we see the School running in close parallel with Esalen. Indeed, the West 
Coast School of Living was gaining momentum and there were monthly reports from the 
Bay Area group. That the connection was never made I find curious. 


In March the lead article was: “Two Strong Decentralists Speak to Power Groups and 
Decision Makers.” These were Paul Goodman and Lewis Mumford. Both were prolific 
writers. Mildred had for many years followed Lewis Mumford. Paul Goodman was 
becoming engaged with the School of Living. The article pointed out that these two popular 
critics were then touching on many of the issues Borsodi wrote about in his 1929 This Ugly 
Civilization. 


Heathcote workshops included: “Homesteading, A Life Style for Today,” a seminar 
on human relations and communication scheduled for June 1968, a conference on 
decentralization, and a conference was announced for April 26 to 28 at Heathcote on 
“Regeneration, A Total Approach.” This discussion planned to focus on new ideas about 
human regeneration and related groups. 


Today we have a great interest in tiny homes. The April issue carrier an article 
about such a home and outlined how it was built. 


There was a lot of material on community building spread over several issues. This 
was focused on getting a working community going at Heathcote; something of a model for 
other prospective School of Living centers. The focus was particularly on the problems of 
forming and maintaining community. There was also continued attention given to the 
“inner search.” Mildred had been advocating more attention to the humanistic psychology 
movement that was rapidly emerging at the time. In another item, Mildred reported that 
she was finding the writings of J. Krishnamurti useful and recommended several of his 
books. 


Other topics included: 


e The Green Revolution is about more than country-life homesteading. The 
homestead is vital, itis a start. “Perhaps our task in the next 25 years will be to 
work harder at the social, institutional aspects of the Green Revolution.” 


e@ We don't propose joining the riots or marching on Washington or a new political 
party. We need action on money and land; things that Borsodi and Robert 
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Swann are working on with the IFI, (International Foundation for Independence) 
and the III (International Independence Institute) and local currency. 


e@ What do we do? Study and inform ourselves on the principles involved in the IFI 
(International Foundation for Independence). Invest our savings in its 
programs, c/o Bob Swann, Voluntown, Conn. 


Borsodi’s new book, Seventeen Problems: A Study of the Basic Problems of Man and 
Society, was announced. It was 600 pages and priced at $8.96. 


Change of Life 


The August 1968 edition of GR carried this notice: “Strengthen or Abandon Lane’s 
End Homestead? Help and Ideas Needed.” Mildred and John Loomis expressed the need to 
make a decision about the future of their homestead and School of Living activities there. 
They said they are feeling their years. A young couple coming to live there to help with the 
homestead would be ideal. They should have “an educational outlook, love of the country 
and human association.” They will have: “use of a challenging library and opportunity for 
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study and discussion with the Loomis’s. 


The October 1968 edition report that John Loomis had died, August 29, 1968. He 
was one month short of his 81s birthday. The obituary noted that John had joined the 
Llano Cooperative in the 1920s but in 1928 moved to Dayton to put his sons in a private 
and experimental Moraine Park School. He was employed by the Post Office. He joined the 
First Liberty Homestead initiative supervised by Borsodi and about this time his wife died. 
He purchased and named Lane’s End Homestead in 1936. He and Mildred were married in 
1940. A memorial service was held at Lane’s End September 1st. It was noted that, while 
he wasn’t an avid reader, he had a strong interest in decentralism, that he and Mildred 
studied Henry George in 1938. He adopted an ideal of nonconformity from Emerson. His 
ashes were buried near a tall, double trunked tree in Lane’s End woods. 


The last issue of Green Revolution in 1968 was from Lane’s end, the first of 1969 was 
from Heathcote, Freeland, Maryland. 
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13 New School of Living Heathcote 


Context 


The closing of Lane’s End and the formal shift of direction for the School of Living to 
Heathcote in Maryland, represents something that, in retrospect, can only be called a 
discontinuity. The Heathcote Center was intended to perpetuate and expand the School of 
Living network. Mildred had spent years diligently laying the groundwork for that 
transition. What happened there, as we shall see, provide a special challenge for her. 
Intent on retiring. She found herself struggling to preserve the dream she and Borsodi had 
shared for so long. 


That struggle would continue to the end of Mildred’s life. When Mildred died in 
1986 there was yet another discontinuity. The legacy she sought to preserve, in essence 
came to an abrupt end. The “smoking gun” was that with Mildred’s death, the Borsodi 
Memorial Library she created was closed, books disbursed, and legacy records lost. Asa 
sociologist I have to understand the process that bought this about. While not an unusual 
occurrence with the death of a founder, given the extraordinary mission of the School of 
Living, I think this course of events warrants thoughtful study. This and the following 
chapter will attempt to capture what I have learned about that period. 


Foundation 


The six Green Revolution years (1963 - 1968) had been extremely busy and 
productive for Mildred. She had once again advanced the School’s programs. She had 
worked to expand its impact on society, to make it a leader in cultural change. Borsodi had 
published his The Education of the Whole Man as this period began and Seventeen Problems 
at the end, as he reached his 80" year in 1968; nearly a half century since establishing his 
homestead. Mildred did a great deal of work for Seventeen Problems, essentially preparing 
a draft typescript in 1963 and subsequently produced study materials. She had also 
worked with Borsodi to set up an international foundation that brought his land trust 
model to maturity. She had advocated and saw the fruition of a New School of Living 
headquarters (Heathcote). In the process she had clearly articulated the School’s basic 
philosophy and mission. After her husband died in 1968, she sold Lane’s End and moved to 
Heathcote. She celebrated her 69* birthday, January 1969. She had been the leader of the 
School of Living programs for 25 years. 


Over the course of a half-century, Borsodi and Mildred had accomplished an 
incredible list of things. As we shall see, neither of them was yet done. We have two 
incredibly resilient personalities who established an extraordinary synergy. There are 
stories within stories over the course of their careers. I’ve just touched on them. | think 
there is much fertile ground for future researchers. I think there is material here not just 
about the story of the School of Living, about Borsodi and Loomis, but something to be 
learned from the dynamics of their joint careers within the context of their time. 


There are some very remarkable things about the Borsodi-Loomis partnership. The 
first of these is that they sought practical expression of their ideas; not just philosophy and 
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theory. The second is that they sought to create an alternative culture - to give us a choice 
about our future. While “new” in terms of how modern society has emerged over the last 
century or two, it was founded on perennial principles - the way of nature and of society 
close to nature; of people who worked the land and lived their lives productively, creatively 
and when their end came, knew that future generations would prosper in their place. Their 
objective was not utopian; it was down-to-earth. The third is that they created an 
incredibly systematic program. They covered the full spectrum of human experience. The 
fourth is that they took the idea of learning, of education, to a new level. They represented 
a long line of teachers going back to ancient times, through classical times (Rome and 
Greece and China and India) who sought to elevate the human experience of the life we are 
given. Borsodi synthesized that legacy and Mildred added significantly to it. 


The loss of the voluminous and meticulous records is indeed egregious but that loss 
itself points to a problem of movements in general as well as the particular fate of the 
School of Living. I think it is tragic that we have lost much of the institutional memory of 
the School of Living. But if we do not have ready access to the facts, we do have the 
questions. We have bits and pieces, and they are suggestive. What can we learn from this 
transitional period, after the close of Lane’s End and to the end of Mildred’s life? This will 
be my focusing in this and the next chapter. 


The Seventies 


The period defined by Heathcote, following the closing of Lane’s End, represented a 
significant shift in School of Living philosophy. It can perhaps best be understood as a 
science fiction warp shift. Heathcote was the fourth official center of the School of Living. 
The intention was to continue, to evolve, and to expand its programs. But there were some 
significant changes in the organization and operations of the School of Living. To start, 
Heathcote was the first School of Living center not under Borsodi’s or Mildred’s direct 
control. 


It was time to pass the torch to a new generation. The times, the Sixties and 
Seventies, defined that generation. This was the Youth era and Mildred, for better or 
worse, came to be recognized as “Grandmother of the Counterculture.” The youth culture 
would shape the story of Heathcote as we move into the 1970s. 


This period, these youth, probed the question of leadership and of greater 
importance probed the values of a culture clearly, as Sorokin, Spengler, Toynbee and others 
described, and as Borsodi and Mildred well understood, on the way down. The stakes were 
high for the future of civilization during the twentieth century. Some two-dozen major 
civilization, and untold numbers of lesser ones, have come and gone. Is what we called 
Western Civilization exempt? The School of Living mission had been to provide an 
alternative culture; a safe, sane and secure post-industrial culture. It was a rational 
program. The seventies were an irrational time. 


When the idea of “progress” was first conceived at the dawn of the modern age, it 
did not envision the urban-industrial complex. It was about the elevation of the human 
mind and spirit. We got something we didn’t expect. From at least the time of Emerson 
and Thoreau, many of our best thinkers became nervous about this shift from us to “it” -a 
mechanical paradigm of cosmos and nature. The industrial economy quickly outraced our 
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grasp of affairs, our ability to manage it, and of our ability to define our own destiny. 
Addressing that problem was Borsodi’s and Mildred’s mission. 


Spengler said that the spirit of our society is an endless vision. That came out of 
science and invention which allowed intrepid explorers to navigate around the world and 
blast obstacles out of their way with gunpowder. It gave us printing. It gave us the nation 
state. It gave us an economy that must constantly expand. That vision, in our creative 
stage, is what made us, Spengler said; and is what will unmake us. Borsodi saw that but 
like his friend Sorokin, he hoped to mitigate the inevitable. We are not machines. And we 
are not animals. We are aware, thinking beings. Nature has provided us with a brain for 
solving problems; not creating them. This was Borsodi’s challenge and the one he sought to 
resolve. 


Traditionally a culture declines when its creativity fades. Along with that people 
loses their sense of moral compass. Our world is not so much fading as it is going into a 
state of disequilibrium. Our new science, actually the newest, the post-machine era science 
of quantum physics, tells us a great deal about what happens in systems that go out of 
equilibrium: they fail. It’s actually a common phenomenon in nature. Unstable systems 
collapse, often implode. 


When civilization collapse, people go back to the land. The cities go to ruin. The 
agrarian life is our fallback. When Jefferson was around, he had a dream of bringing new 
life to agrarianism through free society and universal education. Borsodi’s vision, and 
Loomis’ as well, was to re-establish an agrarian culture now; to meld what is best in our 
science and technology with what is best with life on the land. In short, it was to achieve 
Jefferson’s dream; to put us on the road to progress as human beings, not as parts of a 
gigantic global machine. 


So, let’s set the context. In summary, the School of Living was originally founded in 
1934 by Ralph Borsodi; first located at Suffern, New York. Leading up to its founding, he 
had worked for 14 years, written four books, undertaken a major experiment in 
homesteading community, and was beginning to develop his core educational program. In 
1936 a dedicated headquarters was constructed in the Bayard Lane community. Mildred 
worked there for a year. In 1945 the School of Living was moved to Lane’s End, Mildred 
and John Loomis’ homestead in Ohio. This was, of course, represented a major shift in 
leadership - to Mildred. They constructed a new building to house School’s operations 
there. Mildred produced a torrent of publications. In 1949 - 1950, Borsodi, after closing 
down operations in New York, moved to Florida and reincorporated the School of Living of 
America (chartered 1952). He amended the charter to form the University of Melbourne in 
1954. That year, Mildred re-incorporated the School of Living in Ohio. That made three 
School of Living centers: three distinctive stages in the evolution of the School of Living. 


Starting in 1963, the Green Revolution years saw a further evolution of that mission. 
Borsodi had worked diligently to develop his educational system at Melbourne and in India. 
Mildred maintained the homesteading network. She worked to translate Borsodi’s 
educational ideas into a practical program. They both knew that we must have a program 
to learn our way into the future. There was a network around them that provided great 


synergy. 
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The Heathcote center was dedicated in 
January 1967 and Mildred moved there in the 
Fall of 1968. She had called it the New School of 
Living (the fourth). She had hoped a new 
generation would take over her role, and 
passion. She wanted to become a gentle 
godmother for the movement. That was not to 
be. Unfortunately, successors, leadership of 
their quality and commitment, of vision and 
energy, were not forthcoming. The young did 
flock to Heathcote. As Dylan sang, “the times 
they were a changin.’”” The Aquarian age was 
one of turmoil. An old culture was failing, and 
youth were set adrift. The Populist culture, with a literature ana thoughtful culture, that 
defined Borsodi and Mildred and their generation, was dying. Community, as a social 
institution, was disintegrating. The ugly civilization had gotten a whole lot uglier. There 
was a small library of books lamenting the passing of a way of life that had defined a great 
democracy. 





The new generation were feeling more of a sense of alienation than mission. There 
is another small but impressive literature about them. The Human Potential Movement, 
initiated by friends of Borsodi’s such as Aldous Huxley and Abraham Maslow, while seeking 
“The Transformation,” as George Leonard expressed it, into a new era, became more 
focused on individual psychotherapy and body work: “I’m OK,” “feeling groovy,” and “doing 
my own thing.” How that trend evolved can be found as the Sixties turned into the 
Seventies. The Seventies, wild and crazy as they were, the disco decade, was also labeled 
the “decade of despair. “The Counterculture was a flash in the pan and had essentially run 
its course by the time the term had been coined at the end of the 1960s. But it did produce 
a number of core adherents who had adopted the lifestyle and values of communal living. 


I became a social-psychologist in the 1970s in no small part to try to understand and 
remediate what I was experiencing. I lived in a moderate-sized city that had the vision of 
being a great community, but it was already feeling a strong headwind: socially, 
economically, environmentally and politically. I was trained by the last of that Populist 
generation of deep thinkers and thoughtful social activists. This is largely why I found the 
Borsodi/Loomis legacy compelling. They were pioneers, they were visionaries, they 
worked diligently to give us a workable alternative. I’ve followed their lives to this point. If 
this were a symphony, these last two chapters would represent the “coda.” 


As this process unfolds below, I think it will become clear the challenges that 
occurred, and, for all practical purposes, not resolved, with the founding of the Heathcote 
Center. This process would define the course of events over almost two decades and, for 
that matter, the history of the SoL, as it has become popularly named, to this day. 


A New School of Living 


As previously noted, Mildred had a large vision for a new center for the School of 
Living. That became the foundation of her program to build a legacy, a heritage. She got 
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down to business early in 1963. She said she wanted to establish an intentional community 
for up to 100 families. She already had about 30 interested families. She polled members 
and discussed the project at the August 1963 Homesteading Festival and the 1964 annual 
meeting. A follow-up questionnaire was sent out. There were 52 responses. Respondents 
suggested locations all over the country and one suggested Mexico. Of the proposed 
locations, some were already School of Living affiliates and Mildred, perhaps suggestively, 
wrote about several of them. 


In 1964 Mildred wrote a short item in Green Revolution: “Do We Want A New 
Community?” in which she further outlined her vision of an ideal community. Later that 
year she shared additional views about a new School of Living Community Center. 
Financial and legal question were numerous and baffling. Who, for example, should own 
the property? It was proposed that members could buy stock in the community trust 
(suggested $350 per share, 100 shares, each for 2 1/3 to 2 % acres). The land should be 
owned by the community itself, not the School. It should have a model farm. Mildred 
wanted the discussion to continue in the Green Revolution about what lines to organize the 
community around. It’s clear that rigid organization was unpopular. 


There was a little story told about the School of Living Homestead Festival that gave 
context to creating the New School of Living at Heathcote. In 1960 Rose and Ralph Smart, 
Sycamore Hollow Homestead, West Alexandria Ohio (10 miles west of Dayton) said “Let’s 
have a Homestead Festival” which they did at their homestead. In 1961 Harold and Grace 
Lefever, Sonnewald Homestead, Spring Grove, Pennsylvania hosted the event. In 1962 the 
Festival was in Danielson, Connecticut. In 1963 Wayside Farm, New Hope, Pennsylvania. 
In 1964 it was at Ragged Mt. Farm in Virginia, for two weeks. With momentum building, in 
1965 Grace and Harold Lefever, Bill and Margaret Anacker and a few others said, “Let’s get 
busy on the Old Mill at Heathcote Haven, in Maryland, and turn it into a School of Living 
headquarters.” 


In late 1964, Mildred reported a proposal was consider from the Anacher’s about an 
old, three-story stone mill on their property as a possible site for the headquarters of an 
Eastern branch of the School of Living. The Anacher’s described their 73-acre farm near 
the Maryland-Pennsylvania border. It could support six to ten families. It has two streams. 
The mill could serve as a community house or headquarters for the School of Living: “It 
could be developed into a money-maker, as a showcase for homesteading, the display of 
craft ware for sale, sale of health foods, etc. The second and third floors would make ideal 
guest rooms for students and visitors.” 


In a brief item, “New Life at The Old Mill,” readers learned that the mill had worked 
for 150 years, until 40 years ago. The Lefever’s supported the Anacher’s in believing the 
Old Mill was both symbolically and actually the ideal place for School of Living activities. 


It seems the decision was pretty much agreed upon, if not formalized, by the end of 
1964. A building fund was established. There was a workbee at the “Anacher Mill” Labor 
Day weekend. The event was conducted as a festival. There were three more workbees, 
Jan 1 -3, Feb 20 -22 and Feb 27-28, 1965, under the guidance of the Lefever’s. 


In March 1965 Mildred announced yet another workbee scheduled for April, a 
Summer workshop and the annual meeting scheduled at Heathcote (the name the center 
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had by then assumed). They had a headquarters fund of $994.00 for Old Mill expenditures. 
Mildred wrote that the general goal was: “To cooperatively make Heathcote Homestead’s 
75 acres one of the beautiful, productive and significant Shangri Las in America! All 
welcome to participate.” 


The idea of building a community did not, however, fare so well. She wrote that in 
her surveys, “the drive for community is not pressing or urgent in most responses.” While 
many members were highly dissatisfied with the established way of life, few were willing 
to come together to form anew community. Most who would join would do so only after 
the community was established, not to help create it. She invited everyone to attend the 
upcoming annual meeting. 


As previously reported, in March 1965 Mildred’s Go Ahead and Live was published. 
“In it, 12 ‘informal faculty’ members of our School assist a young couple to face and solve 
real personal and public problems,” she wrote. We learn that Mildred had invested $2,400 
of her own funds in its publication and it sold 600 copies in the first year, repaying her 
investment. This was Mildred’s handbook for the Green Revolution, a guidebook for 
starting a homestead, and voiced her emerging philosophy for the future of the School of 
Living. 

The July 3 - 11, 1965 annual meeting was held at the Mill. The program for the 
meeting included work projects on the Mill, discussion about the new School of Living 
center and Heathcote community (Bill Anacker and Loomis respectively), taxes, zoning and 
land allotment at Heathcote, health, human relations, parent-child relations. Paul 
Goodman, who wrote Communitas and other social reform books, was invited to speak. A 
Youth Rally was planned. 


Sixty people attended the meeting. Mildred made a presentation on libertarian 
economics. The current economy, she held, is simply unworkable. About this time Mildred 
wrote an article recommending a barter economy. There were questions unanswered and 
need further probing: She asked: What (and where) is a libertarian community? How 
much individualism and how much group action exists? What is a basic bond in 
community, other than religion or authority? How to implement libertarian economics in 
an intentional community? What kind of school would a community best have? What are 
useful techniques for outgrowing anger, hatred, feeling of pressure and obligation? In 
other words, how to become a free person? 


“A Decentralist Code” was printed to summarize the core principles of the new 
community: 


e [will content myself with a minimum of things conducive to a clean, comfortable 
and efficient abode. Counter advertising. 

e [will live on the land, to develop a healthful, human way of living. Counter 
urbanism. 

e [will grow my own, use it up, build it myself, make it do, wear it out. Counter 
commercialism. 

e [will hold only as much land as I can use, and as is necessary to secure 
possession of the improvements which I and my family put upon it. Counter 
speculation. 
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e Wewill produce first to supply all or most of our own needs; then a small 
surplus of some staple article of good quality to supply others at cost through a 
Merchandising Cooperative. Counter over-speculation. 

e [will read and help produce our own publications; help conduct and patronize 
our own rental and book-purchasing service. Counter propaganda. 

e [will help education our children in their own home, community and school. 
Counter mis-education. 

e [will refuse cooperation with all invasive acts; I will join with others to provide 
ourselves voluntarily the common services which we need and want. Counter 
government. 

e [will embrace a religion or philosophy only after trial; hold fast to such 
teachings as day by day living demonstrates is good. | will join our own burial 
association for dignified and inexpensive rites for the deceased. Counter 
superstition. 


In October 1965, 30 people attended a Labor Day workbee at the Old Mill. Material 
for roofing and septic tanks wiped out the $1,000 building fund. A group of young people, 
it was reported, considering starting an 
intentional community. 


In May 1966, the Green Revolution 
announced that the School of Living trustees 
had committed to purchase part of 
Heathcote Farm for the new center and 
community for $15,000. Two months latter 
the cost of Heathcote property was reduced 
to $12,500 for the old mill, four other 
buildings and 48 acres. The Anacher’s put 
up $1,000. 


Nearly 100 people attended the 
Intentional Community Conference in June 
1966 at “Heathcote Farm, School of Living Center.” The announcement for the event read: 





“Our generation is faced with problems that are psychological as well as political or 
economic. We live in a nation that has the material wealth to keep everyone healthy, and it 
does not. We have the power to keep the peace, and we make war. Our people are cut off 
from their own life and feelings; divided from each other and separated from themselves. 
However, we are a generation armed with greater knowledge of human psychology than 
those before us. 


“The community movement is based on the proliferating of interlocking and interdependent 
I -thou relationships rather than on the control of an elite cadre over the actions of an 
exploited mass. This is the classical definition of Gemeinschaft - a social order in which 
relationships are considered to have a reality and importance in themselves aside from any 
importance which they might have toward achieving certain goals. 


“The ultimate goal is for a world in which all people are involved with their entire selves in 
lives that are lived as ends in themselves. This is utopia. But the smallest social unit in 
which one can be totally committed to action which encompasses all human needs is the 
community. And since communities of this sort don’t exist, it is necessary to build them.” 
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It is clear that a social agenda was emerging at Heathcote. 


At the gathering at Heathcote in August, the workshop program included “The Type 
of Educational Program We Can Best Develop.” A group of ten correspondents had been 
formed to work with Mildred to develop this program. 


In October 1966 the annual meeting, five days, was held at Heathcote and attended 
by 80 adults and 13 children. There were six discussions of practical problems and a 
workbee. A New Years greeting came out on note paper in October 1966 with photo of the 
Heathcote mill and the message: “Let all SoL members share with their friends our news of 
a new Center. Let this picture help convey the sturdy values, the strength of the handiwork, 
the beauty of the countryside, and the education for the good life to which it will be 
dedicated this coming Jan 1, 1967.” 


Dedication of Heathcote 


Heathcote Center was dedicated January 15, 1967. 
School of Living President Leo Koch and Mildred officiated. 
Koch was a noted radical in his own right advocating free 
sexuality, a civil rights demonstrator and member of CORE and 
antiwar activist - a World War II naval officer he was a leader 
of Veterans for Peace. He was dismissed from the University of 
Illinois, where he was a professor of biology, due to an open 
letter supporting student sexual freedom in 1960. He joined 
the School of Living in 1958 and was first elected President of 
the Board of Trustees in 1965. He retired to a sizable 
homestead in northwestern Arkansas in 1970 and died in 1982. 





Koch’s statement emphasized the School of Living mission to make a better world: 


Ever since the dawn of recorded history, we have been told that human beings have faced 
unprecedented problems. But as the human population on earth has increase, so has the 
enormity of the problems. Today, war, famine and pestilence reach unequalled dimensions 
of intensity and quantity. Sometimes even the most optimistic of us come close to 
despairing of the resolution! 


Perhaps insignificant, but true, the School of Living has its origin as a response to the 
predicament in which Americans found themselves during the Great Depression of the 
twenties and thirties. It seems fitting, therefore, that we should be initiating a project in the 
name of the School of Living today, here at Heathcote, Freeland, Md., when Americans once 
again face a social crisis of unprecedented severity. 


Hopefully, the War in Vietnam will end; hopefully racial minorities will achieve the social 
equality quarantined them in our constitution; hopefully a green revolution will reverse the 
trends towards regimentation and conformity which now lead us in the direction of hell on 
earth. 


Unhappily, we may never know to what extent, if any, our efforts here will influence the 
outcome of this process of social evolution by means of which we exist. But this uncertainty 
shall not deter us. We therefore dedicate this property, which we have named “Heathcote, A 
School of Living Center,” to a vision of humanity in which its positive potentialities for 
teaching and learning shall emerge victorious. 
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Towards this end, we shall persist in a vision in which each of us shall - in his or her unique 
fashion - share in this victory, by sharing in the work as well as the rewards for which we 
strive. 


We dedicate this center of School of Living activities to the pursuit of our central purpose - 
that of awakening in ourselves and in all who shall attend here in the future, the unlimited 
possibilities of the future. We dream of and work for these possibilities, and hope that our 

children and their children will realize some of them. 


In the final analysis, we dedicate this School of Living Center to ourselves and to the entire 
human enterprise; to our future, to the future of humanity and the oncoming generations 
who will struggle with the problems which we have created in our attempts to do the same. 


The Baltimore Sun carried a two-column story of the dedication the following day. 


It was announced that Joe and Connie Bellamy, recent graduates of Antioch, would 
live at Heathcote Center, do the administrative work and supervise activities for a year. 
They could also operate the press. A fund of $2,000 was raised for their support. 
Homesteading plots were offered with 99-year leases. 


Programs for 1967 at Heathcote included: May, Economics of Peace; June, Nutrition; 
July, Youth Faces Life; August, School of Living Annual Workshop; SoL Family Camp and 
Annual Workshop with a garden workbee; October Apple Festival. There were workbees at 
each meeting. 


Extensive programming continued in 1968. Mildred offered a series of seven 
workshops. A “Regeneration, A Total Approach” conference was held in April. The theme 
for the May Heathcote Conferences was “Homesteading, A Life Style for Today.” In June, 
“Seminar on Human Relations and Communication.” A seminar on homesteading at 
Heathcote in July 1968, lead by Tim and Grace Lefever, drew about 35 people. Basic 
homesteading skills like bread making were offered. The SoL homesteading film was being 
shown around the country, followed by discussion. Mildred presented “Philosophize on 
‘Why Homestead?” There was a workshop about coops. The September 1968 School of 
Living Members annual meeting at Heathcote drew 30 people. Borsodi’s classical book on 
homesteading, Flight From the City, was serialized in the Green Revolution. 


Mildred also wrote reflectively about “What will Heathcote become?” Mildred hoped 
that it would become “a viable community of families working at continued education for 
living, attentive to personal and public problems, none omitted, none overemphasized.” 


In June there was an article about “The Next 25 years.” It was about future 
movement from the city to the land and the development of practices and institutions that 
remove exploitation and tyranny from our culture. The idea of “withdrawal” is negative 
and will never be an adequate answer. We need to be doing positive things to improve the 
economy, eliminate government involvement and constructive and positive things to be 
working on. The Green Revolution is about more than country-life homesteading. The 
homestead is vital; it is a start. We need to think of the future: “Perhaps our task in the next 
25 years will be to work harder at the social, institutional aspects of the Green Revolution.” 


It isn’t political, Mildred emphasized. She didn’t think the School of Living would 
join the riots or marching on Washington or back a new political party. She proposed 
action on money and land; things that Borsodi and Robert Swann were then working on, 
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the IFI (International Foundation for Independence) and the III (International 
Independence Institute). We need to study and understand what these projects, 
partnerships between Borsodi and Swann, have to offer. She reported that the previous 
year Borsodi, initiator and then President of the IFI, spent some time in Luxembourg 
setting up the initial machinery for its international program and operations. Two pilot 
programs were set up in the US and one in Mexico - small loans for small agrarian 
communities. Bob Swann was working in Georgia with several hundred displaced African- 
American sharecroppers and tenant farmers, to establish New Communities, Inc, supported 
by IFI. It would acquire over 5,000 acres of land. 


Mildred Moves 


With John Loomis gone, Mildred, as had Borsodi after his wife died, wanted to move 
away. She wrote that, H. R. and Grace Lefever of Sonnewald Homestead, Spring Grove, 
Pennsylvania and for years School of Living trustees, had invited her to move east. 


Heathcote was beginning to look appealing. Since its dedication nearly two years 
earlier, Heathcote had been busy. Mildred wrote that various training sessions, dealing 
with different aspects of homesteading and problems related to the decentralization of 
society were conducted. She said a community, it appeared, was forming. A group of 
young people began to gather there to form one of the earliest communes, she added. They 
were experimenting with “no government:” Decentralist to the core Mildred said, 
approvingly. The Green Revolution was being produced and mailed there (from the 
beginning of 1967). 


When a young couple, recent graduates of Antioch College, offered to buy Lane’s End 
and continue it as a homestead, after some thought Mildred decided it was time to move on. 
In November 1968 she wrote of her “pilgrimage. She left Lane’s End on September 224, 
bound for Heathcote with Martin Tilton. Mildred drove a “little Volkswagen.” Martin 
carried her things in a truck. They stopped at Yellow Springs, Ohio, staying at the 
Werkheisers’ home, visiting friends. She noted that Arthur Morgan had had a strong 
influence on the quality of community at Yellow Springs. Then to Columbus, Ohio for more 
friends. Then to Pennsylvania, a night camping, then the Lever’s hospitality at Sonnewald 
Homestead. The next day was unpacking at Heathcote. Mildred moved into a small trailer. 
There were seven people there in five housing units. Her address was now c/o Heathcote 
School of Living. 


But Mildred was not settled yet. She continued her pilgrimage. At the end of 
September, she headed to Philadelphia, New York and visited the Borsodi’s at Exeter, New 
Hampshire. Along the way she invited people to consider living at Heathcote. In Exeter, 
Mildred made arrangements, with Professor Richard Dewey, who had befriended Borsodi, 
for moving Borsodi’s library, papers and unfinished manuscripts to the University of New 
Hampshire. She wrote that: “The next step will be to locate a group of research students to 
develop and complete the various texts on the major problems of living. We will work 
toward college use of these texts®.” 


65 | am, I’m afraid unfortunately, one of the few to visit that archive. 
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Heathcote and Beyond 


Programs outlined for 1969 at Heathcote included: 

e Aweekend on good health in April. 

e A weekend in May for the first homestead dwelling planned for Heathcote anda 
large garden project. 

Communication and Human Relating in June 

Heathcote picnic in July 

Heathcote community meeting in July. 

Major Problems of Living with Ralph Borsodi in August 

Harvest Festival in September 


There was an information exchange with the following topics: 


e Community 
e Homesteading: 
o Planning a homestead 


o Building and construction 

o Maintenance and Repair 

o Soil 

o Gardening 

o Animals 

o Food Shortage and Processing 
e Health 


o Food and Nutrition 
co Exercise, work, posture 
o Sex 

e Human Relations 

e Land Trust and Tenure 

e Money, Exchange and Script 


In March, Mildred reported that she spent January 12 to February 7" at a beautiful 
natural hygiene center in Florida. She related that entering on her 70" year, her general 
health was quite good “but not good enough.” She did a ten-day fast followed by a fruit diet 
then vegetables (salads). She reported improvements in health. The following month she 
conducted a three-day health program at Heathcote. 


In the Spring of 1969 Mildred continued her series of “Pilgrimages.” She and two 
friends drove west. They stopped along the route to visit people on the Green Revolution 
mail list. They went to Santé Fe, then Tucson. From Tucson, Mildred and friends drove to 
Frank Lloyd Wrights Taliesin West near Phoenix. 


Mildred wrote a separate article about Taliesin West. A GR (this short form 
reference to the newsletter became common) reader lived and was studying architecture 
there and gave them a tour. Mildred described Wright's long and productive career. She 
admired his radical views. He was a close student of Henry George. During the Great 
Depression Wright had formed a self-sufficient community at his home and studio in 
Wisconsin (first built in 1903). He and apprentices lived off the rich farmland (which 
Wright owned). Wright himself had farmed when young. Taliesin West was started in 
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1932. Wright and apprentices wintered there. Wright started a Fellowship which his wife, 
Olgivanna, a leading student of Gurdjieff, organized and continued after his death in 1959. 


A shift in Leadership 


When Mildred settled at Heathcote, it looks like a lot of people thought she would 
more or less retire. In the June 1969 the GR carried a statement related to Mildred’s role: 
“Now it is time for another change. Others are offering help and taking responsibility. This 
time, following her husband’s death last summer, the editor’s situation, energy-decline and 


decreased hearing call for a reduction in crusading, writing and even homesteading on her 
part. She seeks a change and personal renewal.” 


“Of course today’s trends - the very aspects we opposed (the sweep of technology and 
urbanism, the weight of monopoly and war)—have brought to the fore the rethinking and 
the search for a human way which has been our concern for so long. Today a revolution is 
underway; changes are coming swiftly in our time. To the future we look with concern and 
some hope. 


In July 1969, “The Future of Green Revolution,” we find that “the staff all live at 
Heathcote. Most of us are dedicated to the idea of living in communities although our ideas 
on what constitutes a good community are many and varied. This single fact in itself will 
mean some change in the emphasis of the editorial content of GR. We intend to remain 
firmly oriented to rural decentralization and self-sufficiency just as Mildred is.” 


The range of GR topics became more diverse. There was a shift in philosophy. 
Editorials were requested. Each editorial was signed, “The opinion expressed in the 
editorial is that of the writer and does not represent a school of living [it was lower case] 
policy or even a generally held view amongst the various editors of the paper.” 


There is clearly a new generation involved. The Counterculture was at its peak. The 
Youth Movement was in full bloom in the US. It appears there was in fact a generational 
gap in the School of Living. Heathcoter’s were by and large under 30. There were also 
those who had been with Mildred over the years. Most of those were graying. Many were 
independent and self-reliant homesteaders. There were a few who represented a bridge; 
or tried to. Mildred was trying to be one. 


School of Living activity was pretty intense. A lot of the credit goes to young, 
capable members. But all was not milk and honey. We find repeatedly, notes in the GR 
about the difficulty in forming community. Some of the young who moved into Heathcote 
just wanted to be left to themselves. Others came for the easy life. Some worked hard to 
building community. There was clearly tension among factions of the younger members. 


The banner for the GR changed in October 1969. The banner read: “A World-Wide 
Effort for Decentralization and Rural Revival.” The publication address shifted from Lane’s 
End to Freeland MD. The printing had been moved from Yellow Springs News in Ohio, 
where GR had been printed for some years, to Maryland. It was newsprint, eight pages, 
twice the normal length. Noticeably to the old-timers, a tree, the traditional symbol of the 
School of Living, was missing from the banner. That omission was soon repaired after 
Mildred’s return. 


In that October issue the lead article welcomed Mildred home. It noted her absence 
from the Green Revolution for several months. Mildred, it was reported, “is no longer in a 
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position to edit the paper more or less singlehandedly and a number of us at Heathcote are 
anxious to work on the paper. So we've decided to produce it here.” 


Earlier in the year, Mildred had traveled to Lane’s End to discuss forming an 
intentional community there. She found herself mentally and emotionally exhausted. Her 
sister Myrtle picked her up and took her to Omaha. Myrtle and her husband lived on five 
acres with a focus on home production and the simple life. Myrtle was active in social 
causes. She also worked at a local hospital (or sanatorium) as a psychiatric counselor. 


At Myrtle’s insistence, Mildred was admitted to the hospital for several months. She 
said the food was good but not natural. She underwent occupational therapy, she said. She 
also did work in psychology and “knowledge of our ‘inner’ experience.” Mildred, as noted, 
supported inner work. She wrote that the School of Living Seventeen Problem system 
emphasized “more in the external, operational and social field - homesteading, community, 
decentralism, economic-political freedom. But for years I’ve felt we needed and have 
worked for - a psychological foundation for our movement.” 


Her doctor, Robert Young, she said, emphasized a holistic approach of medicine, 
biology and psychology. It should be noted again that a parallel movement to the 
Counterculture, the Human Potential Movement, was in high gear at this time and there 
was a large popular interest in humanistic psychology and spirituality. There was a lot of 
interest then in “consciousness.” Eastern beliefs were studied and mediation practiced. 
Esalen and other growth centers were running at full throttle. 


Heathcote Boom 


Mildred returned to Heathcote August 24t», The summer was beautiful. She was 
delighted with progress on the Old Mill. She reflected that in 1965 they had started by 
scrapping away a decaying floor and tons of debris and poured concrete for a new floor. 
Now there were three useable rooms. One was for the natural food shop, one a good-sized 
office and the other a food-storage room. There was a frozen food locker, a flour mill and 
mixer and other equipment. Cats and dogs were part of the family. Upstairs was the 
library and seminar room and in one end a craft shop. 


Mildred soon brought Borsodi into the Heathcote scene. In May 1969, Borsodi was 
awarded an honorary Doctor of Laws by the University of New Hampshire. He was 
heralded as “Activist at 80, non-conformist scholar, creative philosopher,” and credited a 
long list of educational accomplishments. The previous year he had published Seventeen 
Problems of Man and Society. In August 1969 he delivered a four-day seminar on the 
Seventeen Problems at Heathcote at the Annual meeting; a dozen people meeting three 
times a day. Registration $2.00. Bed and board $3.00. 


They covered six major areas of experience: 


e Education: What are its goals and best methods? 

e Human Nature: What is our essential nature and prime differences from other 
organisms? 

e Human Behavior: How do we distinguish between good and evil? 

Verification and Validation: How do we know what is true? 

e The Political State: When, if ever, should we sanction legal coercion? 
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e Possessions: Who should own or possess the goods and objects needed for our 
survival and freedom. 


Mildred described the style of discussing the topics: 


“For each one, we worked at clearly defining the problem to see what factors made it a 
problem - (a problem is a life situation to which one has several alternatives for dealing 
with it). We tried to define the terms we use clearly. Then we examined three major ways - 
roughly the supernal, the mechanistic and humanistic solution - in which people tend to 
handle this area of their experience. In most cases, we found that ‘modern’ society rejects 
solutions befitting the nature of man (i.e., his need for freedom to express his inner-initiated 
action) and instead practices materialistic, authoritarian or unethical methods. Many of us 
saw how ‘different’ the solutions are, which are humanistic or suited to human nature.” 


Mildred produced a mimeographed document, “Seventeen Explorations into the 
central problem of How Shall I Live,” that provided a handy outline of the system. 


The August 1969 issue of GR featured a full-page article on “Ecology and 
Revolutionary Thought.” The thesis was: 
“In the final analysis, it is impossible to achieve harmonization of man and nature without 
creating a human community that lives in lasting balance with its natural environment. 
Ecology shows how nature’s economy works.” The ideal: “A balanced community, a face-to- 


face democracy, a humanistic technology and a decentralized society - these rich 
libertarian concepts are not only desirable but they are also necessary.” 


The September issue featured The Whole Earth Catalog: “The most amazing 
compendium of information on tools for body and mind to help you create your own 
environment; to help you build, to help you enlarge, to help you change your life.” The 
stated purpose of the WEC was: “We are as gods and might as well get good at it.” It sought 
the “power of the individual to conduct his own education, find his own inspiration, shape 
his own environment, and share his adventure with whoever is interested.” 


The Whole Earth Catalog was a fabulous resource for the back-to-the-land 
movement. The subtitle was Access to Tools. It also included a lot of books on a variety of 
subjects. Bucky Fuller, an aging Counterculture icon, inventor and visionary, was featured. 
In my research on the Human Potential Movement, at Esalen I met the Esalen archivist, 
Paul Herbert. Paul was a long-term resident of Big Sur and had been with Esalen pretty 
much from the beginning. One evening he took me to a table at one corner of the lodge 
after dinner. He told me that he had sat there with Whole Earth editor Steward Brand and 
Bucky as they discussed placing a photo of the Earth on the cover of WEC. 


That pale blue disk against the black background of space, became a symbol of 
world unity. Bucky used the term “Spaceship Earth,” which he borrowed from futurist 
Barbara Marx Hubbard. I had gotten to know Barbara a few years earlier and she was then 
advocating a woman for Vice-President of the US; a dream fulfilled as this chapter was 
being written. 


In October 1969 we find the following, an example of the shift in School of Living 
philosophy and operations: 


“Beyond the circumstances, many of us here feel that GR should shifts its horizons to meet 
the needs of the many readers - and potential readers - whose thinking has begun to 
outrun the approach GR has used to date.” 
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“The basic problem - at least this is how some of us see it - has been one of overemphasizing 
theory at the expense of practice. Both in GR and in our seminar series we've tended to the 
abstract. We do need to develop theory for social change, including a constructive and 
coherent critique of the mainstream society. But our concern with turning people on to the 
necessity for alternative ways of life has too often been allowed to overshadow the task of 
spelling out alternatives in detail. “ 


More and more young people, it was reported, understand what is wrong and are 
leaving the cities: 


“These people don’t have to be told what they want; they want to be told how to go after it.” 
A more practical orientation. 


“GR’s homecoming to Heathcote may also have the effect of adding impetus to our efforts at 
making this community more of a New Age Extension Agency instead of just a conference 
site and a warehouse for storing up decentralized energy. We’re out to make this place a 
lab for alternative lifeways, and GR is the appropriate place to share the results of our 
experiments. 


This statement alone begs the question of what was happening at Heathcote. 
Borsodi was about solving the problems of life, not talking about it. He didn’t care for 
visions but rather sought practical solutions. Both he and Mildred were homesteaders and 
between them had accumulated a vast treasure trove of “how to.” Under Mildred’s 
leadership, the School of Living and the Green Revolution were about little else than how to 
achieve the good life. Mildred would, as we shall see, respond. 


There was already a noticeable drift from Borsodi’s core principles. He believed 
that continuing education was required to pursue the good life. Few of the younger 
members were interested in study; they wanted experience - the more sensory the better. 
Borsodi’s work was abstract; at least it was if you didn’t apply it as he had urged. Mildred 
worked to remediate that, but she needed more help than, with few exceptions, she was 
being given. And it should be noted, the drift of the articles in GR were often loaded with 
abstractions, often trending towards social justice and utopian ideals, more opinion than 
fact. It trended towards a more “New Age” and more self-centered orientation over the 
years. 


The October issue also published a long article on the International Independence 
Institute (III), founded by Borsodi; or rather a spinoff of the II], led by III Field Director Bob 
Swann, called New Communities, Inc. Swann and others, including Mildred, had worked 
with Borsodi forming the III. New Communities, as noted, was organized by and for 
Southern African American sharecroppers. 


New Communities is still in operation. At their web site we find the story of its 
formation. They report that in “June 1968, seven individuals - Slater King, Leonard Smith, 
Lewis Black, Charles Sherrod, Robert (Bob) Swann, Fay Bennett and Albert Turner traveled 
to Israel: “to see how the Jewish National Fund leased land for various uses.” Rather than a 
communally owned kibbutz, New Communities opted for a model more along Borsodi’s line 
of homesteading leaseholders. Slater King was a real estate broker who helped acquire 
5,735 acres of land. New Communities was incorporated the following year. New 
Communities became the model for Community Land Trust. That story is told in the “Land 
Trust” chapter. 
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In the December 1969 GR there was a review of Theodore Roszak’s The Making of a 
Counterculture by F. P. Salstrom. It was a critical review that found the book too abstract 
and theoretical. Paul also parted ways with Roszak’s criticism of counterculture youth, 
which Roszak had called, in a word, “gullible.” Roszak, a history professor at California 
State University, who played a lead role in naming and defining the counterculture, had a 
dim view of the values of the youth culture. He found the movement juvenile and vulgar. 
Salstrom, now recently retired as a history professor at a small midwestern Catholic 
college, was then a leader of the youth culture at Heathcote. Salstrom, who knew Borsodi 
well, gave me the impression that he had little regard for his theories. 


Mildred had written about the counterculture in 1968. She was, as noted, very well 
connected with the movement; her correspondence was voluminous. It was because she 
was so highly respected by movement leaders that Mother Earth News named her the 
grandmother of the Counterculture. But as we shall see, a great deal of tension built up 
between the values of the youth movement and those of the older, more conservative, 
School of Living homesteaders. 


The Counterculture movement, from about the mid-60s to the mid-70s, was a 
rebellious youth movement. Students took over university campuses, held massive 
protests against the war in Vietnam, attended blowout festivals such as the Summer of 
Love and Woodstock, and moved to communes. The back-to-the-land, or commune, 
movement was in full swing. It was to serve this movement that Stewart Brand published 
the Whole Earth Catalog (annual from 1968 to 1972). It catered to counterculture ideas 
and ideals. The “whole earth” theme was about an emerging green, global, consciousness. 


The events of 1970 showed a clear burst of energy with Mildred settled in. Mildred 
was still nominally still Director of the School of Living. I will give only an abbreviated list 
of the Schedule of SoL seminars at Heathcote: 


April, Ecology 

Early May, How to get started in homesteading 
Late May, Folk Festival 

July, Women’s role in community 

August, Land Trusts 

September, Grassroots Survival 


There was a strong appeal to homesteading with news from around the country. A 
full-page plan for a one-acre garden, designed by the School of Living, was published. It 
included charts on vegetable and fruit production sufficient for an average family of 4.5 
people. 


The March - April issue included an eight-page “Ecological Supplement to the Green 
Revolution.” With this supplement, the SoL sought the high ground on the environment. 
The lead article, by GR editor Larry Lack, started with the line: “The decentralist movement 
and the movement for environmental revitalization are one and the same. Green 
Revolutionaries, have their demands for cooperative, community control of land and other 
basic resources, for land redistribution and for tenure based upon use, not ownership of 
land, and dealing with the heart of the environmental crisis we face.” 
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By August the tone was shifting from rural life back to social issues - an ongoing 
see-saw. There was an article with plans for a five-acre homesteads for middle class and 
ghetto minorities. It was more focused on “Why? than “How?’ 


In November, Mildred wrote about a 
“Thanksgiving Reunion.” Borsodi and wife Clare 
[Grace Lefever photo, Mildred on the left] 
visited Heathcote for the annual meeting. Also 
noted, there were 20 Heathcote’s, none over 28. 
One of them said: “We want land and we want 
community. But mostly we want to live 
naturally - to be ourselves. We don’t like 
organization and structure, and we don’t like 
being told what to do.” I think this statement 
serve to highlight the change in basic values at 
Heathcote, a retreat from social ideals. 


The September 1971 GR issue was 
sixteen pages, mostly devoted to life at 
Heathcote. 





Scheduled seminars listed at Heathcote for 1971 included: 
e Survival in the Twentieth Century 

Second annual Heathcote music festival 

Death 

Building seminar, constructing a yurt. 

Natural medicine 

Fellowship for Organic Revolution 


Mildred’s article on “The Heathcote Experience” included two purposes for 

Heathcote: 

e The first is the School of Living Center located at the old mill and several 
smaller out buildings in the lower meadow. Its purpose involved educational 
disseminating including publishing Green Revolution and other printed 
information, correspondence, planning and conducting seminars. 

e The second plan for the land, on the higher meadow area, is for 
homesteading. 


The mill then contained “our living room, kitchen, bathroom, food co-op, office, 
library, large meeting room/craft area, summer dormitory for visitors, three private rooms 
for residents and all kinds of nooks and crannies for storing things.” Other residents of 
Heathcote lived in a reconstructed chicken house, corncrib, springhouse, a trailer, a teepee, 
and alog cabin. There were 16 people living there in 1971. There was a lot of turnover. 


April 1971. This issue contained a new “Statement of Philosophy:” The Green 
Revolution encourages and assists: 
1. A philosophy centered in the organic and creative, rather than mechanical 
aspects of life 
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2. Life styles consistent with this philosophy - primarily the modern homestead, 
intentional communities and decentralization 

3. Social, economic and political changes to allow ready access to land and natural 
resources 

4. Psychological insight into and understanding of one’s self 

5. An education based in major universal problems of living and their human 
solutions. 


Mildred offered a summer series of discussions on School of Living and decentralists 
concerns, ecology action, retirement homesteads, economic and political pressures of 
modern culture and an organic revolution for a new world view. 


In August 1971, Mildred revived the decentralist conferences. Two hundred 
“decentralist” attended a conference on a human future. There were 20 speakers and 
discussion leaders. Mildred chaired the conference. Ralph Borsodi spoke and challenging 
the group to provide a program of action. Bob Swann attended and credited Borsodi with 
the founding of the International Institute of Independence, which “gets to the root of our 
land and money troubles.” He described his partnership with Borsodi. 


In 1972 Green Revolution changed to a magazine format, 8% x 11. For several years 
the content had changed from homesteading to social and counterculture lifestyle articles. 
There are fewer conferences and workshops, and relatively little news about School of 
Living activities in 1972. There is clearly a new editorial policy. 


In 1972 Mildred, after a brief three-year tenure, left Heathcote. She remained active 
as an editor of the Green Revolution and involved in other School of Living activities, but I 
think we can use this as the transition to the next, and last, stage in her life. Those last 
years, I should add, were incredibly productive. But she apparently no longer considered 
Heathcote the Shangri-La she had dreamed of. There was to be another New School of 
Living center and headquarters for her. 
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14 The Unmaking of the 
Counterculture 


As noted in the previous chapter, Mildred left Heathcote after only a short stay. She 
eventually moved on to Deep Run Farm to start a new School of Living headquarters. 
There were a number of hints for the reason why she made this change. During the School 
of Living meeting Labor Day weekend 1973, which she organized and lead, and printed in 
the proceedings of that conference, Moving Into The Front Ranks of Social Change, she gave 
a more exact statement of why she made the move. 


Mildred’s presentation was about “Ralph Borsodi & School of Living.” She outlined 
the history of Borsodi’s work and her role in it. Bringing that story to a close she spoke of 
the acquisition of the Heathcote property in Maryland in 1965, an old mill in shambles 
which was laboriously restored. It was to be the new center for the national School of 
Living. She moved there at the end of 1968 following the death of her husband. She 
implied that her move to Heathcote may have been too late: “As a consequence, 
supervision at Heathcote was at low ebb.” It had become a commune: “A group of 
autonomous young people functioned here somewhat on their own terms ... in return for 
publishing the Green Revolution,” she said. While there was a “roster” of School of Living 
“graduates,” she added, there were more simply drifting “seeking,” and moving on, she 
added. 


Mildred credited some great work that had occurred at Heathcote and the numerous 
people who were spreading the Green Revolution around the country. She moved out and 
was living with the Anakers, from whom the old mill had been purchased, at that time. She 
had decided to go back to work, at age 73, as Director of Education for the School of Living 
and continue to build her network across the country. She wanted to continue the Borsodi 
legacy. She wanted to encourage more Schools of Living to form. In a real sense, she 
rebooted the School of Living. That story is coming up. 


Communes. Hippies. Counterculture. What do these terms mean? What was going 
on the 1960s and 1970s that was causing such a stir among the young. During my research 
into the Human Potential Movement, which ran parallel with the Counterculture and had 
many areas of overlap, I developed the following profile. As an early Boomer, I experienced 
that phase of American history, often as a participant. In many ways, my upbringing and 
the counterculture were what has been called “cognitive dissonance.” The Counterculture 
emerged as a traditional culture was dying. I was brought up in that old culture and 
sensing its loss. The Counterculture was not a cause but an effect. It thus, in a real sense, 
represented the “unmaking” ofa traditional way of life, not a new way of life. And it was a 
short-lived phenomenon. 
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There was also a dissonance between the 
Counterculture and the New Agrarians of which 
Borsodi and Loomis were leaders. The New 
Agrarians then, and now, are essentially 
traditionalist. 


As we will see, there was far more to the 
Counterculture than youth. Ina very real sense, 
this movement continues, but it is more an 
expression of the end of one era than the beginning of another. If Spengler, Sorokin and 
Toynbee were right, society was, and continues to be, on an inevitable downslope. It is 
with the young that we will start. 





The Unmaking of the Counterculture 


The youth Counterculture has a mythical connotation. It was, in fact, largely myth. 
It represented a rebellious spurt of energy that was gone almost as soon as it was defined. 
There were millions of young Boomers of college age in those days, but the active 
membership of the Counterculture was maybe 100,000 young men and women. By 1972 it 
had passed its peak. It continued as an urban legend and as fad and fashion. Bellbottoms 
could be bought at your local department store. Nonetheless, it had its impact, it left its 
marks, and it redefined the School of Living. 


They were tumultuous times. There was a cold war going on with lots of people 
dying; thousands of nuclear warheads, missiles and bombers. Vietnam was a troubling war 
for both generations. There was poverty, rising crime, riots in cities, students seizing 
university campuses, civil rights, environmental pollutions, and a conservative political 
reaction. The students rocked, and sometimes threw rocks. But their parents, it must be 
remembered, were the products of the Great Depression and World War II. That their lives 
were unsettled is an understatement. What the young Boomers were experiencing was 
something different. Both generations were experiencing it but in very different ways. One 
trying to preserve their culture, the other discarding it. Neither really understanding what 
was going on. 


There is nothing new about Bohemian culture; a loose, lazy and rebellious lifestyle. 
Societies are diverse. There are many cultures. There is always a considerable margin of 
deviation from the status quo. The American Republic was formed by rebellious young 
men, and some older ones like Ben Franklin. It appears that Borsodi spent much of his 
early years, in New York City, hanging out in Greenwich Village, a place known for its 
Bohemian culture. He rebelled against the establishment as a youth and he continued to do 
so to the day he died an old man. The literature of the time was rebellious, filed with angst, 
bitter. There was a “lost generation,” many of them expatriates who fled to Europe. The 
Beats emerged after World War II, their philosophy a dark and dreary existentialism. 


One of the landmark academic books about the counterculture is Theodore Roszak’s 
The Making of a Counterculture (1969). Roszak was a professor of history who taught at 
several colleges and universities in the San Francisco Bay area. He is of the Silent 
Generation, more of a Boomer observer than a participant. 
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Roszak approached the counterculture from the realm of ideas, as a scholar. He saw 
these ideas in the popular literature of the day, especially in the existentialist. He was in 
touch with the Bay area Beat existential scene. He also consulted the literature in sociology 
and psychology. He related how Freud equated alienation with social repression. He also 
touched on Marxist literature, radical sociologist such as C. Wright Mill, “the dialectics of 
liberation;” and takes a journey to the East with Hesse. He reviewed Enlightenment 
rationality and particularly the rise of technology as a major source of youth alienation. 
Technocracy has a stranglehold on our civilization, he wrote. We are technology’s children: 
docile, compliant and profoundly unhappy. The source of the counterculture is our 
disaffiliation with the dominant culture®. 


Roszak was critical of the Sixties Counterculture. The Sixties were a Romantic 
movement, one based on European Romanticism, he wrote. There is a danger in 
unrestrained passion such as that exemplified by the great romantic composer Wagner. On 
the other hand, there is danger in “mad rationality.” The two can come together as they did 
in Hitler’s Germany to produce cold, calculating technicians capable of efficient genocide. 
Bay area longshoreman philosopher Eric Hoffer had already written of the mass movement 
in The True Believe and The Ordeal of Change. People with a poor sense of self-worth, he 
wrote, often abandon themselves to cults, demigods and escapist movements. And that 
doesn’t apply only to the young. There is thus a side of countercultures that is not pretty at 
all. 


Roszak quoted psychologist R. D. Laing: “As a whole generation of men, we are so 
estranged from the inner world that there are many arguing that it does not exist; and that 
even if it does exist, it does not matter.” Behavioral psychology, a well-accept field, 
discounted the inner experience. Such too is the rhetoric of postmodern deconstruction, 
the systematic reduction of values to situational irrelevances. Huxley’s Brave New World 
(or Orwell’s 1984) could be just around the corner. 


Roszak found much that was juvenile, gullible, hedonistic, if not narcissistic, and 
vulgar in the youth movements. He found them all to ready for exploitation by drug dealers 
and corporate vendors ready to provide bell-bottoms, tie-died apparel, love beads and 
records through chain store outlets. 


The myth of the Hippie counterculture came to print just as the Hippie movement 
itself subsided. For example, one of the most definitive books on the counterculture is 
Charles Reich’s The Greening of America (1970). Reich was a lawyer, had clerked with a 
Supreme Court Justice and was a professor at Yale Law School when he published Greening. 
He was then 42 years old and a rising star in the legal profession. He was riding the peak of 
his generation (like Roszak, Silent generation) and developing a solid reputation as a man 
of influence. The book, however, depicts a man living a very marginal life full of 
uncertainties and doubts. He was attracted to the youth culture in places like New Haven 
(Yale) and Boston (Harvard). He witnessed it in a visit to Berkeley. After writing the book 
he dropped out of his comfortable established life and moved to California where he 


66 Roszak wrote a small piece on the rise of Silicon Valley. Youth and technology would be worthy of another in-depth study today. 
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discovered he was gay and begin to find himself a part of another rising counterculture and 
one persistent enough to become a stable subculture today. 


Reich’s basic argument was that the US was losing its control of the machinery of 
society. He saw that even though he was himself a successful agent of social management, 
of maintaining the status quo. The issues he wrote about included social disorder, 
corruption, poverty, uncontrolled technology, decline in liberty and the democratic 
process, alienation and powerlessness, absence of community, loss of self. It’s a 
comprehensive indictment. Why can we not solve these problems, he asked? There is, he 
concludes, something “even deeper behind the crisis of structure and the crisis of inaction.” 
It is “a profound lack of understanding,” or of consciousness. 


Reich defined the stages of civilization in terms of “Consciousness.” He believed 
there have been three stages of social consciousness. Consciousness | is “the traditional 
outlook of the American farmer, small businessman and worker who is trying to get ahead.” 
This is the consciousness of small-town America. “Consciousness II represents the values 
of an organizational society.” This is the consciousness of the Corporate State, defined by 
“depersonalization, meaninglessness, and repression, until it has threatened to destroy all 
meaning and all life.” Consciousness I and II have lagged behind the times, he believed. 
They are not only irrelevant but also a source of social distress. “Consciousness III is the 
new generation.” Reich devoted nearly 200 pages to describing Consciousness | and II 
before 150 or so more for Consciences III. 


The key characteristics of Con III (as it came to be called) is life affirmation, or 
perhaps more accurately, self-affirmation. This is the consciousness of the emerging youth 
counterculture. It starts with “self” rather than “society.” The individual is the true reality. 
“It postulates the absolute worth of every human being.” It is egalitarian. There are no 
master institutions; no master systems. But Con III carries the burden of personal 
responsibility. There is a lot we each, as individual participants, have to work out. There 
are some overriding principles: We must, for example, live on a modest scale and take jobs 
that improve the lives of others. We must be agents of change. And, by the way, the 
importance of bell bottoms is that they make the ankles free. 


Con III must reach beyond youth or fail, Reich asserted. We must all free ourselves 
from the oppressive conformity of Con I and Con II. The way is open to everyone who is 
unhappy with their way of life. It opens with acceptance of radical politics and social ideas. 
It is a matter of mental liberation, of stepping beyond fear, rigidity and submission to 
power. It is a way open to the workingman and woman and to the working-class 
professional who has the education to know better, who resents their employer, hates their 
work and struggles with senseless conformity. 


Con III seeks to restore the “non-material elements of man’s existence.” It seeks to 
restore creativity in daily life. It seeks to transcend the industrial era (post-industrialism). 
Con III is the assertion of the right to choose a new way of life. This is, in a word, 
revolutionary. It will take a new system of education, a new vocation, de-specialization, a 
more flexible society. “A truly successful culture must be one in which education, work, 
and living are integrated.” 
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Disney 


If Roszak sees something of the juvenile in the Counterculture then what, we may 
ask, shaped the minds of the Woodstock generation? Dr. Spock’s permissive child rearing 
is often cited as a cause of youthful rebellion. But the early Boomers grew up with 
something no other generation until then had, the television. There were a lot of children’s 
programs available. Disney was one of the main producers of these programs. 


Screenwriter, playwright, novelist and film historian Douglas Brode wrote an 
interesting book about Disney and the counterculture, From Walt to Woodstock: How 
Disney Created the Counterculture. His thesis is that the Woodstock generation grew up 
with Disney TV. What, he asked, were the values Disney presented to these young minds? 
How did Disney film products effect the way the young learned to think and feel? 


Walt Disney was born in Chicago and started in the animated film business early. He 
set out to form his own company and set out for Hollywood. After several reversals, Disney 
developed Mickey Mouse and the character became extremely popular in the 1930s. He 
received an Academy Award for Mickey Mouse. He soon added Donald Duck, Goofy and 
Pluto. Against advice of friends, Disney decided to produce a full length, Technicolor 
animated film, Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. It nearly bankrupted the company. When 
released in 1938 the film was the most successful motion picture of the year and earned 
Disney millions. He went on to produce Pinocchio, Fantasia, Bambi and other classic 
features. 


After the World War II, the Disney Company ground out one classic after another. In 
1955 Walt opened Disneyland. He moved from animated to live-action movies. Disney also 
worked with Werner von Braun in the mid-50s to produce three features on space travel, 
released a couple of years before Sputnik. Those features did a lot to create the space age 
subculture and von Braun, in just twelve more years went from a fictional rocket to the 
Apollo project that landed two men (and then more) on the Moon. Disney went on to 
create Future World at Disneyland. 


Disney started showing work on TV in 1950. In 1955 he started the Mickey Mouse 
Club. Disney’s fame and fortune soared into the 1960s but in 1966 he died of lung cancer. 


Disney features had a strong core of values. These included: community loyalty, 
putting others ahead of oneself, breaking rules, disobeying and questioning authority, 
telling lies, undermining the rational ethos of modern society. Risking all to stand against 
conformity. Individuals standing alone fail. All for the common good, of course. There is 
survival in groups of friends. 


Disney’s features always embraced the sensuous. He had lovely, pagan maidens and 
wise, benign female leaders and witches, some good, some not. He had Jungian archetypes, 
heroes ready to give up victory to go to the aid of another, and bittersweet endings - life 
must go on. His features had “dance, dance, dance.” Characters were always making music 
with a strong beat. Mickey Mouse Club stars appeared on American Bandstand and the 
Dick Clark Show. He gave youth an identity and championed a youth culture. Fantasia 
suggested psychedelics. It was re-released in 1969. Alice (in Wonderland) took a drug trip. 
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Her adventure started with a bottle labeled “drink me.” There was a lot of surrealistic 
imagery. 


Disney preached a new self-reliance. The wise backwoodsman mentor said: “Be 
sure your right, then go ahead.” Davy Crocket was the epitome of anti-establishment, 
rebellious, free spirited individual. Around him was a tight fraternity, a brotherhood of 
mountain men. In many features working people living in communal solidarity. They 
showed self-sacrificing moral strength. The settings were often in the country, among 
country folk. Life was lived close to the Earth: Something of Rousseau’s natural types. 
There was a strong egalitarianism that formed unions between tramps and aristocrats. 
Disneyland recreated the ideal small town: Mainstreet, filled with homey characters. There 
is every type of building in Disneyland except a church. 


Many of his films took on the Robin Hood mystique, glorified social bandits fighting 
against the power structure for the common good. Society was corrupt and unlivable. We 
are morally obliged to disobey unjust laws. His heroes always have a social purpose: They 
are rugged individualists forced to make a choice been good and evil - a crisis of 
consciousness. There is plenty of violence and bloodshed. But the enemy is cold-blooded, 
evil. They have their fast-talking, money grubbing minions. They deserve what they get. 


The movie 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea (released in 1954), based on Jules Verne’s 
1870 novel by that name, depicted the inhumanity of the industrial world and glorified the 
direct action at sea that Greenpeace would come to exemplify. There is a submarine, the 
Nautilus, powered by a mysterious natural force, used to wreak havoc on the great imperial 
navies of the time, steam-powered warships. The US Navy also launched its first nuclear 
submarine, named after the Verne’s Nautilus, in 1954. 


Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring came in 1962 and Disney depicted the wholesomeness 
of nature. True Life Adventures glorified the lives of animals (albeit not a few were 
predators). These nature programs highlighted human destructiveness and wantonness. 
Bambi, with its own depiction of human heartlessness, was released every seven years. 
The Swiss Family Robinson went back to nature. There was always a strong element of 
pantheism. 


As the youth came of age, absent-minded professors, brilliant, eccentric non- 
conformists characters, appeared. In the early sixties Mickey Mouse clubbers doubled the 
US college population. Do we not see Disney values in the youth culture, the 
Counterculture? 


Post Industrial World 


A long line of thought leaders have blamed the ruin of human consciousness on 
industry. It was clear to everyone, from Emerson, to Freud, in Verne and Wells, 
increasingly in science fiction (pulp) literature, to Borsodi, to Roszak; that if we are to 
salvage civilization, we must do something about urban industrialism. 


Harvard sociologist Daniel Bell (died January 2011) came up with the idea of a post- 
industrial society. He wrote a best-seller masterwork on post-industrialism in 1976, The 
Coming Post-Industrial Society. He had envisioned the idea of the post-industrial society by 
the late 50s and began publishing papers on the subject in the early 60s. Bell did not claim 
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priority for the idea®’, there were others writing about the end of industry, but his became 
a leading voice. 


Bells’ book came not with the Sixties but with the Seventies, the Decade of Doubt 
and Despair. That was ideal timing. Since the end of World War II, if not before, popular 
journals had been touting the social advantages of advancing industry. Since early in the 
century scientific management had been studying how to make work more efficient, albeit 
for the benefit of the profit takers. Following the war came the promise of automation. We 
were led to believe that the future would be one of abundance, security and of leisure. The 
workweek was supposed to have dropped to 30 then 20 hours and perhaps even a single 
day per week. It would be the world of the Jetsons. It didn’t happen. 


Bell was considered one of if not the most influential sociologist of his day. He hada 
very unusual career. He grew up in the slums of New York City. His father died when he 
was an infant. English was his second language. At around age 15 he lost his faith and 
became a socialist, attending classes at the Rand School about the time Scott Nearing, a 
rising radical intellectual, was teaching there. He got a degree at the City College of New 
York in 1938 and started a career as a journalist, first for a leftist magazine and then for the 
leading business magazine of the day, Fortune. He taught for a while at the University of 
Chicago and then at Columbia. He spent twenty years as a journalist before attaining his 
doctorate in sociology at Columbia in 1960. He was 41 when he was granted his Ph. D. 
Columbia promoted him to full professor in 1962. In 1969 he was invited to Harvard 
where he taught the remainder of his life. He wrote 14 books, over 200 scholarly articles 
and an estimated 500 popular articles. He became a powerful leader of the East Coast 
intelligentsia. Two of his books made the Times 100 most influential books of the last half 
of the twentieth century. 


Bell moved beyond socialism to become an old-fashioned traditionalist. Bell 
lamented the loss of tradition. He believed in the family and community and in a strong 
public morality. He believed in a Jeffersonian elite. He was critical of the student protest 
that erupted at Columbia. While holding with traditional values, he sought for and wrote 
about, with considerable imagination and energy, a more ideal, more enlightened, more 
just, and more humane life. He firmly believed in social evolution. 


For Bell there were many discrete domains of influence in a culture. Each domain 
has its own distinctive character, technology and social order. There was thus a high 
degree of discontinuity between these spheres and he did not believe they could all be 
encompassed in a single grand theory as some of his colleagues did. Nature, he held, was 
something outside of man. It was, however, a subject of technology, or instrumental 
manipulation of matter by “men.” Society was a distinct sector that, ideally, served as the 
source of moral order, defined by consciousness and purpose. Bell believed that through 
the pursuit of knowledge; as we became more conscious of the consequences of our action, 
we would learn to more effectively harmonize the parts and better guide society as a 
collective. 


67 George Reisman may have been the first to use the term “post-industrial.” 
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Bell understood that our civilization is driven by technology. He saw the roots of 
progress in the unfolding drama of industrialization in the history of western society. He 
liked German sociologist Max Weber’s idea of the protestant work ethic and its effect on the 
rise of industry. He noted that we moved from a family-based economy to industrial to, in 
the Sixties, a rationalistic, scientific management of society. The industrial order is subject 
to corruption and it dehumanized human labor, in his opinion. 


Bell had three great ideas: 1) The end of ideology, 2) Post-industrial society, and 3) 
the cultural contradiction of capitalism. Let’s start with his experience of ideology. 


Bell grew up in an era of politician extremism. He became engaged on the left and 
moved towards the right. At that time the ideological extremes were communism and 
capitalism. Bell was not alone in the sentiment that there must be a resolution of 
ideological conflict and a middle ground established. His voice was among the strongest in 
this debate, and he, by and large, defined the issue. 


Bell said that the reason strong ideologies must go is that they are contrary to the 
best interest of a good society. How they would go is that we would simply “exhaust” 
themselves. They would prove unworkable and be dropped. However, he failed to address 
the problem of the basic human inclination to find justification for their actions, be it 
violent terrorism or the current US extreme political partisanship; an ideological 
confrontation Ronald Brownstein came to call the second civil war (2007). 


We also have to struggle with the FUD (Fear, Uncertainty and Doubt) of modernism 
and post-modernism, philosophies of relativistic values that themselves produce deep 
angst. We end up not so much with a moderation of values as a loss of any sense of guiding 
principles in our lives. Bell became a social conservative. He wanted to find a model for a 
normative, rule-based, society focused on humanistic principles. He found that in 
embracing traditional norms. Postmodernism was his nemeses. Postmodern 
deconstruction has systematically dismantled all normative “narrative.” 


Bell was correct, I believe, that we have become person-centered vs. society 
centered. He was seemingly right in his opinion that our behavior is being shaped by the 
market, not by cultural forces. “Culture” itself is becoming a commodity of the 
entertainment and advertising media (e.g. Disney). We have become an experience- 
oriented society. We love theme parks and restaurants with ambiance. 


Bell’s progressivism had a powerful appeal to achievement driven Boomers. He 
justified Yuppy (Young Upwardly-mobile Professionals) success orientation of the 70s. But 
he failed to “read the lips” of a manipulative media and consumption driven economy that 
swept away any sense of the traditional or humanistic orientations he though so important. 


The end of ideology was intricately intertwined with the coming of the post- 
industrial society. Bell was profoundly insightful regarding the changing dynamics of 
capitalistic-industrial society. He was, however, very wrong about the dynamics of de- 
industrialization in the US and its consequences. 


Bell saw the coming of post-industrial society as, in part, due to technological 
change. He also saw it as a humanistic ideal: we should make the most out of technology to 
improve our lives. He believed that industrial society was an evolutionary consequence of 
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pre-industrial society and reasoned that social evolution would carry us through 
industrialism to something else. “Automation” was already in the air. Popular Science was 
busy forecasting a strange new world of abundance, leisure and technological wonders. 


Bell observed the already emerging transformation of the workforce and the 
appearance of new non-industrial jobs. Even within manufacturing there was a shift from 
blue to white-collar jobs. The level of education was on the rise. Women were entering the 
services workforce in large numbers. Blacks were gaining access to service sector jobs. 
The non-profit sector was growing. An information, or knowledge, economy was already in 
place before the computer became a desktop appliance. 


Bell was hopeful that trends in the economy, particularly in the level of education, 
would have a positive influence on the reconstruction of society. He saw rising levels of 
education and professional employment as a positive trend in democracy. He believed that 
power in society would shift to the subject experts and away from the traditional centers of 
economic and political power. He didn’t see traditional authority as effective. He believed 
the lack of legitimacy of authority was causing social chaos. They had lost the values of the 
past. In their place came fad, opportunism and self-indulgence. Experts, knowledge 
workers, would set things to rights. 


We are, Bell feared, losing our sense of the ethical. This was, again, part of nihilistic 
post-modernism. There is a paradox involved here in his writings. He firmly believed in 
individualism. He, however, failed to consider the consequences of greater personal 
autonomy on the cohesion of society; what we would call today the loss of social capital. 
Our value choices were then, and have increasingly become, personal, discretionary and 
idiosyncratic. We are increasingly outer driven rather than inner. Our thoughts are shaped 
by the media and not by the inner voice of conscience. We are conformist individuals with 
little sense of society. 


As a traditionalist, he believed we should have a strong culture that would sustain 
identity, a moral conception of self, social cohesiveness, and an ordered feeling about life. 
We should have a sense of the sacred, ritual forms that engage us with tradition, and the 
capacity (and courage) to confront and overcome adversity. He did not, however, believe 
that formal religion had a social function. 


He seems to have forgotten that traditional values, like industrialism (of which they 
were an integral part) would also be exhausted. Gone is the bourgeois morality of early 
capitalism. Ditto the protestant work ethic, hard work, frugality, sobrieties, restraint, and 
the New England Puritan temper focused on farm, family and community. Gone are the 
small towns that shaped American value commitments. Gone are Franklin’s virtues of self- 
reliance and community service. There is little sense in our society of a transcendent ethos. 


In the place of the old values and the society they formed we find a society shaped 
by advertising that cultivates new wants and demands; acquisitive, hedonistic. The 
modern consumer is compulsive and delusional. We justify our lives not by hard work but 
by acquisition of lots of stuff. Advertising is driven by sexual fantasy and self-gratification. 
Modern literature has no structure, only a storm of emotion. Art is abstract, fractured; 
music atonal. Debt, once shameful, is now part of our lifestyle. The squirrel cage 
protestant work ethic, shaped by a sense of guilt, sought to achieve salvation and justified 
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through worldly success. Today quilt is something to see the psychotherapist about or take 
a pill for. 


Bell was a futurist, a forecaster. His crystal ball was, however, clouded and distorted 
by his own hopes, dreams and ideas. It was utopian, abstract, engaged in a flight of fancy. 
He got a lot of things right, but he seemingly failed to understand the root causes of social 
dynamics. In the 80s he saw the shift of industry to the Asia Pacific, a shift towards low- 
cost labor. But he didn’t understand the impact the loss of industry would have on our 
economy and society. 


His idealism, however, was contagious. It was appealing. There was evidence of 
positive change, albeit seen through tinted lenses. He had, however, only a whiff of the 
future. Even he had to admit that the times were chaotic. He dreamed, as many did, ofa 
global society but he fell short in understanding the culture of his own country. He knew 
that the fragmentation and ineffectiveness of nation states, the failure to control the 
conditions that determined their economies and social well-being, would cause the great 
nations to lose legitimacy, to fall apart, perhaps dissolve into smaller states. He saw that 
nations would split along ethnic lines and possibly into organized corporate groups. 


We owe a lot to Bell. He was imaginative, visionary, and courageous. That he got 
most of it wrong is instructive. That he got it wrong speaks to his method and ideals, to his 
dwelling in the abstract. We are today a post-industrial society, but not for the best. 
Industry, the making of things, moved offshore. We became a service economy. We have 
moved not so much into the post-industrial ideal as we have stumbled into the end of 
progress. 


A Coming Golden Age? 


A more radical opinion of the post-industrial age, or rather the end of progress, 
came from another noted academician, in this case a scientist, Gunther Stent. Stent was 
Graduate Professor of Molecular Biology at the University of California at Berkley. 
Wikipedia remembers him for little more than his considerable scientific accomplishments. 
He was a leading geneticist working on the cutting edge of DNA research. In 1969 he 
published a fascinating little book The Coming of the Golden Age: A View of the End of 
Progress. 


Stent was teaching at Berkeley during the student protest days. He opened the book 
with these lines: “The trauma inflicted on the University of California professors by the 
1964 Free Speech Movement of the Berkeley students forced upon me and many of my 
colleagues an agonizing reappraisal of earlier and now obviously outdated attitudes 
regarding our life’s work.” Stent concluded that the Free Speech Movement was a 
manifestation of a new, epochal, Golden Age. The Greek myth of the Golden Age is one 
without sorrow, toil or grief, dwelling in peace and ease upon the land, man rising to god- 
like qualities. Stent’s evidence: The current epoch has run its course. 


The first four chapters of the book are about the history of his own science, 
molecular genetics, in which he was a star player. He used the progress of science as a 
foundation to the theory of progress in general. He believed that science was then reaching 
the end of its evolution. Like science, progress must be self-limiting. 
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Stent described four stages in the evolution of his field. First there was a long period 
of trying to get an intellectual grasp on the process of heredity, or the basics of any other 
science for that matter. It was long known that species tend to make more of themselves. 
And yes, there are variations. Primitive agriculturalist used an innate sense of genetics to 
breed improved varieties of food plants like wheat and corn and domesticate animals. 
Gregor Mendel began to work out a law of heredity in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Darwin followed him shortly with a grand theory of evolution of species. At that 
time came advances in the microscope and organic chemistry and a great surge in the study 
of biology and microbiology. This was the classical age of genetics. 


The classical age of genetics moved to a new phase about 1940 with advances not 
only in scientific tools and methods but a whole new science, a new paradigm, expressed in 
the atomic and subatomic realms as quantum physics. At this level the laws of reality 
change. At this level we begin to examine the very idea of life, how it originated from 
matter and how it evolved from single cells to the human brain. Quantum physics asks the 
question of how order is created at all? It asks how life reverses the second law of 
thermodynamics; from entropy to negative entropy; from disorder to order. This shift in 
the scientific imagination kicked off a new wave of genetic research. Stent called this the 
Romantic period. 


During the romantic period, lasting barely more than a decade, DNA was isolated 
and investigated. A new technology was developed, a method of using X-rays to investigate 
organic molecular structure. The structure of protein molecules was discovered in 1953. 
Two years later James Watson and Francis Crick discovered the structure of DNA and its 
double helix pattern. The double helix was not only a breakthrough in science but opened 
the human imagination. Next to the portrait of the Earth hanging in space, the double helix 
is one of our most potent iconic symbols. 


Following the discovery of the DNA structure, genetic research entered its third 
period of “dogmatic,” causal, step by step, laboratory science. The architecture of DNA was 
steadily elaborated. The work was more technical than creative, a vast enterprise of 
systematic experimentation to elaborate rather than discover. This steady, methodical 
work by a growing army of scientist eventually led (some years after his book) to the 
genome project and the precise decoding of the DNA of humans and other species. This 
was, of course, an exercise in technics. 


By the late sixties, at the time of Stent’s book, genetics had evolved from a cutting- 
edge romantic exploration into the unknown into a routinized assemblage of academic 
courses and routinized laboratory work. Genetic scholarship had become something of a 
priest craft. There was elaboration but little that could be called “progress.” 


Still in the future are the consequences of genetic research. Where, asked Stent, 
would our increasing knowledge of genetics take us? Would it allow us to become as gods? 
Would there be tragic consequences? Or will we hit the wall on our ability to advance and 
utilize knowledge? To explore this Stent moved to the history and philosophy of 
knowledge. 


Stent touched upon the Faustian metaphor. Faust sold his soul for knowledge and 
power. He was a creation of the eighteenth-century German philosopher and novelist 
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Goethe, but he is also found in Nietzsche (nineteenth century) and Spengler (twentieth 
century). Nietzsche coined the term “will-to-power.” Faustian man has a boundless will- 
to-power and he finds his power through knowledge. The conditions that made Faustian 
man have been the dynamics behind the rise of modern, western, civilizations. As long as 
there is scarcity, there will be a will-to-power. The will-to-power is manifest in insecurity. 
Faustian man is never satisfied, however. In Goethe’s Faust, we see power pursued not as a 
means to and end but as an end in itself®. 


Both the Enlightenment and Romanticism, foundations of modern western culture, 
gave us a Sense of the will-to-power. The will-to-power is driven by reason, by 
rationalization - and what is science, or economics for that matter, other than a stringent 
exercise of methodical reason. The Romantic and Enlightenment movements gave us the 
notion of the self as a free agent exerting will-to-power against the outer world. It gave us 
laissez-faire capitalism. In the end, however, progress is seen as a good thing because it 
will give us abundance and prosperity and these achievements satiate the will-to-power. 
However, the results are often tragic. 


We see the emergence of the modern will-to-power, of the Faustian man, in the 
Renaissance and the acceleration of knowledge. Printing played a large part in this 
movement. Soon came the Reformation and challenge against the worldly authority of the 
Church. Science came of age. The world was explored and colonized. The Enlightenment 
gave us the French Encyclopedists who sought to systemize the accumulation of human 
knowledge. Then came Marx, positivistic sociology, Darwin, Freud; all of whom 
rationalized the idea of evolutionary human progress. 


Henry Adams came up with a Law of the Acceleration of Progress in 1904. He 
observed that the production of coal had doubled every ten years between 1840 and 1900 
and that the efficiency of steam engines had also multiplied. He was perhaps the first to use 
the “hockey stick” curve of progress. Adams thought the overall rate of progress of society 
doubling was 25-50 years. 


How far can progress accelerate, asked Stent? Is there an “Einsteinian” or 
relativistic limit to the speed of progress? Is there a point at which we will simply collapse? 
In 2005, American techno-entrepreneur Ray Kurzweil defined such an event as a 
singularity. It is a point in which the rate of change reaches a point where it virtually 
implodes, like a black hole. Kurzweil, referencing Moore’s law - a doubling of the rate of 
progress in computer technology every 18 months, said we will reach that limit, a time 
when the rate of progress will simply be incomprehensible, within a couple of decades. 


Stent cited other theories on the limit of knowledge such as Godel, Mandelbrot 
(fractals), Quantum indeterminacy (multiple, probabilistic outcomes), second stage 
indeterminacy (indefinable conditions) and the Pareto principles (it takes 20% of effort to 
produce 80% of work and then 80% of effort to produce the last 20% of work - a law of 
diminishing returns). There is a lot of science that treats disequilibrium in complex 
systems. Bottom line is that there will be a point, in the not too distant future, when 
progress will grind to a halt. 


68 Spengler saw the Faustian drama play out in history leading to the inevitable collapse of western civilization. 
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Stent sought evidence that we were reaching an end of progress. He saw the 
emergency of Beat culture in San Francisco in the early 1950s as a manifestation of the 
decline of the Faustian ideal. He noted that the Beats represented a vanguard of radical 
mores, a rejection of the established view of the world, renunciation of worldly success and 
a revolt against rationalism. They produced an abstract art and a literature and a poetry 
(Kerouac and Ginsberg and friends), existentialism and Zen. Now there was a new wave. 
The Free Speech Movement at Berkeley awakened a new youth radicalism. A wave of 
nonconformity swept American college youth. The Hippies appeared in the Haight- 
Ashbury in 1966, successors of the Beats (who had settled in the North Beach area), 
representing a further adaptive step toward the Golden Age. 


Stent admitted that his anticipation of the Golden Age is an impression, not scientific 
prediction. There is an assumption that we are on the verge of abolishing want and in the 
absence of want we can achieve something of a Polynesian economic sufficiency. By 
abolishing want we will reduce the will-to-power and settle into cooperative society, much 
as envisioned by the counterculture idealists. 


He was, of course, completely wrong. This book came out as the Counterculture 
flashed to its peak and faded faster than a sunset. Disco was on the way. 


Ecotopia 


Ernest Callenbach wrote a fictional counterculture classic in 1975, Ecotopia: The 
Notebooks and Reports of William Weston. It is the story of a journalist who traveled to an 
independent republic composed of Northern California (from about Santa Barbara), Oregon 
and Washington State. It had seceded from the United States. The new republic called 
itself Ecotopia. Weston would be the first US journalist, the first American outsider, to 
enter Ecotopia since its secession. The borders have been sealed against the US for 20 
years. 


Callenbach started working for the University of California Berkeley Press in 1955 
and saw the youth movement in the Bay area. He was a film editor but also edited natural 
history publications and took a strong interest in ecology. He grew up on ten acres in 
Central Pennsylvania (not far from where this is being written), close to nature, gardening, 
interested in biology. He was a fan of Edward Abby. In 1972 he wrote Living Poor With 
Style. He got interested in waste management and wrote a script about the topic. That was 
what got him started on Ecotopia. He found his expression of the environmental movement 
in this utopian novel and a prequel titled Ecotopia Emerging. 


Callenbach was interested in how societies organize themselves. He borrowed the 
term "ecotopia," from E. N. Anderson, an anthropologist at University of California, 
Riverside who used the term in an article, “The Life and Culture of Eco-Topia” in 1972. 
Anderson argued that environmental problems were facets of social and economic 
oppression. 


Callenbach was then (died 2012) living in Berkeley and liked being there. Ecotopia 
is more about sustainable cities than a back-to-the-land appeal. He found inspiration for 
rebuilding urban cultures from Jane Jacobs. The basic theory is that cities are efficient 
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ways to live. They could, however, be more compact and far more efficient®?. The 
problems in changing society are, Callenbach believed, mostly political. 


Let’s get to the story. In Ecotopia Weston flew to Reno, Nevada, on the border 
between the two nations, where he caught a train to San Francisco. Aircraft are not 
permitted over Ecotopia. The train is magnetically levitated and propelled. Between stops 
it hits 225 mph. Boeing, being cut off from its defense contracts with the US, developed and 
built the trains”®. 


Weston found San Francisco a densely settled community. Streets had been 
converted into walking malls. Service vehicles were small and electrically powered. 
Electric trams ran every five minutes. There is no fare. There are thousands of bicycles, 
another free public service. High-rise office buildings have been converted into 
apartments. The streets are filled with small shops. Nobody is ina hurry. Flowers grow 
everywhere. There are many gardens. The air is clear and the Bay, once a cesspool, is clean 
and safe. Streets are dark at night. There are no police in sight. 


Weston finds the people relaxed, open and friendly, colorfully dressed (no 
synthetics) happy and playful. For a New Yorker, who carried a concealed weapon as a 
matter of course, their behavior is unsettling. There are no professional sports, no sports 
page in the newspaper. Volleyball is a favorite recreation. People stay in shape walking. 
They are accustomed to carrying loads with backpacks. There are a lot of newspapers, five 
dailies in San Francisco, and numerous small presses. There is no news from the US but 
excellent coverage from the rest of the world. Newspapers are acquired at print-on- 
demand kiosk. Books are also printed on demand. 


The story is dated 1999. Callenbach missed the mark on technology. Picture 
telephones are everywhere but there are no personal computers. There are plenty of 
typewriters and there are models that create magnetic tape as the digital source for 
newspaper and books on demand. There are videodiscs. There are also numerous 
handheld video recorders. These are a major source of local news. Ecotopians do not use 
florescent lights, finding them bad for the eyes and using toxic chemicals. Lighting is used 
where needed, as needed. (No LEDs.) 


Weston made appointments with several public offices. He found them small, crude 
and staff relaxed and easy-going. Government is open, participative and minimal. He 
learned that the workweek is 20 hours. Income is lower but so is the cost of food, clothing 
and other necessities. Energy is expensive. Nobody owns cars. This is alow consumption 
society. The economy is stable state; it does not grow. Population is slowly being reduced. 


Farms are small again, family owned. Farming has become more labor intensive. 
Chemicals have been eliminated. There is an abundance of local organic food. 


The economy is thoroughly decentralized. Businesses are employee owned and 
managed. Few businesses have more than 300 people. There are no assembly lines but 
rather work groups that assemble complete products or subassemblies. Durable goods are 


69 New Urbanism is founded on this theme. 


70 Boeing is now headquartered in Chicago, not Seattle. 
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in fact durable and readily repairable. Stores are small and sell far fewer, more 
standardized and thoroughly sustainable products. 


After Ecotopia seceded, labor was redirected into rebuilding the infrastructure and 
tearing down useless structures. There was a lot of dislocation, but people quickly 
adjusted. The workweek was cut to make more jobs. People quickly adjusted to living with 
less. Each community took charge of its own affairs. There was a lot of price regulation 
and public takeovers of essential services. A program was put into place to recycle 99% of 
everything used. Oil, gas and nuclear power plants were closed and renewal energy 
facilities built including solar, geothermal, ocean thermal and wind power. Ecotopia 
retained trade with Canada, Asia and Europe but not with the US. 


Weston was invited to visit a forestry camp. Wood is the number one building 
material and the feedstock for a biodegradable plastics industry. It is an abundant and 
carefully managed resource. Ecotopians have a reverence for wood. Many do a period of 
work in the forest. They build with wood but do not paint it. They replaced much metal 
with durable plastics. They developed a packaging material that begins to disintegrate into 
compostable organic components after a month. The lumber camp owns some of the few 
remaining internal combustion vehicles, some diesel trucks used for heavy hauling. While 
apologetic about it, these vehicles are lovingly maintained and put away spotless each 
evening. Electric tractors and draft animals are used as much as possible. 


Weston is startled and surprised by the openness and the free emotionality of 
Ecotopians. The play, they laugh, they argue intensely at times and they cry without 
inhibition. They live in groups of five to twenty, an extended if unrelated family. These 
“families” eat ata common table, take care of the children and spend evenings together. 
While in the city Weston was invited to move from his hotel to live with a group of 
journalists. There is television but all stations are independent and local. They serve as 
social networks. They carry lots of news, films and other entertainment; commercials are 
strictly limited. TV takes a distant second to face-to-face socializing. There is a lot of music, 
dance, gatherings, fairs and events. Musical instruments are acoustic, with no 
amplification. There is a lot of art and craftwork. 


Schools are small, a handful of teachers and no more than 125 students. There is 
only one hour of classroom per day. The students spend time on projects, working 
together, applying what they learn. Teachers teach everything”!. Academic standards are 
still very high. Students are tested at ages 12 and 18 and there is intense competition 
between schools for top scores. There is a very high value placed on excellence and yet 
there is no prejudice for those who are not academically gifted. Each student is allowed to 
find his or her own way. Students participate in school and college administration. 
Relatively few, however, go to college. Colleges are teaching institutes, not research 
facilities. Research is done in small, private laboratories. There is little specialization. 
Healthcare is also local, small hospitals, few specialists, holistic. 


Towards the end of his official visits, Weston is invited to meet with Vera Allwen, 
founder of the Survivalist Party and Ecotopian head of state. Ecotopia is not, per say, a 


71 There is something absurd about students getting a “well-rounded” education from teachers who know only one subject. 
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nation. Ecotopian government is localized. There are five urban and four rural regions. 
Most political power resides in the local community. Government is organic with society, 
not standing outside of it. The majority of government leaders are women. All meetings 
are open and participative. But there are disputes aplenty and an army of lawyers to settle 
them. There is a judiciary. Pollution and business fraud are the most serious crimes and 
are dealt with severely. Taxes are on corporations, on production. There is also a land use 
tax, but no property tax. There is no individual income tax. There is an armed force, a 
militia. Everyone trains in guerrilla warfare and the former defense industries produces an 
abundance of small and sophisticated anti-vehicle weapons that were used just once, with 
devastating results, against an airborne assault by the US. This was a conflict Americans 
were kept in the dark about. Allwen told him there is no chance of reconciliation with the 
US; no compromise on values and lifestyle. Ecotopian society, Weston found “is strong and 
beautiful.” 


As in all good novels, love wins out. Weston falls in love with a woman at the forest 
camp. He falls in love with Ecotopia. He files his report but does not go back to New York. 


In 1981 Callenbach wrote a prequel to Ecotopia, Ecotopia Emerging. In this book he 
described the formation of Ecotopia. The leading character is Vera Allwen, although there 
are many others. Vera was a California state senator living in San Francisco. She got some 
Boomer friends together one evening for a wine and spaghetti dinner. They decided to 
start a new, environmental party. They called it the Survivalist Party. They quickly 
distinguishing it from the guns and gold backwoods fanatics. The objective, they agreed, 
was biological and social survival. They took up the issues of oil depletion, waste and toxic 
substances, businesses and governments that worked against the public interest, the 
hidden cost of government and economics. The government and economy must serve 
people, not the other way around. They backed quality local foods, renewable energy, 
recycling, public transportation, de-suburbanization. Allwen became the spokesperson for 
the new party and found ways to make the news. The Survivalist Party bought a TV station 
in the Bay Area. They worked to set up a regional ecological authority. The movement 
quickly spread to other cities, to Oregon and Washington State. 


There is a parallel story in the work of a high school science wizard, Lou Swift, who 
was experimenting with ways to make more efficient, inexpensive solar cells (photovoltaic) 
that could be manufactured in small shops or at home with readily available materials. She 
developed a working prototype and soon agents of special interest groups were at her 
door. She refused to sell out. Pressure from business and government increased, some of it 
through academic researchers doing industrial research who made her lucrative offers. 
Soon there were strangers hanging around the neighborhood. A burglary was foiled and 
both government and business implicated in the plot. Lou decided to forego personal gain 
and take her solar cell public. She did a crash project to perfect it and a way of 
manufacturing it. She trained a group of trainers and then, with Vera Allwen, went public 
on TV. With this new technology, every home could go off the grid with 150 square feet of 
homemade solar panels. 


As they gained a public voice, the Survivalists were hit by critics and mounting 
resistance and pressure from both business and government. The governor (a Ronald 
Reagan type) was pro-business. He opposed the Survivalist but most of his support base 
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was southern California. Vera told the public that social crises were like earthquakes: a 
slow buildup of pressure followed by a sudden release; a warning of things to come. A 
shadow Survivalist government began to form as public support grew. Several cities and 
then a state voted in Survivalist administrations. As differences between the 
environmentalist and business and industry interests became irreconcilable, and as 
pressure from state and national governments mounted, talk of secession took root. The 
US became involved in another unpopular war and military involvement in the Middle East 
escalated to protect oil resources (and that did happen). Finally, a nuclear power plant 
meltdown occurred on the west coast causing massive outrage. A couple of terminally ill 
Cancer Commandos destroyed a dioxin plant and became public heroes. Secession began 
with one small town that faced down the National Guard under the glare of lights from 
news helicopters. 


Finally, a constitutional convention was held in San Francisco. It carried the tone of 
a declaration of individual rights. It refused to compromise over environmental and social 
conditions. People claimed a right to live well and freely in a sustainable society. Northern 
California, Oregon and Washington formed the republic of Ecotopia and severed 
relationships with the US. The borders were closed, and work begun on a new society. 


George Leonard: The Transformation 


We have observed four keen minds struggling with the problem of the 
counterculture: Reich, Bell, Stent and Callenbach. One was a prestigious legal mind, one 
the best-known sociologist of his day, one of the finest scientific minds in his field and one a 
Bay Area environmentalist. They were idealist and dreamers. Their visions did not pan 
out. Yet there is something extremely instructive in their efforts. And, in fact, some of the 
ideas they put forward have to some degree or another become part of twenty-first century 
popular culture. 


There is another dimension to the quest of a new culture. I find this in George 
Leonard and Fritjof Capra and one of the other major movements of the Sixties, the Human 
Potential Movement. 


I’ve mentioned the relationship between the School of Living in Mildred and 
Borsodi’s days and the Human Potential movement. Arguably the meridian of the HPM was 
the Esalen Institute in California. There, in 1962, two young Stanford graduates, Michael 
Murphy and Richard Price, set up weekend seminars. The setting was a motel on the Big 
Sur Coast owned by the Murphy family. Murphy’s grandfather built it because of a hot 
spring located on the property. He had hoped to set up a European-type spa. The scenery 
is spectacular. 


The first seminar featured Alan Watts, an icon of the San Francisco Beat subculture 
and leading teacher of Zen Buddhism in American. Murphy and Price were able to attract a 
steady stream of distinguished speakers. Esalen soon became a full-time operation and is 
still at it, at this writing, going on six decades. Until his death in 1985 Price managed Esalen 
while Murphy organized programs. 


Murphy studied philosophy at Stanford. He was also captain of the golf team. He 
took a special interest in eastern philosophy. In 1957 he went to India to study at the 
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Aurobindo Ashram. On the way he played golf at St. Andrews in Scotland and later wrote 
two novels setting his mystical explorations there. He also wrote the massive The Future of 
the Body; a compilation of his voluminous research and investigations into the paranormal. 


In 1965 George Leonard was invited to a dinner with Murphy. George was a senior 
editor of Look. George grew up in Alabama, got a degree in English, flew low-level attack 
bombers during World War IJ and then went to work for Look, then one of the nation’s 
largest magazines. He covered many of the world’s breaking stories such as the building of 
the Iron Curtain and the Civil Rights Movement. He became friends with Martin Luther 
King, Jr. and a strong supporter of the Civil Rights Movement. 


Look sent George to California to cover the emerging culture there, then in part 
military industrial complex, part Hollywood and part an emergent individualistic lifestyle. 
He moved to San Francisco, wrote a definitive article on the Beats and edited an entire 
issue of Look on the California scene. He also wrote a best seller on educational reform. He 
took an intense interest in the emerging field of what Aldous Huxley, author of Brave New 
World, called “human potentialities,” indeed a major popularizer of the idea. Huxley, 
among others, had inspired Murphy and Price to start Esalen. 


Huxley (1894 - 1963) was a critique of modern urban-industrial society. His Brave 
New World depicted an industry world gone made. He was an Englishman, grandson of 
Thomas Henry Huxley who defended Darwin, and Oxford educated. He settled in Los 
Angeles (Hollywood), CA, in 1937, where he remained the rest of his life. He wrote more 
than a dozen novels, short stories, poetry, screen plays, travel books, a children’s book, 
dramas and nearly two-dozen collections of essays and articles. He was a philosopher with 
roots in Eastern spiritualism. He explored psychedelic drugs. He worked with Borsodi on 
an unpublished manuscript72. He had a large and admiring audience 


George set out to write an article about human potentialities. He interviewed a long 
list of psychologists, brain researchers, educators and others. A friend suggested he 
interview Murphy, living then in San Francisco, and arranged a private dinner. This was 
the beginning of a highly productive partnership that lasted until George died in January 
2010. 


George wrote an autobiography, Walking on the Edge of the World, in 1989. After 
reading it I decided to meet with him about the history of the HPM, which I was researching 
at the time. I joined him for a week at Esalen in the spring of 1990. The following year I 
attended a seminar with George and Michael at Esalen. In that seminar they introduced a 
synthesis of the vast experience of their two lives devoted to the Human Potential. The title 
of the seminar was “Integral Transformative Practices.” ITP International continues to 
offer live and online programs. In 2019 I participated with some two-dozen other 
practioners across the country and in Europe in a three month “Challenge.” That is 
included, along with an evaluation of ITP and the HPM, in my updated blog: Thirty Years of 
Integral Transformative Practice: A Critique (link7?). 


72 Huxley later wrote Science, Liberty and Peace (1946) in which he shared his views of Borsodi and decentralism. Borsodi started using 
the term “human potential” about that time. 

73 “Thirty year of Integral Transformative Practice: A Critique”. https://newschoolofliving.blogspot.com/2013/05/twenty-two-years- 
of-integral.html 
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George coined the term “Human Potential Movement.” In Walking he described the 
development of the movement and the programs at Esalen. The list of seminars held there 
would fill a large catalog. He wrote eleven books and uncounted articles and gave 
numerous talks about the human potential. He has been described as the third founder of 
Esalen. 


The book I find most relevant to this discussion is his 1972 The Transformation. The 
theme of that book can be found in the quote: “An uncommon and persistent malaise 
afflicts the advanced industrial nations.” Along with this malaise, which dates at least from 
the First World War, he wrote, “there has recently arisen a widespread feeling that a 
change of large dimensions is in the air.” There is an anticipation of anew age. There isa 
sense of the end of industrial civilization. Civilization, as we know it, will come to an end 
and a new era may be born. 


George did not attempt to describe how the transformation will occur or the 
outcome but sought to “help the reader recognize the changes that already have occurred 
and are occurring, to help bring about the kind of understanding that may render the 
changes less painful and abrasive, to warn of hazards along the way, and to attempt a few 
glimpses at transformed behavior and being.” 


George lived in Mill Valley, on the lower slopes of Mt. Tamalpais, Mt. Tam, north of 
San Francisco. He loved that mountain. He was clearly a romantic and a mystic. With the 
opening lines of The Transformation he invites us to join him to watch the sun rise over the 
Bay from high on Mt. Tam. As the sky began to gray, he enters the life of the trees near him 
and into a meditation on what it means to be a human being. He senses the differences 
between what he is experiencing and what he has been taught to see and feel and think. 
His meditation moves on to the “larger destiny of humanity.” To find that destiny he must 
shake himself free of the chains of social illusion. 


You may begin to feel a difference between what George is experiencing and the 
chillier rationality of our preceding academic theorist. Perhaps because I’ve worked with 
him and shared long conversation, I have a different sense of his method. He had both an 
intense intellect and a powerful physical presence. He loved hiking and he loved the 
outdoors. He was a great amateur jazz musician. He loved touch football and Frisbee and 
he, after starting late in life, became a recognized leader and teacher of Aikido. His life was 
vital. 


Aikido was the foundation of George’s method. His sensei taught him a deep 
understanding of human energies. George translated this understanding into Leonard 
Energy Training. He wrote a book, The Silent Pulse, in which he sought to explain some of 
his research. He conducted seminars at Esalen on “the Modern Warrior.” He wrote a book 
about Aikido, and another titled Mastery, that leave a legacy of his understanding of energy 
awareness. He and Murphy wrote a handbook for Integral Transformative Practices, The 
Life We Are Given, which embodies much of what they learned of human potentiality into a 
daily practice. But I believe the summary of The Transformation below will tell its own 
story. 


In the course of human “history,” civilization is a relatively recent phase of how we 
live on the Earth and the modern, industrial age a mere flash of lightening. Human beings, 
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conscious of ourselves and surroundings, forming societies, using languages and rituals, 
have been around for at least 200,000 years. If we translate that 200,000 into a 24-hour 
day, civilization has been around less than an hour and the industrial age not two minutes. 


For much of our existence, and it is in our genes, we have lived in intimate 
association with the Earth. Now we have lost that physical attachment. We have become 
civilized. We have paid a price for life in civil society, removed from direct contact with the 
forces, of nature, now almost completely in our isolation in cities, offices and factories. Asa 
result of our urban lives we have been thrown out of the rhythms of life. We are never alive 
in the present moment. We have thus lost a common point of identity and sense of being. 


In the not too distance past, in the course of the evolution of civilization, we choose 
to divide mind from body, self from the world. The Greeks did that at the time of Plato. The 
world’s great religions picked up on that theme. They made a distinction between the 
human soul and the body and world associated with the life we are given. Asa result, we 
have come to see life beginning only after death, not in this world. We have denied the 
body and the senses. Science and technology further removed the sense of feeling and 
attachment to the world and to the very objects we touch. In science, until the disturbing 
suggestions of quantum physics, the observer is detached from that which is observed. 


Civilization has set us apart from the direct experience of life. We have created a 
synthetic life. Our standard of living is the stuff we have accumulated. Money (or credit) is 
an impersonal media that stands between seller and buyer and between us and what we 
buy. Our lives are lived for us, vicariously through the media. We don’t know what it is like 
to be alive. We live in the abstract. We have no words for the direct experience of life. We 
are as if asleep. 


Civilization has bestowed upon us a “gift,” said George. This gift is something like 
that bestowed on children who are to be beggars in many cultures. Their “gift” is to be 
maimed, crippled, blinded, mutilated so that people will have pity on them and give alms. 
We too have been maimed, psychologically and physically. George called this gift NDD for 
Neurosis/Disease/Discontent. Freud and other psychologists wrote about it. So too have 
sociologist and philosophers. The Human Potential Movement itself was a response to the 
effect civilized, industrial, living has had on our psyche. A lot of therapy was served out at 
Esalen, and in other “growth” centers, in clinics, classrooms and workshops, to relieve the 
stresses of industrial society. 


Civilization forms the superego - psychic self-regulation. Civilization requires 
standardized components. They must be predicable. The superego is formed of 
“repressions” that shape our behavior through shame and quilt. Asa result of repression, 
we have a high level of mental health impairment, seen increasingly in depression and 
attention deficit disorder, among other things. We seek, and this is built into the “health” 
industry model, not to address the impairments but to make ourselves adequate despite 
them. That may mean just numbing the pain. Mental and bodily states are closely related. 
For example, biologists are aware that the germs that cause illness are everywhere in our 
environment. So why do we become ill at times? Our mental state reduces our natural 
immunities. NDD makes us sick. 
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The nineteenth century was one of intense industrial development. It also sawa 
systematic desensitization of human senses. We see it in movements like temperance, 
sexual abstinence and Graham crackers. In school and church and community we were 
taught not to feel, certainly not to give into temptation and not to weep. In church, in the 
presence of God, we were taught to feel nothing. Our bodies became rigid, our mouths 
tightened. 


A large part of our GDP is used for education, but schools stifle emotional and 
intellectual development. In the classroom children are neat, clean, orderly, sitting still. In 
1968, in his best-selling Education and Ecstasy, Leonard imagined a school in 2001 in which 
students thrived, they learned with joy, they became human. In a half century of 
educational reform, however, we have not improved the schools as social institutions. 

They are still dull and stultifying. In many ways, critics say, they are even worse. This is 
what Borsodi called, in the 1940s, mis-education. He too called for re-education, right- 
education. 


Lewis Mumford wrote about the myth of the machine, from ancient civilization, 
during which human bodies were the cogs of the machine, to modern technology, where 
machines are made of metal. He charged that we are selling our souls for technics. From 
agriculture to industry we have been manipulators of matter, builders, and conquerors. We 
are thoroughly materialistic. We have bought into the myth of growth, of progress. Since 
Newton and Descartes, we have come to deny anything that is not readily measured. 
Newton gave us the myth of an orderly and predictable universe. From science to school 
and church, our lives are lived according to rules, orderly, no dancing in the isles. We have 
the myth of duality, of separation between self and world, body and soul. We do not share 
the feelings of others. This is where the stories of Faust and Frankenstein come from. We 
are, however, largely unconscious of our myths. 


We are acquisitive, competitive: “I’m getting mine, buddy!” In watching sports we 
vicariously participate in smashing and disabling an opponent. We are conditioned to 
“ageression, violence, hot competition.” The ads tell us to drink ourselves into insensibility 
and to light up. We can rape and pillage the land and terrorize anyone who gets in the way 
on our path to progress. A TV commentator could describe a scene of carnage in a cool, 
detached tone just like reporting a chess match. Our huge prison populations (it has grown 
tremendously in the last few decades) reflect the myths of our civilization. We shuffle our 
elderly into homes, out of sight and out of mind, to be forgotten and to die. “As life drains 
away, only the neurosis remains.” We have no compelling vision for the future. 


Every human paradigm contains the seeds of its own destruction. There have been 
transformative periods in our recent history, such as the Renaissance, the Reformation and 
the Enlightenment. We can learn from them. We can learn how a society works by looking 
at its myths. Leonard cited a study of the myths of 50 societies. There are four basic 
stories: Creation, witchcraft, Oedipus situation (generational rifts) and the saga of the hero. 
There are common themes: Floods, incest, sibling rivalry, slaying monsters. 


Many societies have a myth of cosmic cycles of creation, destruction and rebirth. We 
are looking for a myth about the arrival of anew epoch. The myth that seems to dominate 
our lives today is about the environment. We are, however, like the fish in the sea, unaware 
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of water. It is only when we leave the water, as our primitive amphibian ancestors did, that 
we become conscious of wetness. There is more to us than we are conditioned to see, 
subtle, primal energies we have been taught to ignore, to forget. It is only by learning about 
them that we “get out of the water,” become conscious of ourselves and our world, and take 
the path to a human future. 


There are subtle dimensions to our being if we choose to be aware. Both the HPM 
and Counterculture provided many breakthroughs in consciousness, brief awakenings, 
glimpses of transformative possibilities. The very ground of Esalen seems saturated with 
these energies. But the personal experiences, the highs, rarely last long’”*. But perhaps, 
George mused, our goals in life are hard to obtain because we have set them too low. 
Transformation is about changes in “perceiving, feeling and being.” We must become 
aware of our NDDs, move out of them and set new goals. 


Awareness is the Transformation. Awareness, awakening, brings pain. Pain masks 
the hiding place of NDD. We have to work through the pain. We cannot assume that 
changing our head, the way we think, will do the trick. Drugs won’t do it. It takes discipline 
and effort. Blake said, “the best lack all conviction, while the worst/Are full of passionate 
intensity.” We need that passion intensity for the best. 


Our culture is dying, George observed. Our living essence is draining away. The 
vacuum must be filled. Many things have been tried, and many have been failed but some 
practices have survived, even thrived. No straight-line interpolation will reveal the future. 
But change we must for only disaster lies on the present course. A few make lasting 
breakthroughs. They do so by constant practice and discipline. These transformed 
individuals are going to be misfits, possibly judged crazy. But out of them a new “species” 
will perhaps be born. It will be a painful birth. 


George closed The Transformation with these lines: “And after all the journeying, all 
the pain and joy, we may discover that the Transformation was difficult to grasp, not 
because it was so far away, but because it was so very near. To find the immense world of 
delight is, in the end, to come home again, where it always was.” 


Fritjof Capra: The Turning Point 


Fritjof Capra was born in Vienna and studied theoretic physics at the University of 
Vienna. He conducted extensive research on particle physics in Europe and America. He is 
best known, however, for his work in mysticism and the environment. He has written a 
number of best sellers starting with The Tao of Physics: An Exploration of the Parallels 
Between Modern Physics and Eastern Mysticism (1975). This section will look at the key 
ideas of The Tao, his 1982 The Turning Point, and the story he wrote about his early 
transformative experiences in Uncommon Wisdom (1988). Capra has written or 
coauthored another half-dozen books. He is the founding director of the Center for 
Ecoliteracy. I got to know him over several days at a small conference at USC in 1983. I 
continue to follow his outstanding work. 





74 My conversations with George and Michael were often about this “seminar effect.” Their response was Integral Transformative Practices, see 
below. Mine has been sustainable communities. 
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Capra was rigorously trained in physics. He also embraced Eastern mysticism. It is 
perhaps worth noting that the founders of the New Science, relativity theory and quantum 
mechanics, under whom he studied, themselves underwent profound changes in 
consciousness -— not a few of them writing articles and books about an experience of reality 
than can only be described as mystical. 


In The Tao of Physics Capra related that science has its roots in the ancient past, with 
the Greeks of some 2,500 years ago in particular. There was then no division between 
science, religion and philosophy. The Greeks sought to understand the nature of all things. 
About the time of Plato, mind and body, sprit and matter, were separated and Western 
philosophy became dualistic. Modern science is based on an extreme dualism between 
mind and matter. A new formulation of this dualism appeared in the seventeenth century 
with Descartes. 


The idea that reality can be divided into many parts, separated from each other, has 
alienated us from nature and from other human beings. This degree of dualism did not 
occur to the same degree in the East where the unity and interrelationship of all things is 
better understood”. In contrast to dualism is the “organic,” the whole, expressed in part, in 
the West in recent years, by general system theory. Capra is a leading proponent of 
systems theory. 


In Capra’s estimate, there are two forms of knowledge available to our nervous 
systems: rational and intuitive. Science discounts the latter and this causes an imbalance, a 
disharmony. How are these two features of our conscious brought into unity? Capra 
explored a number of ways. He found almost identical expressions of mystical experience 
in his scientific teachers and the works of contemporary Zen. Obviously, he concluded, 
they addressed the same experience. There are paradoxes to overcome. Some schools, like 
Rinzai Zen, give students statements that are deliberately rationally impenetrable, the 
koan, which is resolved only through strenuously effort, through meditation, and finally 
through intuitive insight, the satori. The quantum physicist faced a similar experience of 
probing a universe they found in many ways conceptually impenetrable. 


Early science, from Galileo to Newton and Descartes, was mechanistic. Classical, 
mechanical physics is called Newtonian. “Newtonian” and “mechanical” are virtually 
synonymous. Modern physics, starting with electromagnetism, began to see the world in 
terms of forces and relationships rather than rigid mechanical connections. Einstein jarred 
open the door to a new awareness of our world, our existence, by developing the 
perception to penetrate where classical physics could not go. Classical physics, in fact, had 
declared itself almost complete by the end of the nineteenth century. But then scientist 
penetrated the atom and they found that matter is mostly empty space. An atom, 
represented by a nucleus the size of a grain of sand, is surrounded by a shell of electrons 
about as big as a professional football stadium. The machine, in short, is not solid at all. In 
the 1920s came quantum mechanics with Planck, Bohr, de Broglie, Schrodinger, Pauli, 
Heisenberg, Dirac and others. What they observed was an almost koan-like reality. It 
challenged scientific discourse. 


75 The East is rapidly learning the ways of the West. 
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Capra provided a survey of Eastern thought with a chapter each to Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Chinese philosophy, Taoism and Zen. He then brought parallel thoughts from 
the East and West into a convergence, into unity. He sought a “mystical” approach to 
resolving the scientific koan. He pointed out that Yin-Yang, for example, represents a unity 
of opposites, a conceptual model for addressing paradox, such as quantum indeterminacy, 
particle and wave duality, space and time, etc. 


The universe is not stagnant. It is based on “movement, flow and change.” Space 
and time are mental constructs, a way of ordering the world; not fact. Solid matter is 
another apparency, not fact. The new physics does not see matter as passive and inert but 
as dynamic, a continuous dance, vibrations, and an expression of probability rather than 
mechanical certainty. Reality is not in substance but in relationship and again, the cosmic 
dance. 


How we see the world is nothing but how we categorize and measure it. Science 
restricts us to the observable, to the concrete, but there is far more to the spectrum of 
energies than our narrow band of senses can detect. There is light beyond the limits of our 
eyes; particles too small to see. There are sounds beyond the ear and many orders of 
radiation through radio to cosmic energies that we cannot even begin to perceive until we 
make a leap of consciousness, build apparatus to expand our senses and conduct 
experiments to explore these realities. 


Newtonian science is reductionistic. It breaks reality into small parts. It rarely 
attempts to put the parts back together again. Each little fragment belongs to narrow 
specialization. They each have their own language; they cannot talk to each other. We have 
been dimly aware of the need to develop a holistic approach to reality for decades’”®. We 
have a lot of work to do before we can see reality as a whole. Much is to be gained from the 
intuitive insights of the East, says Capra. 


In 1982 Capra published a sequel to The Tao of Physics, The Turning Point: Science, 
Society and the Rising Culture. In The Turning Point Capra took up the idea that science 
went through a crisis and scientists formulated a new paradigm. Civilization is also ina 
deepening, and inevitable, crisis. Civilizations rise and they fall. He highlighted the 
inevitable depletion of fossil fuels, but he was an optimist, placing the threshold at 2300. 
There are plenty of other problems. This crisis in civilization is not a different crisis but 
part of the system, the culture, science emerged from. Both are crises of perception. The 
future of civilization, like science experienced, depends on developing a new paradigm, a 
new model of existence. 


The bulk of The Turning Point is devoted to a review of the type of thinking that got 
us into this mess. This old thinking is best exemplified in the classical scientific paradigm, 
in the Newtonian system described in The Tao of Physics. Again, Newtonian science is 
reductionistic, Cartesian; fragmented. We need a way to see the universe as a whole. Capra 
discussed systems theory, an approach that embraces the interrelatedness and 
interdependency of all phenomena: Living organism, societies, ecosystems, etc. Systems 
theory is a recent Western response to the difficulty of trying to deal with complex 


76 Korzybski was an important leader in this endeavor. 
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problems in isolated, specialized, chunks. Our society is disintegrating as a result of our 
mechanistic thinking. We have got to put the pieces back together again’’. 


Scientific knowledge has changed the world and it hasn’t all been for the best. It 
removed us from our comfortable place in the center of the universe, challenged the 
authority of the Church and dramatically alternated the way we live. It was bad enough 
that we had been separate from the natural order of things, but Descartes turned duality 
into an iron law. He inflexibly segregated mind from matter. We have become subject and 
object. We are no long part of the world, affected by it, or have any feeling for it. Indeed, 
doing science, or business, it is best that we suppress all emotional involvement. We 
reduce everything to orderly machines - including living entities. In more ways than one 
this type of science reflects the religious rejection of the world. 


Newton was born the year Descartes died. He carried on to develop a precise 
mathematical formulation for our mechanistic universe. Descartes made mind superior to 
matter. Newton built on that by developing a mathematical logic that gave us increasing 
power and control over matter. We set out to conquer it. We became Faustian. All 
investigation of natural phenomena became science; measurement, calculation, 
emotionless and utterly detached. 


The mental model Descartes and Newton developed was quickly picked up by 
philosophies that tried to fit human consciousness into equations. By this reasoning, all 
human activity would have to become scientific law. Certain life processes, however, could 
not be explained by the laws of physics. For example, in a universe in which complexity 
and information are lost through entropy, life grew increasingly more complex. Despite 
repeated efforts, reducing human behavior to laws provided impossible. Not that it slowed 
the effort to do so, however. Our economic system is still based on the assumption that 
human behavior is predictable. Indeed, economics has declared itself a science with its 
own Noble Prize. Marx tried to create a science of history. Darwin’s discoveries produced 
theories of human social organization that tried to become sciences. Freud tried to create 
an exact science of psychology. Twentieth century behaviorism tried to take 
mechanization of the human mind to an even more exacting level. Today socio-biologists 
are still trying to reduce human behavior to genetic, that is scientific, formulations. 
Medicine has by and large taken the human body as a complex organic machine that can be 
fixed by the application of chemicals or surgery (repair). Specialists treat different parts of 
the body in mechanical isolation and forget the mind and feelings of the patient. 


The new vision Capra offered is the systems view of life: bringing it all back 
together and treating each part as a component of the whole. The systems approach 
reintegrates the parts and looks for their interrelationships, their ecology. It begins to treat 
the Earth as a living organism, Gaia, a living, planetary being. The Newtonian model sought 
control. The systems model seeks coordination. We become part of our world, of nature 
and of society. 


Life has a dynamic. It evolves in the direction of increasing complexity. It 
undergoes extinctions and recoveries. It is self-replicating and self-organizing. It adapts to 


77 Borsodi was an early pioneer in this type of thinking. 
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change. It creates ecologies that are constantly adjusting, always on the edge of 
disequilibrium. Disequilibrium, or crisis, is the opportunity that life uses to evolve. 


From matter to life to consciousness: we became self-aware, develop abstract 
language, freely use imagination, develop complex social organization, etc. We have to 
learn to have a social system dominated by natural human qualities. One area of pressing 
need is health. Our lack of wholeness causes disease. If we treat the symptoms in isolation, 
when they go away something else will pop up. Holistic medicine seeks to treat the whole 
body, mind and spirit. The East has been aware of holistic health for millennia. Their 
knowledge needs to be integrated into Western medicine Capra insisted. 


What applies to physical health also applies to mental health. Advances in holistic 
psychology have been made by Laing, Jung, Maslow, Rogers, Perls and others. Ken Wilber 
has more recently given us deeper insights into psychology (and philosophy) through an 
exploration of sources from both the East and West. He called it an integral philosophy. 


An alternative economy must also be developed, says Capra, a holistic, human- 
centered economy. Contributions have been made to the idea of this economy, he noted, by 
E. F. Schumacher, Ken Boulding, Hazel Henderson and others. We need to add Borsodi to 
that list. We need new definitions for productivity and prosperity, definitions that embrace 
the environment. We need a new measure of “GNP,” the Gross National Product; of the true 
values of goods and services produced. We need a human-scaled and human focused 
economy, low energy and resource demands, renewable energy, participatory 
management, etc. 


After The Turning Point, Capra took pause, as a scientist might, to document his 
methodology. In 1988 he published an autobiographical record of his exploration into 
science, mysticism and society in Uncommon Wisdom: Conversations with Remarkable 
People. 


Uncommon Wisdom provides a rare insight into the development of an author’s 
thought, his struggle to understand. It is a rare look at a mind probing the frontier of 
human evolutionary potential. It also introduces us to a number of remarkable individuals 
who influenced the intellectual climate of the 60s with whom Capra conversed. 


Capra started Uncommon Wisdom by reflecting on his own education and work in 
science. He completed his Ph. D. at the University of Vienna in 1966, did two years of post- 
doc work at the University of Paris and then went to the University of California, Santa Cruz 
in 1968, where, he said, he received his last paid employment as a professional scientific 
researcher. Capra pointed out that during the 60s society came under question. He got 
caught up in that questioning. He added that in the 70s things settled down and in the 80s 
there was some further development. These events shaped the course of his life. 


At Santa Cruz he experienced two awakenings: one spiritual and one social. There 
he discovered the Counterculture, which he immediately fell in with; and there he had a 
mystical experience, the Dance of Particles/Shiva. His brother introduced him to the 
philosophy of the East and Beat culture in 1966. From Kuhn’s The Structure of Scientific 
Revolution he learned of the paradigm shift phenomena in 1968. He went in search of that 
shift. 
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While at Santa Cruz he studied Zen with Alan Watts and met Carlos Castaneda. In an 
interview with J. Krishnamurti in 1968 Capra disclosed his attempt to reconcile science and 
mysticism. Krishnamurti told him that he was first a human being and secondly a scientist, 
that there was no innate conflict between the two and that the way to resolve the paradox 
was through self-understanding. 


Capra reiterated that he was taken by the similarity between the Zen koan and what 
was Called the quantum paradox. The more he studied Zen the more striking he found the 
similarities. The koan is a mental impasse. Solving it takes a new level of consciousness. 
Quantum physics also demands a different state of consciousness. He called these 
experiences “quantum koans.” 


When his visa expired, Capra went to London for four years. He was unable to get 
work in research, so he supported himself with odd jobs, teaching, tutoring and translating. 
His marriage broke up. He moved to a small room and began a systematic study of 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Taoism. Castaneda’s writings were an influence: seeing the 
essential nature of things. He hitchhiked around Europe, sleeping in parks, mixing with 
Hippies, further experiencing the counterculture. In 1971 he published a preliminary 
article on his work, “The Dance of Shiva.” 


Capra sent quantum scientist Weiner Heisenberg a copy of the article. Heisenberg 
responded favorably. Capra met him in Munich in 1972. Capra explained his work on The 
Tao of Physics and Heisenberg told him how his own research had been influenced by 
Eastern thought. Heisenberg had spent time in India in 1929. He strongly encouraged 
Capra to continue this line of work. Other scientists also responded favorably. 


Capra found an agent who wanted an outline and three sample chapters. He stayed 
with his parents in Innsbruck for two months preparing the material. He secured some 
financial support from a wealthy friend. After a dozen tries a publisher finally offered a 
contract and an advance. He finished the manuscript in 1974 and went back to California. 
The Tao of Physics quickly became an international best seller and launched him on his new 
career. 


Uncommon Wisdom is about the people Capra met while research The Turning Point. 
Staislav Grof was one of the first of these individuals Capra encountered. Grof had a MD 
and a Ph. D. in medicine. He achieved fame for work with LSD. He and Abraham Maslow 
had decided to go beyond the human potential paradigm based on a humanistic 
psychology. Maslow founded the school of transpersonal psychology. Grof had a house on 
Big Sur, near Esalen, and Capra stayed there often when the house was vacant. Capra made 
long visits to the Easlen Institute and became friends with cofounder and manager Richard 
Price. 


Capra met Geoff Chew, David Bohm and Gregory Bateson. Chew was working on a 
“pootstrap theory” in an effort to relate diverse ideas in physics, something on the order of 
“connecting the dots.” Bohm, an established quantum theorist, who had also studied with 
Krishnamurti, was doing mystical explorations similar to Capra’s. Bateson had devised a 
new “ecology of the mind.” 


Capra first worked on a change in the paradigm of psychology. He moved into the 
field of medicine, principally with Carl and Stephanie Simonton who were doing 
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groundbreaking work in cancer treatment. They worked with their patient’s belief system 
about cancer, taught them guided imagery and befriended them. Capra devoted a long 
chapter to holistic medicine. In that chapter he also mentioned a number of other people 
he met and talked with. 


Capra then moved to an investigation of economics. He had a long interview with E. 
F. Schumacher who’s Small is Beautiful had become a bestseller. Capra was attracted to his 
“Buddhist economics.” Schumacher was attracted to Gandhi and non-violent economics. 
He held that economic systems are based on a belief about human nature that is 
fundamentally flawed. Capra described to Schumacher the vision that was emerging from 
quantum physics and: “its emphasis on interconnectedness, relationship, dynamic patterns 
and continual change and transformation.” Capra was surprised, however, when 
Schumacher took issue with science. Schumacher explained that he saw a fundamental 
error in the scientific paradigm which, he believed, sees knowledge as power. Its purpose 
is manipulation. We have lost the pursuit of wisdom, of understanding, he said. We need to 
regain wisdom, not add to our powers of manipulation. Schumacher, by-the-way, had 
recently converted to Catholicism. 


Capra is a strong advocate of feminism. He explained that he grew up ina 
matriarchal house under the rule of his grandmother. He found a deep connection between 
feminism and ecology. This led him to Hazel Henderson”, “a self-educated futurist, 
environmentalist and economic iconoclast.” Henderson also believes that the Cartesian 
paradigm is bankrupt. Our crises are the product of, she said, “inadequate, narrow 
perceptions of reality.” For her, economics is nota science but politics. She is a systems 
thinker. She helped him work out the intricacies and interrelationships of “economics, 
ecology, values, technology and politics,” each fragmented, each ignoring social and 


environment consequences. 


Henderson also gave Capra a history of economics. It began in the seventeenth 
century, she explained, with a contemporary of Newton’s who wanted to work out a 
“political arithmetic.” The notion of private enterprise emerged. “Private” she explained is 
derived from a root word than means “to deprive.” Economics developed as a purely 
materialistic subject. Adam Smith and others thought they could make economics an 
objective science. Despite repeated failures, political economics still claims priority as a 
guide for human affairs. Great corporations control resources and create markets. The 
planet has been pillaged. As resources are depleted, they become more profitable. The 
only real solution is to decentralize economics. Bottom line, she told Capra, is that she did 
not believe in economics and had learned to get beyond it. 


Looking at contemporary economics, President Reagan, she said, brought inflation 
under control with a severe recession that caused enormous hardships on working people. 
He gave us a massive budget deficit, high foreign trade deficit and foreign debt. 


At the end of 1978, as Capra completed the bulk of his research, he organized a 
three-day symposium to review the conceptual structure of The Turning Point. He invited a 
group of about a dozen people he had worked with to an estate near Esalen. Over the three 


78 Henderson wrote the introduction to two of Mildred Loomis’ books and remains an admirer of Loomis. 
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days the group worked through health, psychology and economics. It then took him the 
better part of three years of rigorous disciplined writing to complete The Turning Point. As 
the book came off the press, he headed to India for six weeks. 


On a personal note: I included Capra partly because I had a remarkable 
conversation with him in 1983 at the time The Turning Point came out. I met him at a small 
three-day conference at USC which was investigating a new paradigm called “life as career,” 
a theme developed by David Tiedemann and Anna Miller-Tiedemann. I had been working 
closely with them for several years by then. That conference was an extraordinary 
assembly of creative individuals. It was a turning point for me. 


I was attracted to Capra also in part because while he was researching the East in 
London, I was doing something similar in Denver. I had a profound encounter with Zen, 
specifically Bushido, in Japan in 1968. Starting in the summer of 1972, I spent more than a 
year of intense reading in sociology, systems theory, Einstein and Planck (new science) 
western philosophy and D. T. Suzuki’s Zen Buddhism. I wasn’t writing a book, but I 
achieved a satori-like experience, a profound insight into the essential unity of all things 
that informs this work. This gave me a sense of unity with Capra’s work. 


Postscript 


In this chapter I’ve reviewed the work of seven highly influential “counterculture” 
thinkers who stood out in the ferment of the 60s and 70s and then the 1980s79. They all 
witnessed profound changes in their world. Each collected facts, did research, conducted 
interviews, participated in events of the day and thought deeply about their experiences. 
Two were scientist, two social scientists, a lawyer, a journalist/writer/martial artist, and an 
editor/film writer/novelist. Five of them were drawn to the youth movements of the 
Sixties, two were more or less repelled. They all believed fundamental changes in human 
society were about to occur. Changes did occur but not in the manner they expected. The 
youth counterculture in particular was a flash in the pan, a fad that quickly faded. So was 
the post-industrial vision of abundance and leisure. Ditto a shift in consciousness and the 
emergence of a new humanistic civilization. 


In a real sense these are opportunities lost. Had a subculture formed, with a set of 
shared values and norms, with dynamic leadership, perhaps a new society would have 
emerged. That was Borsodi’s dream as well. These dreams resonated with a strong 
popular sentiment but in the end simply faded away. Nonetheless, we learn a very great 
deal. Change occurs but it may not be for the best. Money, power and sex are strong 
motivations. So is dominance and submission. Our planet and its people continue to be 
ruthlessly exploited. We are certainly not more secure than we were then. Indeed, there is 
great peril in our immediate future. 


There have been dramatically “successful” movements in history. The Renaissance, 
Reformation, Enlightenment, Industrial Revolution and American Revolution were times of 
profound social changes. In each of these there was vision, will and sacrifice. That is also 
true in careers of Lenin and Stalin, Mao, and Hitler, the dark side of human history. But we 
have had Gandhi, King, Mother Theresa, Mandela, the Dali Lama, and others who left a 


79 To that list I could add Marilyn Fergusons The Aquarian Conspiracy (1980). 
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legacy of good in our time. We have seen nations and businesses and movements formed 
by force of will, leadership and vision: some good, some not. There are lessons to be 
learned, human experiences to be contemplated, and new vision to be formed and pursued. 


What is certain is that our adventure continues. What I have found is that trying to 
change a system we see as wrong is unlikely to be more than frustrating. Most greater 
leaders of thought know that opposition, as implied by the two arrows at the beginning of 
this chapter, is futile, often violent. Gone are the days we could change the world, or our 
country, or of even a city. Evolution, in nature or society, is not about reform. It is about 
replacement. It is about emergent conditions that have greater power of success. Today 
we are speeding down the track of history, completely out of control. No one is even 
remotely in control. The great speed and energy of our mindless drive should be a source 
of concern. 


The Chinese®®, wise to the ways of change, have a term for crisis: wei-ji. It is 
composed of two words, danger plus opportunity. Borsodi well understood this. I think his 
work can be better understood in the context of the individuals I have discussed above who 
continue to give substance to the work he devoted his life to. 





80 Despite their cumulative wisdom, the Chinese seem no more in charge of their destiny than we. Indeed, they have become as we, an industrial 
giant with little in mind except profit. 
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15 Borsodi’s Land Trust 


Ralph Borsodi is considered an originator of the Community Land Trust and he 
certainly played a key role in the development of this important institution. Borsodi 
established, and coined, the term land trust to provide affordable land for homesteaders. 
That idea is now widely used to provide affordable housing in urban areas. 


Borsodi was literally brought up with Henry George’s philosophy that land should 
be put into public trust and made available for the productive use of families and not for 
the benefit of speculators. Borsodi’s father was an avid supporter of the Georgist 
movement and Ralph also became deeply involved in the New York City organization in his 
early teens. He became chairman of that organization in 1919 just before moving to his 
homestead outside the city. 


Land held by speculators became too expensive for many ordinary people. This, 
said George, caused poverty. It prevents people with limited means from obtaining the 
land they need to support a family. As people moved from the land to the city for jobs, they 
lost the security of the land. During economic crises when they are out of work, a little land 
could ensure the family was at least adequate feed and sheltered. Borsodi sought a 
recession-proof model that provided a small homestead as well as a regular job. Callita 
form of insurance if you will. The homestead offers, for those who choose, a high degree of 
economic independence. 


Communal Association 


Borsodi championed the back-to-the-land movement. His objective was a family 
homestead. He understood the value of community. He established his Independence 
Foundation, Inc in 1935 and secured funding to create his first land trust community in 
1936. He described the normal, that is optimal, community in considerable detail in his 
1948 book Education and Living. He further elaborated the economy of his land trust 
model in his 1938 Prosperity and Security. There are a number of degrees of communal 
association that can be established. The idea of “community” is an important, albeit 
challenging, topic in its own right 81. 


Thirty years after founding his first land 


trust community, in 1967 Borsodi and friends Ey 


founded the International Independence Institute I TERIETIONAGIMMERENEENGE INGUTiTe 
(III). A staff member suggested adding the word 
“Community” to “Land Trust.” That was a 
significant shift in focus. For Borsodi, the community was a spinoff of individual self- 
reliance and family productivity. It came out of volunteer collaboration of people living in 
close proximity. The family and productive use of the land was the dominate theme. When 
the idea of “Community” Land Trust was established, community became the dominate 
theme; the start, not the end-product of human association. | think it may be of use to 
explore the evolution of the idea of community in those terms. 





811 have written elsewhere that the very idea of community has been largely lost in out day. That is a major crisis of our day. 
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The Community Land Trust (CLT) concept has continued to evolve over another half 
century since Borsodi founded the III. CLT has a lot of expressions. Intentional 
communities are one and they are still being formed in rural areas and in cities. The 
current School of Living (which Borsodi founded in 1934) is now essentially a land trust 
management organization for intentional communities. There are also urban affordable 
housing programs in cities, and they have arguably become the dominant theme of land 
trusts. There are many other expressions of this model. 


As Borsodi and friends were forming the III, there was a counterculture youth 
movement in the US with a back-to-the-land emphasis. The Hippies formed communes, 
intentional communities, all over the country. The Whole Earth Catalog was first published 
in 1968 to support that movement. The idea of intentional community, however, goes back 
along way. We could start with the ancient Greeks, with Pythagoras and Plato. People 
were far more communal. There were not only villages and tribes and clans but also 
intentional communal associations throughout the world then; many were religious orders. 
A notable example was the Essenes at the time of Jesus. In those days, a group of people 
living together typically grew their own food. There wasn’t really much of an option. In 
Europe, a few centuries later, the monastic movement became a highly refined system of 
self-sufficient communal association. The feudal order itself, wherever found, is also about 
people bound to the land and living a common life. Most were serfs and there were slaves. 
That was true of the American South. The English manorial system survived until recent 
times. 


Utopia 


One form of communal association, in literature and in practice, is utopia. Plato 
developed an iconic utopian scheme with his Republic. There is still a lot of utopianism in 
intentional communities. Below is a short list of self-contained “utopian” communities 
established in the US. Most were organized around a radical social or religious belief. 


Lewis Mumford wrote a readable book, The Story of Utopias, in 1922. Init he 
described a number of famous utopian visions such as Thomas Moore’s Utopia in 1516. 
Moore’s book was a fictional satire. More recent, and quite popular, utopian books include 
Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backwards (1888) and William Morris’ News From Nowhere 
(1890). Ernest Callenbach’s Ecotopia (1975) was popular. 


There were reportedly 130 or more communitarian experiments in the US before 
the Civil War and many more to follow. Some examples of utopian colonies include: 


e The Shakers were founded in England in 1747and established in the United 
States in the 1780s. They were a religious community. By the mid-1800s there 
were upward to 4,000 Shakers in a number of communities. They believed in 
egalitarianism, equality of the sexes, celibacy, charismatic worship and 
communal living. They are perhaps best known for their furniture style. 


e George Rapp became a Lutheran separatist leader in Germany. He relocated his 
Harmony Society followers to the United States and established a commune in 
Pennsylvania. He then established the town of New Harmony in Indiana in 1814. 
The Harmonites were Millennialist who believed in the imminent return of Jesus 
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to the Earth. There were a lot of Millennialist organizations formed in the 
middle of the ninetieth century and many of them established communes. 


e Robert Owen was a textile manufacturer in Wales who founded a utopian 
socialist cooperative movement. Owen traveled to America and acquired New 
Harmony from the Harmony Society who then moved back to Pennsylvania. His 
goal was to improve the life of factory workers. He established 16 communities. 
The experiment lasted but a couple of years, Owen returned home, but it left a 
lasting legacy. 


e The Amana colony consisted of seven villages on 26,000 acres in Iowa in 1856. 
Originally founded in Germany, like Rapp’s followers, Pietist in principle. Some 
800 relocated to the US. They eventually established a self-sufficient local 
economy practicing both farming and crafts. They continued to live communally 
for some 80 years until the Great Depression. They then reorganized and 
created a for-profit business enterprise becoming, among other things, a major 
manufacturer of refrigerators and freezers. 


e Brook Farm was a Fourierist inspired socialist community founded in in 1841 by 
Unitarian minister George Ripley in West Roxbury, Massachusetts. It was 
founded largely on Transcendentalist ideals. It lasted only six years. Short-lived, 
it left a lasting legacy; probably due to its association with Emerson and 
Thoreau. 


e The Oneida Community was another millennialist religious communal society 
founded near Oneida, New York in 1848. Members worked collectively and 
developed a number of commercial products. They eventually narrowed their 
interest to silverware. They practiced sexual freedom, mutual criticism and ran 
themselves with a complex bureaucracy of 48 committees. 


e Theosophy was a radical religion formed in America in the late nineteenth 
century under the leadership of Russian immigrant Helena Blavatsky. They 
established a number of colonies such as at Point Loma, California in 1900; and 
Krotona, first established near Hollywood, California in in 1912 and moved to 
Ojai in 1926. This movement continues. 


There were other forms of more or less communal experiments. Some were secular 
such as those developed by William Morris in England and Elbert Hubbard in the US. 
Morris was a leader of the Arts and Crafts movement. He developed a line of home 
decorations, furniture and published books. Hubbard was a marketing executive in the US 
who, after studying Emerson and visiting Morris, founded his own arts and crafts 
enterprise in 1895 at East Aurora, New York producing a variety of fine, handmade goods 
and publishing books®?. The Arts and Crafts movement has had an important influence on 
the homesteading movement; Borsodi in particular. 


With the eighteenth-century Enlightenment came a movement to rationally design a 
human future. Out of it came a number of social science movements including Comte’s 





82 See my Elbert Hubbard: Master Craftsman: https://newschoolofliving.blogspot.com/2016/01/elbert-hubbard-master- 
craftsman.html 
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positive sociology, Marx in history and all sorts of social philosophies. The American 
Republic was founded on some of those ideals. Then came a gloomier prospect for human 
destiny such as Darwin and evolution and Freud’s even darker psychology. Today we live 
in something more of a fantasy than a prophecy; based more on material acquisitiveness 
than ideals. 


There was a large literature on social criticism during the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries such as that by George and Borsodi, Morris, Ruskin and others. This 
included the Populist and New Agrarians who rebelled against industrialism. There were 
also dystopian works. Dickens wrote about the “dark satanic mills.” More recent popular 
novels along this line include Orwell’s 1984 and Huxley’s Brave New World®. 


The American revolt against industrialism in essence represented the clash between 
traditional agrarian values and the rising dominance of the industrial-commercial culture. 
The Populist and the Country Life (New Agrarian) movements attempted to preserve the 
traditional agrarian system up to World War I. With the Great War came a transformation 
of agriculture, making it too a mechanized industry. Manufacturing boomed. There was 
also increasing centralization of government. Borsodi was a leader of the decentralist, 
back-to-the-land, movement. 


The Land Trust 


Bolton Hall and Ralph Borsodi were two of the leaders of the Georgian back-to-the- 
land movement. They were by no means utopian. While they had no love of the “dark 
satanic mills,” their appeal was practical. It was about raising food; gardens, self-reliant 
homesteads and small commercial farms. 


The foundation for Hall’s books on land and independence appears to be the Vacant 
Lot Cultivation program started in Detroit in 1893 as a response to the economic panic of 
that date. The movement spread to 20 cities. Applicants were granted 1/5 to % acre plots 
upon which to raise food for themselves and also for local markets. He wrote two books 
about gardening and small farming in 1907 and 1908, Three Acres and Liberty and A Little 
Land and Living, respectively. Borsodi’s father wrote the introductory chapter to the latter 
book. In 1908 Hall established a 30-acre public gardening site in New York City. He also 
encouraged small farms around cities to provide local markets. In 1909 he toured well- 
established vacant lot programs in Europe. In 1910 he deeded 68 acres to establish Free 
Acres not far from New York City. It was developed on Georgist principles. Homeowners 
entered into long-term leases for sites to build on. Hall’s story is told in another chapter. 
Borsodi started his own highly successful homestead in 1920. He invited people from the 
city to spend weekends learning how to start their own homesteads. He published a 
homesteader’s manual in 1933, Flight From the City. 


Another important experimental community was Arden in northern Delaware. It 
was founded in 1900 by Frank Stephens, a sculptor, and Will Price, an architect, on Georgist 
principles. It was an artist colony modeled on William Morris’s craft guilds. Another 


83 Huxley also wrote the utopian novel /sland in 1962. 
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leading homesteader, Scott Nearing, stayed there from 1906 to 1915. The Arden 
community continues. Joe Biden once lived there. 


Borsodi’s first experience related to land trust appears to be his involvement with 
the Dayton Homesteading Project in 1933 -’34. That was at the depth of the Great 
Depression. Dayton, as had a hundred or more communities around the country, started 
buying land to provide small lots for unemployed workers on which they could build a 
home and raise food. Borsodi was invited in as an advisor. 


With a lot of contending parties involved, to say the project was challenging is an 
understatement. That was true of many of the homesteading projects around the country 
at the time. Then the New Deal Homesteading Administration took over and the project 
failed, as did many others it took over. Borsodi concluded that government administration 
of homesteading projects was not likely to work. 


After leaving Dayton and returning to his homestead at Suffern, New York, Borsodi 
founded his School of Living. He organized Independence Foundation, Inc. the following 
year. Independence Foundation, Inc. was an innovation in land trust. With this project 
Borsodi has been credited with coining the term “land trust.” He sought private funding 
and attracted investments from wealthy decentralists. He acquired land on Bayard Lane 
near Suffern and organized construction of homes on two-acre sites leased to 
homesteaders. In 1936 he constructed the School of Living headquarters in the middle of 
the Bayard Lane project. That story is told in the chapter on Bayard Lane. In 1937 he 
acquired land in nearby West Van Houten where another homesteading community was 
formed. He began to acquire other properties, but they were not completed. With war 
coming, the defense industry began to hire people and with American entrance into World 
War II, this phase of Borsodi’s work came to an end. 


With the coming of war, Borsodi became more focused on education. Creating the 
land trust for people to live on was one thing. Getting people to live in community and to 
understand the importance of the homesteading way of life proved something entirely 
different. With the return of employment, homesteaders on both School of Living 
communities broke their trust agreement and opted personal ownership fee simple. Free 
Acres, while continuing the property lease, reorganized along more conventional 
residential development lines and in 1936 and Hall left in disgust as they abandoned the 
Georgist system. Clearly the model needed development. 


The School of Living continued to operate during the war on its four acres in the 
center of the Bayard Lane community (then more of a residential development). The staff 
continued to raise much of their own food; they were way ahead of Victory Gardens. 
During the early 1940s, Borsodi worked on his problem-centered seminar program. A lot 
of people attended. He developed the homestead to provide physical and economic 
security. He developed the problem-centered educational model to develop personal 
resiliency. He considered the two complimentary and indeed an indispensable 
partnership. 


There were other land trust communities; many inspired by Borsodi. One of the 
notable ones is Bryn Gweled a bit north of Philadelphia. It was founded in 1940 by a dozen, 
mostly Quaker, families. It grew to 240 acres with 75 home sites of mostly about two acres 
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each leased for 99 years. The land is held by a nonprofit organization. It is organized as an 
intentional community. Members must be approved by the community. If they leave, the 
new owner must also be approved. It is still considered a successful exemplar of the 
residential land trust community model. 


Borsodi sold the School of Living building in 1945 and the School headquarters was 
moved to Mildred Jensen’s Lane’s End homestead near Dayton, Ohio. Mildred and John 
Loomis owned Lane’s End outright. It was never a land trust. The School of Living, under 
her directorship, did not engage in land trust until 1965 and the acquisition of property in 
Maryland. 


Borsodi became engaged with another land trust, as a member and adviser, in 1950. 
This story is told in the “Melbourne” chapter; but in brief, Melbourne Village, located near 
Orlando and just south of the Kennedy Space Center was founded by three women who had 
been involved in the Dayton Homesteading Project. They wanted to create a homesteading 
community established along Borsodi’s School of Living lines. Borsodi was invited to 
establish a new School of Living there and did so in 1949. In 1950, a year after his wife 
died, Borsodi married Clare Kittridge, whom he had met there. Borsodi sold his Dogwoods 
homestead and built a house in Melbourne Village. 


Borsodi and the three founders had planned a homesteader’s community. An 
educational institution, a School of Living, was intended to be a part of that community. 
After returning from an around the world cruise with Clare in 1952, with a lot of attention 
to the developing countries of Asia (reported in “The Challenge of Asia” chapter), Borsodi 
and friends begin working on a plan to establish a university at Melbourne organized 
around him problem-centered system. That story is included in the “Melbourne” chapter. 


The outcome of the Melbourne Village experiment was inevitable. The setting of 
Melbourne Village, near the ocean, was idyllic. New members were more interested in a 
retirement community than any idealistic designs. Borsodi and friends were forced to find 
property for the University of Melbourne outside of the village and it became an 
independent project. 


Gramdan Movement 


Borsodi resigned as Chancellor of the University of Melbourne in 1957. In 1958 he 
made a trip to India for a lecture tour. He was invited to India by Gandhian agrarians. He 
shared his views related to a Gandhi inspired educational model. He was asked to extend 
his stay and prepare a university curriculum and wrote The Education of the Whole Man in 
response. He also became very familiar with the Gramdan movement. He established an 
important relationship with India. 


Gandhi had advocated the preservation and development of Indian village 
economies. Under British colonial rule, most Indian farmers were little more than serfs. 
Gandhi worked to reform their condition. With independence, India leaders such as Nehru, 
sought to massively industrialize the country. 


After Gandhi’s assassination, Vinoba Bhave became his spiritual successor. Bhave 
preserved Gandhi's vision for a decentralized and self-reliant rural economy. Beginning in 
1951, the year before Borsodi first visited India, and for 13 years, Bhave and followers 
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traveled India on foot asking landowners to set aside some of their land for poor families. 
Within the first three years they had managed to secure over three million acres. This 
became known as the Gramdan movement and by 1955 there were 812 Gramdan villages. 
The number peaked at nearly 160,000 a decade later®*. Borsodi made his extended stay in 
India during that expansive period and was deeply impressed by the movement. 


International Independence Institute 


Bob Swann met Borsodi in 1967. Swann was a peace activist and engaged with Civil 
Rights85. He first learned about Borsodi from Tim Lefever in 1944. Tim and his wife Grace 
would play a leading role in the development of the School of Living over the years. During 
the early 1960s, Swann was working on developing an intentional community at 
Voluntown Farm, Connecticut. The farm was held in a form of trust, but Swann was looking 
for a way to organize it. He remembered having read Borsodi about land held in common 
trust and leased by the members. Swann was invited to meet Borsodi. Borsodi, he found, 
was excited about developments in India and wanted to talk about that. 


Borsodi had returned to the US from India seriously ill in 1960 but gradually 
recovered his health and activity. In 1963 his The Education of the Whole Man was 
published in India. Between about that time and 1967 when he met Swann, Borsodi had 
returned to India twice. 


J. P. Narayan worked closely with Bhave in the 
Gramdan movement®®, Narayan had called a meeting in India 
in February 1966 about forming an international movement, 
an organization to provide leadership and raise funds, and a 
trip to the US (apparently made in March 1967) to raise 
support. Borsodi shared that vision and wanted to establish 
an organization in the US. Swann had also met Narayan 
several years before. 





Borsodi had proposed a plan for a “Rural Renaissance” 
to Narayan for both India and the rest of the world. Borsodi had established his School of 
Living to pursue a rural renaissance, sometimes stated as a revolution, a Green Revolution 
- a peaceful revolution along Gandhi's line. He had made a clear statement about this idea 
in his Pan-Humanist Manifesto published in India in 1958, and further developed in The 
Education of the Whole Man. 


Borsodi’s plan called for a micro-loan program with funds drawn from private 
investors and not government sources. Borsodi proposed an inflation proof bond secured 
by a basket of commodities. Swann reported that Borsodi and Yale University Irving Fisher 
had developed this commodity basket idea during the Great Depression®’. Much of the 
“loan” was actually seeds, equipment and other things rather than money. The loan was 


84 As with Borsodi’s experiments in the US, these villages reverted to private ownership; declining to some 5,000 by 2009. 


85 swann’s autobiography can be found at this link: https://centerforneweconomics.org/publications/peace-civil-rights-and-the- 
search-for-community-an-autobiography/. 








86 Martin Luther King, Jr. visited Narayan in Indian in May 1959 and noted that he was an advocate of a decentralized economy. 


87 Borsodi used this basket of commodities as the foundation of an inflation-proof local currency he would develop. 
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repaid in kind. Many of the principles Borsodi proposed, wrote Swann, were latter 
incorporated in the Grameen Bank model in India in 1983. 


Borsodi and Swann joined forces, along with a 
couple of Borsodi’s New Hampshire friends, Richard 
Dewey and Gordon Lameyer. In 1967, Borsodi and B iueeeclaies News 
friends formed the International Independence _ 2 nce 
Institute, headquartered in an office near Borsodi’s . 
home in Exeter, New Hampshire, with Borsodi as 
Executive Director. They organized a conference to 
support the Gramdan model. 


With the founding of the III in 1967, Bob Swann 
became a field director with responsibility of 
promoting the Gramdan model in the US. 











The year 1967 was a busy one for Borsodi. His 
Seventeen Problems of Man and Society was published 
(in India). Borsodi had also completed his The 
Definition of Definition 1967. In October 1967 Borsodi 
and Swann travelled to Luxemburg to charter the 
International Foundation for Independence to promote local agriculture and economies. 
While the III was developed to provide education, the IFI was intended to raise funds. 


In 1967, both Borsodi, who reached age 79, and Narayan had become ill and had to 
drop out, wrote Swann. Borsodi I believe was merely exhausted and soon recovered. 
Swann was taking increasing leadership in the land trust movement. Swann, working with 
III staff, wrote that he began to put Borsodi’s and Bhave’s models together. Swann 
referenced Borsodi’s work with Narayan and the creation of the International Foundation 
for Independence as the foundation for their continued work. 


Turning Point 


Swann had made connections in the South that would represent a pivotal turn of 
events for II] and the community land trust model. Swann was a homebuilder. He had 
traveled south to help rebuild burned out churches and there met, among others, Slater 
King, a cousin of Martin Luther King, Jr., Fay Bennett, executive secretary of the National 
Sharecroppers Fund (NSF) and Charles Sherrod, an organizer for the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee (SNCC). Faye attended the conference Swann and Borsodi had 
organized in 1967. 


Reverend Clarence Jordan was an important part of these developments. He had 
founded Koinonia Farm in 1942 some 30 miles from Albany, Georgia, where white and 
black families lived, worked and worshiped together. Swann had met Jordan in 1957 and 
consulted with him about organizing Voluntown. Swann visited Koinonia Farm several 
times. Slater and his brother also visited Koinonia often. 


An organizing group formed to explore developing a land trust for African American 
farmers in Georgia. In 1968, Faye Bennet’s NSF provided funding for a month-long visit to 
Israel to study cooperative agricultural settlements; the kibbutz and moshav system. 
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Swann, Bennet, Slater King, Charles Sherrod and . 
four others made the trip. The kibbutz does farming 
collectively. A moshav uses a cooperative for 
purchasing and selling goods but each family leases 
its own land. The moshav is thus closers to the 
Borsodi/Gramdan model. Both systems were 
established on lands owned by the Jewish National 
Fund (founded 1901). 


In February 1968 Borsodi made his fifth trip : 
to India. Borsodi’s itinerary included: meeting with IFI potential supporters in London; 
deliver seminars on the major problems of living in India; and, also in India, interviewing 
potential candidates for loans and surveying villages for the possible first pilot of the IFI 
program. 





Faye Bennett joined the III board in 1968. And that year Martin Luther King, Jr. was 
assassinated in Memphis. The year before, June 11, 1967, King, I would like to note, made 
favorable mention of Borsodi, one of 82 people named in his sermons, at Mt. Zion Baptist 
Church in Cincinnati. The Sermon was titled “A Knock at Midnight.” 


Returning from Israel, they organized New Communities which was incorporated in 
1969 as “a nonprofit organization to hold land in perpetual trust for permanent use of rural 
communities.” Slater King was elected president and Fay Bennett secretary®®. They were 
joined by Father Albert J. McKnight, an African American Catholic priest, who was credited 
with a history of organizing cooperatives and credit unions. They began to look for land 
and took an option on 5,735 acres in Lee County, Georgia, paying over $1,000,000 (paid off 
over 15 years by selling agricultural products). Slater was killed in an automobile accident 
and Charles Sherrod became president. Swann wrote the story of the struggle to secure the 
funds for this land purchase in his autobiography. Swann added that: “We, however, 
developed what I believe were the first positive criteria for social investing, and New 
Communities was the first example®?.” 


New Communities was clearly a turning point in the development of the land trust 
model. It was an African American enterprise that provided an agrarian economic 
cornerstone to the Civil Rights Movement, it was a collaboration of African Americans and 
whites and drew on an international movement and particularly India and Israel. It 
established a very large land trust. It put “Community” into Community Land Trust. Bob 
Swann was a creative element and provided leadership. Borsodi’s III laid the foundation 
for that development. And this was just the beginning of a powerful evolutionary social 
movement. 


Swann said that his role with New Communities pretty much ended with the 
purchase of the land. He felt drawn to the community land trust concept and wanted to 
promote Borsodi’s ideas. 


88 Much of the history of New Communities was drawn from a more complete story found at this link: 
https://cltweb.org/resources/new-communities-inc/. 





89 while that land was eventually lost, New Communities continues to operate. 
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Institute for Community Economics 


The III headquarters was moved from Exeter, New Hampshire first to Ashby, 
Massachusetts in 1971, then to Cambridge, Massachusetts in 1972 and the following year 
the name was change to The Institute for Community Economics (ICE). Swann became 
executive director for ICE in 1972. 


In 1972, the International Independence Institute produced The Community Land 
Trust: A Guide to a New Model for Land Tenure in America (reprinted in 2007). It was 
written by Swann, as Director of the International Independence Institute, and staff 
members Shimon Gottshalk, Dick Hansch and Ted (Edward) Webster, with editorial 
assistance from Marjorie Swann. Ted Websters suggested adding the term “community” to 
land trust. 


The Guide was published by the Center for Community Economic Development 
(CCED). CCED was a policy and research advocacy center. In 1971 it asked Swann to 
prepare a document to support community-based economic development. The Guide 
represented a more limited role of introducing the concept of land trusts as a tool for low 
income communities. It was a practical handbook. This document can be downloaded at 
this link. 


I will make a very brief review of the Guide. 


The Community Land Trust is defined in these terms: 


A Community Land Trust is a not-for-profit organization with membership open to any 
resident of the geographical region or bioregion where it is located. The purpose of a CLT is 
to create a democratic institution to hold land and to retain the use-value of the land for the 
benefit of the community. The effect of a CLT is to provide affordable access to land for 
housing, farming, small businesses, and civic projects. This effect can be achieved when a 
significant portion of the land in an area is held bya CLT.... 


A CLT acquires land by gift or purchase and then develops a land-use plan for the parcel, 
identifying which lands should remain forever wild and which should support low-impact 
development. A CLT fosters healthy ecosystems and an appropriate social use of the land. 
The planners solicit input from residents of the region to determine the best uses of the 
land—recreational space, wildlife preserve, managed woodlots for a local industry, secure 
farmlands for the region, affordable housing, or affordable office space. The land trust then 
leases sites for the purposes agreed upon. The lease runs for ninety-nine years and is 
inheritable and renewable on the original terms. The leaseholder owns the buildings and 
any agricultural improvements on the land but not the land itself, Upon resale, leaseholders 
are restricted to selling their buildings and improvements at current replacement cost, 
excluding the land’s market value from the transfer.... 


The CLT is a democratic institution, with the potential to hold most land in a region. The 
leasehold method provides both security and equity for leaseholders by encouraging their 
long-term investment and helping them to establish deep roots in the community. 


In the introduction to the Guide, Swann wrote that the land trust had an ancient 
legacy. Native Americans, he noted, did not have the concept of personal land ownership; 
all of nature was a trust. Today land is held by speculators. Swann referenced Henry 





90 Community Land Trust Guide: https://community-wealth.org/content/community-land-trust-guide-new-model-land-tenure- 
america 
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George’s assertion that corporate ownership of vast stretches of land causes poverty, urban 
misery and social inequity. Swann asked: “Is there a way out?” His answer, in full 
agreement with Borsodi, is the land trust. 


Curiously, Swann made it clear that intentional communities and Community Land 
Trusts were two different things. Borsodi had a less than charitable regard for 
Counterculture communes. The Guide provides a list of distinguishing characteristics of the 
CLT. I think that the primary distinction is that of the level of formal organization required 
for a functional CLT. 


A Community Land Trust was defined as: “a legal entity, a quasi-public body, 
chartered to hold land in stewardship for all mankind present and future while protecting 
the legitimate use-rights of its residents.” It addresses “the fundamental questions of 
allocation, continuity and exchange.” 


The III promoted the idea of social responsible investment: “Putting your money 
where your hearts are.” 


There were a number of definitions. The key idea of a “trust,” for example, came 
from Borsodi’s idea of “trusterty.” Property, which is created, can be owned; but “the 
atmosphere, rivers, lakes, seas, natural forests, and mineral resources of the earth ... 
[which] do not come into existence as a result of human labor, cannot be morally owned; 
they can only be held in trust.” The land trust distinguishes between property, what is built 
and can be owned and sold, and trusterty, which are those other things, held in common, in 
perpetuity, preserved and cannot be sold. 


With the emergence of the sustainability movement in the 1970s, there was more 
interest in conservation of natural resources and of the environment. There was more 
receptivity to putting land into perpetual trusts. 


The Guide suggest that the barriers to the idea of land trust are more psychological 
than economic or political. The CLT is a viable alternative and a much-needed tool for 
social and economic reform. New Communities, where a new town was being developed, 
was described as “the best example of the land trust concept as developed in this guide.” 
But the concept can also be applied to existing communities. Chapter Two describes a long 
list of exemplary efforts developed around the world and in the US. 


Chapter Three describes the New Communities project in some detail. 


Chapter Four describes getting started. It makes a distinction between trusteeship 
and local control. It suggests work be done to achieve a workable balance between them 
for each community. And it appears that there is a wide range of options. A group forming 
a land trust defines its rules. People becoming members must understand the conditions 
under which they will live. A regional trusteeship, which may hold any number of 
properties, has the advantage of legal and economic resiliency. Each community, however, 
can be essentially self-governing within the rules established for the trust. Borsodi, I 
should add, held that once the community was formed, the trust deed was to be transferred 
to them and they thus became independent. The money could then be invested again. He 
also believed it was better to start with an existing community than to try to create a new 
one. 
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Chapter Five describes the internal organization of anew community land trust. It 
provides instruction for developing the organization and trust. 


The Guide is a practical manual. It continues with chapters on land selection and 
purchase, financing, land use and social planning, utilization of the land, and “taxation, 
zoning, building and sanitation codes.” 


The final chapter is a “Mandate for Action.” It lists “at least four paths for action 
[that] appear realistic for creating relatively large-scale, significant community land trusts: 


1. New Rural or Urban Communities for the Primary Benefit of Poor or Minority 
Groups. 

2. Broad-Based Effort with Legislative Emphasis 

3. Trusteeship of Scarce Resources 

4. Regional Land Trust Formed from Existing Communities. 


Examples are given. 


There is an appendix of basic documents drawn from Voluntown, Bryn Gweled, and 
New Communities charters; a copy of Borsodi’s original Independence Foundation, Inc. 
“Indenture for the Possession of Land,” “Lease for Possession of Land” from Bryn Gweled 
Homesteads, Jewish National Fund’s “Contract for Lease of a Farm,” Bryn Gweled 
“Mortgaging Property on Leased Land,” and “New Community Memorandum regarding 
Intersem’s Service.” 


A selected Bibliography is provided. 
Short biographies of staff are included at the end of the document. 
ICE Course Change 


In 1979 there was a situation at ICE that led to the resignation of the staff and most 
of the board. Chuck Matthei became executive director and moved ICE to Greenfield, 
Massachusetts. 


Bob Swann and Susan Witt founded the E. F. Schumacher Society in 1980. This 
organization continues to be a major player in the CLT movement. It also houses E. F. 
Schumacher’s library and records. The archives of III] and ICE were subsequently sent 
there. 


John Emmeus Davis (a former ICE staff member and CLT leader in his own right) 
wrote an excellent history of the Community Land Trust movement, his Origins and 
Evolution of the Community Land Trust in the United States, which can be downloaded at 
this link 91. Davis called Matthei the CLT movement’s Johnny Appleseed. Perhaps inspired 
by Bhave, Matthei traveled back and forth across the country, by car rather than on foot, to 
talk to anyone who would listen. He focused on urban CLTs. The first urban CLT was 
established in Cincinnati, Ohio in 1980. Over the next ten years or so he steadily built ICE 
staff to 21 employees with a multi-million-dollar fund. 





91 Davis’ Origins and Evolution of the Community Land Trust in the United States can be downloaded at this link: https://community- 
wealth.org/sites/clone.community-wealth.org/files/downloads/report-davis14.pdf 
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A lot of energy went into spreading the CLT movement. The Community Land Trust: 
A Guide to a New Model of Land Tenure in America provided a strategic framework. Other 
publications and presentations followed. Matthei put together a team to write The 
Community Land Trust Handbook, published by Rodale in 1982. It pulled together 
experience gained with urban CLTs. 


In 1985 ICE began a series of conferences with nonprofit lenders out of which came 
the National Association of Community Development Loan Funds, chaired by Matthei for its 
first five years. The first national CLT Conference was held in 1987. 


In 1990 Matthei moved on from ICE to establish the Equity Trust with a focus on 
agriculture and partnerships between CLTs and Community Supported Agriculture (CSA). 
He developed a web site. 


In 1990 the CLT model became a national standard when it was incorporated into 
the National Affordable Housing Act. The CLT definition was written into the Housing and 
Community Developed Act in 1992. With public funding becoming more widely available, 
municipalities became increasing involved in organizing land trust for affordable housing. 


Matthei also worked to build regional coalitions such as PaciVic Northwest in 1999 
and in Minnesota in 2003. In 2005 the Florida Housing Coalition created the Florida CLT 
Institute. The following year the National CLT Network established an academy for 
research, development, publishing and training in best practices. This sounds very much 
like Borsodi’s mission with the III. 


In 2008 ICE moved to SpringVield, Massachusetts. ICE was then absorbed into the 
National Housing Trust (NHT) and ICE came to an end. NHT retained the Institute for 
Community Economics. 


I would recommend the Roots and Branches web site, co-founded by Davis, (link?) 
for some excellent history of the CLT movement. 


A Ralph Borsodi Legacy 


Henry George suggested putting land into public trust in his 1879 Progress and 
Poverty, an internationally bestselling book advocating land reform. Borsodi had 
championed this idea but he noted that land reform had made very limited progress. The 
Dayton experiment was a bitter pill for him. He created the private land trust. Borsodi 
worked tirelessly over the years to promote personal and community independence. His 
connection with the Gramdan movement in India was a catalyst for taking the next step and 
it was a major evolution in land reform. 


At this writing (2020) it has been 83 years since Borsodi established the 
Independence Foundation, his innovative model of a land trust, acquired funding and began 
his first land trust community. It has been 53 years since Borsodi established the 
International Independence Institute. In a very real sense, Borsodi and friends created a 
practice to realize Henry George’s idea of land going into the public domain. As this 
chapter demonstrates we owe him a great deal - for a lot of innovations - but particularly 


92 Roots and Branches web site: http://cltroots.org 
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for the CLT. Transition Centre is building on that legacy. Our objective is Resilient 
Communities. 
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16: Borsodi’s Constant Currency 


Two economic conditions were always of great concern to Borsodi: recession and 
inflation. Borsodi, as noted, was an economist. His move to a homestead and advocacy of 
family self-sufficiency was largely a solution to economic variables. He took his family out 
of New York City in 1920 due largely to a post-war recession and rising rental rates. There 
was also a lethal pandemic. 


Economic variability is built into the capitalist system. Its economy by and large 
defines a society. It was then national in scope; today global. Borsodi’s book, This Ugly 
Civilization, was a critique of the centralized 
economic system. It was coincidentally 
published just as the Great Depression 
started. A back-to-the-land movement was 
seen by many as a way of providing families 
out of work with a degree of security by 
raising their own food. Borsodi wanted to 
develop small, self-reliant communities. He 


liked the idea of a barter economy, but he at SF G 
knew a monetary system was still needed. NSTAN 
ORS (Q) DU CO 


The idea came to fruition in 1972 with his 
development of an inflation-proof local “HE 
currency, the Constant. 









i 





In his autobiography, Bob Swann told of his involvement with Borsodi and the 
development of the Constant. Borsodi took on this project in the Spring of 1972. He was 
83 [Swann had his age as 87]. We should recall that Borsodi was working on his Wealth 
and Illth book at this time. Borsodi developed the Constant and it quickly became popular 
around Exeter. His health taking a turn for the worse, he asked Swann to give him a hand. 
Swann said he was joined by leading Georgist Eric Hansh and two other part-time workers, 
including one person to work from an office in Exeter. Swann said he was able to convince 
Borsodi to write a small book about the project. It was published posthumously (1989) 
with the title Inflation and the Coming Keynesian Catastrophe: A Story of the Exeter 
Experiments with Constants. It is 113 pages and available from the Center for a New 
Economics (link) %°. 

The official story of Borsodi’s experiment in local currency was told by Bob Swann 
and in Borsodi’s book. There is, I found in the Borsodi archives at the University of New 
Hampshire, a bit more to the story. There was also a beginning to it nearly thirty years 
earlier with Borsodi’s Inflation is Coming: A Practical Post-War Plan (1945). It was a very 
popular book. 


As has been my practice, I will briefly summarize the main ideas from Borsodi’s two 
books. I will then report what I have to extend the story. 


93 Borsodi’s Inflation book: https://centerforneweconomics.org/publications /inflation-and-the-coming-keynesian-catastrophe/ 
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Inflation is Coming 


Borsodi wrote that his Inflation is Coming was his only best seller. He reported it 
sold some 500,000 copies in several issues. It was first published as bulletin (No. 33) of the 
Research Division of the School of Living, by Bayard Lane, Inc. Publishers, Suffern, N. Y. in 
1945 and later by the Baker and Taylor Co., in New York City. It was an 8 % by 11 format, 
62 pages. Cost was $1.00. 


By the 1948 edition, we learn that Inflation is Coming had gone through nine 
printings, a total of 250,000 copies. There were revisions of the third and eighth editions. | 
have reviewed both the second (original) and ninth editions. 


The early issues had a dramatic cover in red. It carried the caption “This book tells 
you what you can do to SAVE YOUR FAMILY from the worst financial disaster in history.” 
Borsodi feared that there would be a complete economic collapse after World War II. The 
subtitle was “A Practical Post-war Plan.” Borsodi, as author, was hailed as “A world famous 
economist” who “tells you what to do now before it is too late.” 


The story actually started with a speech Borsodi made on September 15, 1943 in 
New York City to an audience of over 500 people. He was introduced by the famous 
novelist Pearl S. Buck. The title of the presentation was “What Americans Can Do About the 
Postwar Collapse.” Borsodi provided a long list of distinguished leaders who took part in 
the discussion. Obviously, a lot of people were taking Borsodi seriously. 


Borsodi was introduced as “author, lecturer, economist, and philosopher,” and as 
founder of the School of Living Research Institute. He was described as a consulting 
economist for, among others, R. H. Macy and Co., the largest retailer in the country; the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, the largest business association of its kind in 
American, another “largest” in its field and “dozens of other corporations and institutions.” 
It was noted that in his acclaimed This Ugly Civilization he had asserted that “America was 
heading toward a great disaster.” That claim was vindicated when the Great Depression 
occurred shortly after the book was published. 


What is the School of Living? 


Borsodi explained that his School of Living was established in 1934 “primarily as an 
institution for research and experiments in adult education.” He added that some $300,000 
(equivalent to roughly $4.7 million in 2021%) had been spent on research and that a series 
34 bulletins had been published to “make available in compact form the results.” 


Borsodi wrote that the purpose clause of the [New York State] Charter of the School 
included: 


I. “The general object of this Association is the study, development, promotion and 
demonstration of the principles and practices of normal living. 


II. “In furtherance of the above general object, this Association shall devote itself to the 
scientific study of how human beings should live and how family life and community life in 
American may be normalized; shall promote the organization of town and township 
Schools of Living; shall encourage Extension assistance by Universities to the panels of local 


94 | believe this figure likely includes land acquisition and construction. 
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Schools of Living, and shall promote leadership by educators and professional, qualified 
men and women in local communities through the influence extended by them through 
adult education. 


It was noted that the outbreak of the war in 1941 brought the Suffern School 
experiment to a close so Borsodi begin writing [what became Education and Living (1948)]. 


In 1945, after a series of conferences in Chicago, the School of Living Institute was 
incorporated in Ilinois with Carl Vrooman, formerly Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, as 
Chancellor and Mildred Loomis as Dean. The office was listed as Brookville, Ohio, Mildred’s 
Lane’s End homestead, where the School of Living Headquarters had been moved that year. 
The stated purpose of the Institute was to “conduct conferences and seminars in many 
cities, and local chapters and Schools of Living are being organized under its auspices.” 


We have one report on a conference sponsored by the Institute, in Lehigh Valley, 
Pennsylvania in 1945. Borsodi’s closing comments were reported to be a summary of how 
the six wars the United States has been involved in were financed and that following each 
was an economic downturn. Due to the massive indebtedness incurred by the US 
government through the Great Depression and World War II, he predicted an even more 
massive recession to follow the war. 


Following Borsodi’s presentation, Paul Keene, formerly a director of the School of 
Living at Suffern and then beginning a (highly successful) natural food farm and business in 
Pennsylvania, discussed what is needed to start a local School of Living. 


What People Should Do 


The text of Borsodi’s speech on inflation and “What People Should Do,” was 
published in full in Inflation is Coming. This speech is long, and I think it likely that for 
publication purposes, a lot of charts and illustrations were added. As was Borsodi’s style, it 
was exhaustively detailed. I think this is the best place to start, with a brief summary of the 
highlights of that speech. 


The war, Borsodi noted, was yet to be concluded. D-Day, we should note was still 
eight months away. Yet plans were already flying around about what should be done after 
the war. 


That future, he asserted, is not reliably known. But there are patterns to the history 
of war and one such is an inflationary period following their end. Given the massive war 
effort and indebtedness, one could deduce that we could expect an event on the order of a 
great dam breaking down and flooding the valley in which we live. Borsodi used another 
metaphor, from Noah and the flood. Knowing what was coming, Noah started to build his 
ark before the rains began. 


Of the many plans, from capitalist to communist, Borsodi asserted that there is a 
common assumption - that there will be no runaway inflation after the war. The post-war 
blueprints, and he said he had studied many of them, all essentially proposed a continued 
expansion of industry and that Washington will be able to finance it. 


95 Keene’s Walnut Acres farm is currently being restored and put back into business by a group of interested parties. 
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The assumptions are wrong: Borsodi proclaimed that “Inflation Cannot Be 
Halted.” He made no bones about it: “the American dollar,” he said, “in which we pin our 
faith will go the way of the French franc, the Italian lira, the German mark, and the Russian 
ruble.” Borsodi noted the runaway inflation in Germany and Austria following World War I 
(which led to the rise of Hitler). Most of his audience had experienced the Great 
Depression. There was, thus, a real foreboding in his audience. 


id 


Borsodi went into some detail about “Six Great Fiscal Episodes in American History.’ 
What these had in common, he said were that during each of them, the nation: 


1. Fought a war 

Incurred annual deficits 

Debt rose markedly 

Currency rose sharply 

Following them came a post-war recession 


aah agit 


The only difference was that before the first five wars, the economy was in good 
shape. Prior to World War II was the Great Depression and an already high public debt. 


Borsodi provided a chart, that went across four pages, covering 155 years, year by 
year, from 1790 to 1945 on which he represented the state of the US economy and 
wholesale prices. He identified each period of prosperity and economic depression. As can 
be seen in this image, the last part of the chart, the shaded areas for both the Depression 
and for war expenditures are unusually large. I would like to point out that the Wholesale 
Prices index is at it highest immediately following World War I. There was also, as noted, a 
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lethal pandemic at that time®®. The chart following shows inflation since the beginning of 
the 20 century to just before the 2020 pandemic for comparison. 


Borsodi’s main point, in looking at post-war inflation, came down to the per capita 
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debt burden. He noted that the per capita Price Inflation for All items since 1913 
debt on the eve of the US entering World peo pe Op gees a 
War I was $11.96. On the eve of entering 
World War II, in 1941, after ten years of 
deficit spending, it was $367.68 “for each 
man, woman and child in the United 
States.” By 1943 the per capita debt was 
$1,015.19 and expected to reach 
$1,519.66 by the end of 1944; or over 
$4,000 per family. The update for 1945, 
at the end of the war, was $7,960 per BOSSE At Ont WE, HE ee Oa 
family (with little change in 1948). The average family income in 1945 was $2,595. 
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What can you do about it? 


Borsodi had much to say about where to go with the inflation problem. What causes 
inflation to start with? He discussed the role of government and Wall Street. Well, it’s 
really a problem of government. Borsodi had nothing good to say about the fiscal policy of 
the New Deal administration. And governments, in general, he said, are the cause of 
inflation. 


So, what do we do? Borsodi wrote: “The true American tradition was expressed by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson long before the dawn of the New Deal in his essay on “Self-Reliance.” 
Borsodi prefaced that comment with this one: “The real American tradition is self-help.” 
Self-reliance is not depending on government or big business. It depends on the individual, 
the family and the neighborhood ®. 


96 The 2020 Recession, as we all know, was precipitated by a lethal global pandemic. 


97 Borsodi would elaborate these three themes in Education and Living. 
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Borsodi offered five suggestions to what can be done. But first, three premises: 


1. The fiscal collapse after the war is inevitable and inescapable 
2. There will be post-war nation-wide unemployment 
3. After the war there will be a world-wide business depression. 


Borsodi clarified each of these points. 
Borsodi’s five-fold plan included: 


1. Decentralization. It’s up to us, not the government. 

2. Land and Home; a nation-wide back-to-the-land movement. Security, freedom 
from want, life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, come from working the land 
to raise food, erect shelter, cut fuel and produce other necessities of life. Large 
tracts of land could be acquired by “self-liquidating land associations.” 

3. Money - a stable medium of exchange. It would be locally issued, managed by a 
Local Monetary Commission. Script would be issued only against deposits of 
staple commodities or merchandise in local warehouses. The script would be 
redeemed in the purchase of these commodities. Borsodi established a set of 
rules about how this system would be managed. 

4. Trade. Again, by local initiatives, not banks or government. Local retailers and 
wholesalers would provide the leadership. 

5. Education for Leadership. This must start immediately. Existing local 
educational institutions could do the job. 


In regard to the final point, at this time Borsodi was already turning his entire 
attention to the problem of adult education. His Education and Living was published as the 
Inflation project came to a close. He then went on to establish the University of Melbourne 
and then to India where he worked with local agrarians and educators to reinforce a 
decentralized, agriculturally based model along the lines favored by Gandhi. He was asked 
to develop curricula material for university students in India. His premise was that people 
must be educated to understand how things work and what to do to solve their problems. 


1945 


Nearly two years after Borsodi made his speech, just as the war was grinding to an 
end in the Pacific, a committee of the School of Living formed to publish it and asked 
Borsodi for further clarification. They asked him to answer five question. He submitted 
those answer with a cover letter August 8, 1945. I will cite each of those questions and 
summarize his answer. 


I. “What should a family do NOW with its savings and bank deposits in order to 
avoid their becoming worth less and less, and perhaps entirely worthless, 
before the coming inflation is over? 


He explained how banks work and what they did with their deposits. Banks lend 
more money than they have. During economic depressions, depositors begin to withdraw 
their money and banks close. Many lose their savings. 


Borsodi advised families to withdraw their saving now and invest them in tangible 
and productive property. He listed ten such assets. At the top of the list is land, enough 
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land with the resources for a self-sufficient homestead. Next came improvements on the 
land to increase its productivity, shelter and other buildings, productive home equipment, 
agricultural equipment, livestock, commodities that could be readily stored such as lumber, 
coal, wheat, copper and lead, a family business operation, investments in education and, if 
there is enough, additional real estate investment. 


There is a brief note added in 1948 that since 1943 “almost half of their savings has 
been wiped out.” 


II. “What should a family do NOW with its stocks and bonds in order to avoid 
their becoming worth less and less as inflation comes? 


Borsodi started by defining stocks and bonds and goes into some detail about their 
trade. Regarding stocks, his advice is to either sell them or invest in tangible and 
productive property. He seems to have had no use for bonds. 


III. “What should a family do NOW about its life insurance in order to prevent 
the protection it from becoming worth less and less as inflation proceeds? 


He explained what insurance is and how it operates. He offered three ways to 
achieve protection. His first option is again investment in real estate, a family homestead. 
Throughout history, multi-generational farms have provided old-age security and for those 
who have been disabled by illness or accident. I think Borsodi is less clear about serious 
illness and hospitalization. He suggested a monetary estate to cover such expenses. 


Borsodi explained how life insurance works and then gave his advice, which is 
generally favorable. He first suggested finding a competent insurance counsellor, not an 
insurance agent, to plan for the needs of the family. Nonetheless, as inflation occurs, the 
purchasing power of the policy will decline over time. In another 1948 note, Borsodi 
observed that half the value of pre-war insurance policies had already been lost. 


IV. “What should a family do NOW in preparation for the time the dollar is 
rendered worth less and less by inflation? What should families dependent 
upon salaries or wages do? What should families dependent upon pensions 
or savings do? What should families who look to social security for support 
(in the event of unemployment) do? 


Again, Borsodi’s advice is to get back to the land and “utilizing the labor of the 
members of the family to producing food clothing, shelter and fuel and anything else which 
they can learn how to make for themselves,” rather than work for wages. That, of course, 
had been his mission since 1920 and articulated in his Flight From the City. 


V. “What should families do NOW in preparation for the time when depression 
or unemployment reduces or wipes out their income and makes it impossible 
for them to pay their debts? What should they do to protect themselves 
against the possibility of the foreclosure of their homes or farms? 


The problem is the heavy indebtedness of American families. Borsodi’s advice is to 
get out of debt by using savings, selling their bonds and canceling expensive forms of life 
insurance policies and, above all, pay off the mortgage on their homestead as quickly as 
possible. 
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I should note that Mildred Loomis and her husband John did exactly that, at about 
this time, with their homestead and for a quarter of a century, until John’s death, produced 
95% of their own food; leaving enough time in her life to support the School of Living. 


1948 


In 1948, five years after Borsodi’s speech, with the third edition of Inflation is 
Coming, he contributed a new section, then Part I., “What the Nation Should Do.” He said he 
was asked if anything had happened to change his advice since 1945. His answer was that 
people needed to know the truth about the US monetary system. 


He started by noting that the President had called Congress into special session in 
November 1947, quoting “his exact words: ‘Today inflation stands as an ominous threat to 
the prosperity we have achieved. ... We already have an alarming degree of inflation. And, 
even more alarming, it is getting worse.” The President was seeking the power to control 
prices, wages, agriculture and industry. But, said Borsodi, unless we understand the cause 
of inflation, and the leaders do not, and the public is not informed, we cannot solve the 
problem. 


Coming out of the war, there was an accumulation of savings. Lacking production, a 
supply - demand problem, prices rose. Over the course of the war, the monetary supply 
increased more than 400%. The consumer index increased about 40% (1946). In 1947 it 
increased another 20% and appeared to be on a steady climb. 


Peaks and valleys occur but the trend is always towards inflation. At the end of the 
war, it took four dollars to buy what you could get before it. For that matter, it took $15.00 
in 2020 to buy what one dollar did at the end of the war. 


Borsodi offered three proposals: What the nation could do, what a community could 
do, and what a family could do. And again, this was the year he published Education and 
Living which provided his solution in considerable detail and introduced the problem- 
centered framework for education. 


Borsodi concluded that government should take a minimal role. He asserted that we 
could create a more stable local monetary system and outlined the commodity-based 
currency that we will see him trying to put into effect 25 years later. 


Finale’ 


In final analysis Borsodi got it wrong. The nation began an economic boom of 
unprecedented scale. In fact, there was a rare national surplus in 1947. Borsodi was, 
however, by no means alone in his concern about a post-war collapse. A lot of influential 
people were engaged in that conversation. But it just didn’t happen. The government 
played a role in promoting a return of prosperity and it took off following 1947, bringing 
the inflation campaign to an end until the 1970s when inflation began to soar again, but for 
different reasons. 


The US also undertook the Marshall (George C., Former General of the Army and 
then Secretary of State) Plan to invest billions of dollars into European recovery. In those 
days, a billion dollars was considered real money. The G. I. Bill, in addition to keeping 
returning service people out of the work force for several years, trained and educated a 
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now civilian army to take their places in the ranks of a modernized industry. The Cold War 
started with the Soviet Union and a hot war began in Korea. Civil Defense started with 
duck and cover exercises in schools and bomb shelters in back yards and became a national 
policy. There was an even greater sense of doom in the nuclear age. So too did a DIY 
culture of home crafts. The 1950s became a legendary decade. The suburbs spread, 
highways were built, and commercial jets took to the sky. Atomic energy became a dream 
of the future, as did travel into space. Televisions became ubiquitous. Advances in 
communications and computers surged. In a very real sense, this was a third industrial 
revolution. 


Should we fault Borsodi for an egregious error in economic prediction? Curiously, 
even his detractors seem to have overlooked this stage in his career. And the inflation 
phobia continues to this day. There are uncounted economist, Cassandras and hucksters 
with a vast array of economic theories. Take your choice. Our political system is clearly 
divided by economic ideology. And the national debt soars to ever-increasing heights. 


Borsodi himself seems to have been unfazed by the setback. The late 1940s was 
also a turning point for him. He had turned daily management of the School of Living over 
to Mildred Loomis and was focused on writing. His wife died after a long battle with 
cancer, he sold Dogwoods, moved to Florida in 1950 and remarried. 


From 1950 until the late 1960s Borsodi continued his focus on education. He tooka 
tour of Asia exploring the impact of western industrialization, returned to Florida to start a 
university, returned to India for several years where he wrote his Decentralist Manifesto 
and The Education of the Whole Man, and settling back in the US, in Exeter, New Hampshire, 
finished the last of the proposed series of books started with Education and Living, his 1968 
Seventeen Problems of Man and Society. 


Borsodi turned 80 in 1968. He had started the first of two projects that arguably 
were his most lasting contributions. The first was the Community Land Trust, which see in 
a separate chapter. The second was the Constant currency. In the 1970s inflation did 
become runaway and the cause of national alarm. We will now turn to that story. 


Inflation and the Coming Keynesian Catastrophe 


As noted, this is the title of a book containing Borsodi’s position papers on the 
currency experiment in Exeter published well after his death. Bob Swann said he had 
asked for the book and in his introduction to it, started with the comment that Borsodi had 
“almost singlehandedly launched the ‘Exeter Experiment.” Swann, in his autobiography, 
reported that the story started while Borsodi was at a health resort in 1972 near 
Escondido, California (a bit north of San Diego). Borsodi had seen an article in the New 
York Times about the inflation problem that got him thinking. He set down to draft what he 
called the “Escondido Memorandum.” 


Inflation had risen to nearly 10% in the US just after the start of World War II, 
declined, hit 12.5% in 1947, declined and then began a steady rise, year by year, beginning 
in the last years of the 1960s. Curiously, by 1972, as can be seen in the above chart, the 
inflation rate was in a trough but was again beginning to rise and would reach a record 
high from the mid-1970s and into the early 1980s. 
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In the background, as noted, in 1971, President Nixon had ended the convertibility 
of the dollar to gold. Asa result of inflation there had been a run on gold so Nixon puta 
stop to it but that only further accelerated inflation. It was also an ideological political ploy 
to reverse the policies of the Bretton Woods agreement, which is to say, Keynesianism. 


Returning to Exeter, Borsodi consulted with a banker friend and Treasury 
Department officials and organized his program to develop an inflation-proof currency. 


Real money must be redeemable by something of value. The Constant was based on 
Irving Fisher’s “staple dollar” and Frank Graham’s and Benjamin Graham’s “international 
commodity reserve currency.” The commodity basket, a collection of 30 commodities, 
which would ensure a stable anchor for the currency, was describe by Borsodi in Inflation 
is Coming. The “basket of commodities” provides the reserve. There is thus real value 
behind such a currency. And it doesn’t, theoretically, vary over time. That list of 
commodities was listed on the back of the printed Constant note (see below). 


The initial Exeter Experiment was successful. The local newspaper editor, a friend 
of Borsodi’s, supported it. Two local banks, one in New York City, businesses and even 
local government accepted the currency. There were about 100,000 Constants in 
circulation the first year. One Constant had about twenty-two cents purchasing power. 
Swann reported that few people sought to redeem their constants in dollars as the 
experiment ended. There were kept as souvenirs. 


Borsodi’s Background Ideas 


The Inflation and the Coming Keynesian Catastrophe book gives more of the story. 
Let’s start with the Escondido Memorandum, March 3, 1972, which is printed in full as 
Appendix C of Inflation. It listed a number of questions, which I will briefly summarize: 


e Cana stable measure of value be established? 

e Coulda “basket of currencies” be used to replace gold as a monetary 
standard? How about a “basket of commodities?” 

e How would you develop accounting for that? There was a note about an 
international organization and a system of arbitrage. 

e Borsodi suggested a one-year experiment, approved by the Federal Reserve 
System [and Treasury Department] working with local banks. He wondered 
what it would cost to fund such an experiment and the staff necessary to 
support it. 


I should note that at least some of Borsodi’s thoughts were retrospective (he 
finished the book apparently in 1977). By and large, however, they had deep roots in 
research he had done over the years. In short, the world economic system was a mess and 
unless that mess was fixed, you couldn’t undertake serious social reform. None of the 
Presidential economic advisors (of the previous or present administrations) knew what to 
do about it. Most, of course, were Keynesian. Fact is, inflation is the result of what they 
thought was right, said Borsodi. 


The problem was that these people had forgotten, Borsodi opined - what was 
already known. Borsodi used a term of his sociologist friend Pitirim Sorokin who called 
this phenomenon “amnesiacs.” Borsodi listed a number of what he considered sources of 
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economic theory going back to Hamilton and Jefferson, Henry Georg of course, Irving 
Fisher, Samuel Jevons, F. A. Hayek, Frank D. Graham, Jan Goudrian and Benjamin Graham. 
Not all were favorably mentioned - Hamilton’s plutocracy beating Jefferson’s democracy, 
for example, Borsodi noted. Most were simply forgotten. 


Borsodi laid the blame for the problems of our monetary system first at the feet of 
Hamilton. And the Keynesians of the day had a pseudo-economics. Their policy was 
deliberate, a product of the Bretton Woods conference in 1944; it is dishonest, exploitive, 
unnecessary, in short, it is a lie to suggest that just a little bit of inflation is OK. 


Borsodi wrote a chapter on Keynesianism. It is a global philosophy, he said, of the 
International Monetary Fund, which it created. He observed that in 30 years, since Bretton 
Woods, the US dollar has lost two-thirds of its purchasing power. He used the term 
“debased” in place of “inflation.” 


Borsodi charted the course of the value of the US dollar, a job he said he found very 
difficult to accomplish given the variability of statistical standards, starting in 1793 when 
the dollar came into legal existence. 


Borsodi’s Response 


Borsodi described the events that led up to his Escondido Memorandum, starting 
with the talk he made in 1943 to over 500 people (above). He had predicted a catastrophic 
depression following the war then. He elaborated his thesis from that talk with his 
Inflation is Coming in 1945. It sold, we are told again, nearly a half-million copies. 


Borsodi and his wife, he wrote, were wintering at a resort near Escondido in 1972. 
He was working on his Wealth and IIIth°8. As noted elsewhere, I have reviewed the rather 
extensive files of notes and cut-and-paste (literally) typescript for that book. I think it 
would make an interesting study for a future scholar. He realized, he said, that he needed 
something more than just another book. He decided to launch a stable currency 
experiment. Two banks in Exeter agreed to support him. 


At the time, the School of Living was holding a series of conferences (mostly 
organized by Mildred Loomis) on “The Human Future.” One was scheduled at Conway, 
New Hampshire (a short distance north of Borsodi’s home) in June 1972. The first 
Constants went to 300 people then. They were offered at the rate of $.22 per Constant in 1, 
5,10, 25 and 100 denominations. 


Borsodi, it was reported in Inflation, concluded the experiment a year later when he 
felt confident that it was a viable model and due to his advancing age. 


Bob Swann, as noted, said he had convinced Borsodi to write about the experiment 
and Borsodi complied in his usual manner, which is to say rather exhaustively. Borsodi 
gave considerable thought to the practicality of continuing the experiment. And he made it 
clear that it must not be controlled by a government. But there were problems yet to be 
solved. Such as, how do you manage such an independent currency? Another problem was 
that of how to establish the “basket of commodities.” There would have to be a reserve of 


98 The Wealth and illth manuscript was subsequently lost by the publisher 
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those commodities in storage somewhere to support the value of the currency. Both 
problems, Borsodi stated, he had resolved. 


As it turns out, the experiment was not over after a year. Archival documents 
suggest that the Exeter Experiment was far more than an experiment. From the beginning 
the term “International” occurred in the organizational names. As we will see, there is 
much more to the story than reported in Inflation. 


More Than an Experiment 
First, another version of the Exeter Experiment. 


I found that Borsodi incorporated Independent Arbitrage International (IAI) in 1972 
using his home address. He organized the (IAI) as a non-profit organization. It seems to 
have been a serious undertaking from the start. 


On its letterhead it listed a committee of sixteen “Observers and Advisors.” There 
are four bankers, two lawyers, the editor of the Exeter newspaper, a representative of the 
University of New Hampshire and others with apparent professional credentials. Mildred 
Loomis is on the list. Dr. Ralph Borsodi is listed as Chairman and Harriet K. Greer, of 
Exeter, Secretary. 


There was an article in The Exeter News-Letter, June 29, 1972 that reported: “The 
first meeting of members of the committee of observers of the Independent Arbitrage 
International met Saturday at the Exeter Inn for luncheon and discussion.” It continued: 
“The IAI is an organization established for the purpose of providing a currency of stable 
value in the face of continued decline in the value of the dollar. Borsodi is chair of the 
group and the discussion was led by him. It is headquartered in Exeter.” There was also a 
note that on the first day Constants were available, 350 were issued to 26 individuals. 


We learn in another article that Professor William R. Hosek, listed as an IAI 
economist, had developed a computer model of 30 commodities listed on the Dow Jones 
index. These commodities, the ones listed on the Constant note, included gold, silver, nine 
other metals and thirteen food staples. 


By August the IAI had an office in Exeter. There were at least two young 
Heathcoter’s, Paul Salstrom and then Richard Sexton, in succession, that worked with 
Borsodi. They were promoting the constant in other communities around Exeter. 


At that time, it was announced that a second phase of the IAI experimented was 
soon to be launched. With the second phase, Borsodi indicated that “What is now being set 
up is an international bank .... The new set-up will make it possible for deposits to be 
made in constants and for checks to be drawn in constants.” The value of the constant 
would not only be stable, but the bank account would pay 3% on the monthly balance. 
Given a then current rate of inflation of 4 - 5%, that would mean that the value of the 
constant would increase 7 - 8% per year. 


Borsodi announced the “Phase Two of the Exeter Alternative Currency Experiments” 
at the School of Living Festival at Fairfield, Pennsylvania on September 6, 1972. Four 
checking accounts were opened during the conference. Deposits could be made at two 
banks in Exeter and the First National Bank of Boston, the largest bank in New England. 
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There was, in fact, only one checking account at each bank against which depositor could 
write checks. Eighty-five percent of the deposits were placed in an interest-bearing 
account and depositors received three percent interest if they had a daily balance of € 500 
or more (equal to $111.11). There was a depositor “kit” with detailed instructions about 
managing the Constant account. It , 
listed fees associated with the 
account. These fees were in dollars 
and cents. By the end of November 
1972, nineteen checking accounts had 
been opened with an average of just 
under $300 and an average of just less 
than six checks per account. There 4 : hthein eae 
was $11,835.58 in deposits and : 3 | Tha ot SF 
$5,414.67 in checks. Note, this A ) ee 
accounting was also done in dollars. 
The majority of the accounts were 
individual, but Phillips Exeter 
Academy had one as did a local store 
and a dentist in Exeter. Three stores 
in Exeter accepted Constants. Exeter 
government accepted Constants to 
pay parking fees. Ten of the fifteen 





- ers j —? 
personal accounts were out of state. leer . enn oa wattiacie 
By the end of the year, the rate of new 


accounts was accelerating. 





Borsodi was trying to get the University of New Hampshire to set up a “top-level” 
international conference which he apparently wanted to call “Bretton Woods II.” 


Borsodi went to Luxembourg in April 1973 to incorporate a new, non-profit, 
international, organization. The name was changed form Independent Arbitrage 
International (IAI) to International Foundation for Independence (IFI) and the Constant 
and banking account transferred to the new organization. Borsodi also visited Paris and 
London for talks with others interested in an international banking organization. He noted 
that inflation was roughly twice as high in Europe as in the US. 


Borsodi added that those who became Active Members would have voting privileges 
and full control of the IFI. He further indicated that charters were being investigated for 
Switzerland, Lichtenstein, Lebanon, the Bahamas and the Netherlands Antilles (Curacao). 
All of these countries had liberal money exchange policies. There would be an 
International Development Bank. The First National Bank of Boston was on board. There 
were IAI deposits already in London. There was a vision of a large network of local banks 
participating. 


The JAI, Borsodi announced, would be dissolved and all of its assets transferred to 
IFI. A coinage was planned staring in March 1973, in silver in the US due to restrictions on 
minting gold coins, with the “Humantis” logo on one side. Humantis is Latin for human. 
The terms “Libertus” and “Natura” were also used. Arbitrage would be done through a 
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computer program at the University of New Hampshire using the monthly values of thirty 
commodities drawn from data on international markets. 


Also, in April 1973, writing from Luxembourg on the 25th, Borsodi further reported 
on the formation of the IFI. He reported that the volume of deposits in IAI had increased 
considerably during the previous two months and it made it clear that it was time to 
develop a more robust organization capable of administering the Constant. There were 
temporary offices in Luxembourg and London, as well as the office in Exeter, and 
temporary officers named: Ralph Borsodi, President; Frederick Perry first Vice-president; 
Ronald Burgus, of York England, second Vice-President; Harriet Greer, Secretary; and David 
Myddelton of Bedford, England, Treasurer. 


Borsodi noted that inflation was rampant in all of the members of the International 
Monetary Fund and that a conference with them was proposed to be held in Luxembourg 
late in June 1973. Governments issuing money should not be taken for granted, he added. 
He had further criticism of the policies, now adopted by the free world, from the Bretton 
Woods conference. 


Borsodi reported three things accomplished during his stay in Luxembourg. First, 
the IFI was activated. Accounts in Constants, in francs and in dollars were opening in the 
Banque Internatinale a Luxembourg and in the Bank of Boston, S. A, which is the 
Luxembourg branch of the First National Bank of Boston. Second, arrangements had been 
made for the printing of the IFI Constant. They would be printed in Europe in four 
denominations (see sample below). 


In meetings in London, ten people had become members of the IFI and two had 
agreed to become officers. An advisory committee, with Richard J. King as Secretary, had 
been organized to promote the Constant in England. Two banks had become depositories 
in England, the First National Bank of Boston in London and Barclay’s International Bank, 
Ltd. Barclay’s, Borsodi noted, had branches around the world. The Guardian had 
interviewed him, and a seven-column piece was published under the title “The Constant the 
New Currency to Beat Inflation.” 


Finally, plans were moving forward to issue a coinage in England. “There will be 
three golden globes, one-quarter, one-half, and one-ounce of pure gold; two silver globes, 
one-half once and one-ounce, and four coins for small change in denominations of 1 
Constant, 50 Penny, 25 Penny and 10 Penny.” 


Attached to this letter I found a four-page report, “The Story of the Constant.” It was 
undated and unsigned, but clearly written after the founding of the IFI, but before the new 
notes were issued. It appears to be addressed to a European audience. I suspect it came 
from the above interview. It explained how the commodity basket system works. It also 
explained the IAI checking system. The Constant system would be financed by trade on the 
commodities market. Rather than storing these commodities, as gold and silver is stored in 
vaults, and in the case of the volume of commodities at far greater cost, they will be 
constantly turned over - bought and sold on a rotating basis. Given the rising rate of 
inflation in the US and even more extreme in Europe, Borsodi was credited with his 
foresight with his best-selling (500,000 copies) Inflation is Coming. 
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In a letter, from The Borsodi Associates, Inc., An Association for the Promotion of 
Education, Exeter, New Hampshire, (a nonprofit Borsodi had founded about a decade 
earlier to publish his books) dated April 28, 1973, Borsodi wrote of his return home, his 
excitement from three weeks in Europe, and plans to move forward with the IFI. 


About this time the new International Foundation for Independence, Inc. letterhead 
appeared with a “Call to Action.” In it is summarized the then 28-year history of the 
International Monetary Funding, starting with the Bretton Woods conference in 1945. 
Keynes was noted as the author of the new global monetary policy. Since then, in 1973, it 
took three dollars to buy what one did then. Until recently, the dollar had been backed by 
gold, but no longer. And the dollar is the reserve currency of the IMF. Borsodi did not see 
that as a promising prospect. It references [nflation is Coming and reiterates the depths of 
the Great Depression. 


In an open letter dated June 18, 1973, from the International Foundation for 
Independence, Inc., with business addresses in Luxembourg, London and Exeter, Borsodi 
informed IFI members that the experiment he had started the year before “has grown to a 
point which calls for the transfer of all its operations to a permanent institution.” The 
experiment “was just too successful.” He asked members to authorize a shift of their 
accounts from the IAI to the IFI. He also noted that all Active Members would have the 
right to vote, in either person or by proxy, to name the Trustees and to take part in 
meetings of the Association. An application blank for membership was enclosed. (Just over 
60 people became members.) In closing, he asked for donations to help fund the 
operations of the IFI. 


The IFI produced a new constant note. It was red instead of the green of the Exeter 
Constant. 


One unit of the LF.I. Money-of-Account, as referred to on the reverse of thi 
» this note, shall ii 
3 bushels Barley 70 bushels Corn 15 bushels Oats ‘ Pe 2G Oil 
30 Ibs. Coc Petroleum Oil 1,250 lbs. Sugar 
ae ine Gon 1,250 Ibs, Rice 4 lbs. 
Pi = ss 60 lbs. Rubber 
: Soe Tr eens 45 ees Jute 10 bushels Soy Beans 40 lbs. Wool 
in the even at the Bearer chooses to rédeem this note in currency in iptien 
may be deferred by the Foundation ace a period of sixty days from the dates of Toone ot Hey foram? sack regen 
her tha 


chooses to redeem it in some curren ‘h : y 1 ss 
iepeta, dhesonimadiere cn dao the one oe he Aganed to the Foundation and which is stamped 


20 barrels Seba. aps ‘otton 85 barrels 


ir 


ion, failure upon 
x Centum per annum for the 


agree to abide by all 
onthly Bulletin of the 


SA TRS 
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As can be seen, rather than 50,000 Constants as the basis for the basket of 
communities, the “unit,” became C 1,000. The list of these commodities can be seen on the 
back of the note. 


In August 1973 Borsodi’s heath took a turn for the worst and management was 
turned over with Bob Swann stepping in. With this shift, a new organization was proposed, 
Arbitrage Intentional, Inc. The organization’s members were Bob Swann, Dr. Richard 
Dewey, Keith Dewey (Dr. Dewey’s son), Harriet Greer who had served as IAI and IFI 
secretary and Terry Mollner. 


Arbitrage International (AI) sent a three-page letter to subscribers, dated January 4, 
1974 to “give you a full account of our plans and decisions as we complete what might be 
considered the first stage of the experiment to establish a commodity backed non- 
inflationary money system begun by Dr. Ralph Borsodi...”. The long-range plans for the 
future. It reported: 


e Asuccessful checking account system “with all accounts kept in Consumer Price 
Index ‘constants,” with 182 account holders with an average of over $100,000 
monthly balance of accounts. 

e Thirty one-year debentures for a total investment of $27,800. 

e Five thousand copies of a bulletin written by Borsodi that “illuminates the 
international monetary crisis and points the direction towards the only 
reasonable solution - a commodity backed currency system.” 

e Itlisted numerous articles that had appeared about the Constant experiment. 

e Dr. Borsodi, it reported, had completed an outline of a series of position papers 
that “will become the basis for the AI as a banking institution.” 


As noted, in his Inflation book, Borsodi developed a series of position papers 
intended as policy guides for the Constant monetary system. Borsodi had, over the years, 
given this issue a great deal of thought. And he had an economic foundation that can be 
found in his Prosperity and Security (1938). The first of these position papers is “On the 
Nature of Inflation.” There are thirteen more of these short chapters. He went into the 
nature of money and outlined his principles regarding money in detail. I don’t think I could 
adequately further summarize these principles. For anyone interested, I recommend 
reading the book. I should note that he had a lot to say about the misuse of money by those 
responsible for the monetary system. 


Arbitrage International had apparently been created to address problems the IFI 
was not designed to do. It would replace the IFI entirely, in fact. Subscribers were told that 
there were two major problems that must be resolved: 


e “How to provide full commodity backing for the constant through arbitrage 
transactions in the commodity market, and 

e “Further research on the development of the international commodity index (the 
true constant.) 


Due to limited resources, AI management had made the following decisions: 


e The experimental checking account system will be discontinued immediately. 
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e Alhas established an Arbitrage Account (savings account) for present depositors 
as an alternative. 

e Alis pursuing research on the International Commodity Index with assistance 
from Harvard Business School and the University of New Hampshire. 

e Alis continuing to explore new promising avenues which could involve all the 
major institutions and businesses in a community. 


More details were given on each of these decisions. The primary reason seems to be 
that management of the system was running several thousands of dollars into the red. 
There were two ways offered for subscribers to help: Invest in Silver Globes (below) and 
invest in the arbitrage account at 6% interest. 


The silver Globe (pictured) was available in two denominations: One ounce for $10 
and half ounce for $5. 





It was announced that the arbitrage account would be used to invest in the 
commodities market. At the time AI had investments in short-term bonds through Merrill 
Lynch and the Exeter Banking Company paying around 8% interest. The two percent 
difference in interest subscribers would get would be used to cover cost. If successful, at 
the end of the year, it was stated that those accounts were to be converted into true 
constant accounts. 


AI was also working with Merrill Lynch towards entrée into the commodities 
market, admittedly a high-risk market. AI expected that higher returns from the market 
would attract investments. 


Keith Dewey signed these letters as Managing Director of AI. He was later replaced 
as Managing Director by Bob Swann. 


It is not clear about the nature of the transition from IFI to AI but it appears to have 
caused some consternation among Borsodi loyalists and particularly IFI members. For one 
thing, the membership organization was replaced by one with an eight-person board. It 
was considered by at least one member to be “less democratic.” Borsodi at this point was 
listed only as an advisor. It appears that he had concerns about attempting to transition 
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into yet a third organization in such a short period. His concerns were about subscribers 
being asked to make another change in their accounts. It is unclear what his views were 
about entering the commodities market. 


In a letter dated April 30, 1974, Bob Swann, as Managing Director, addressed to “All 
subscribers and interested persons” told of the progress of AI and that “The major 
emphasis in the second phase of development has been in establishing an account in the 
commodity futures market.” He cited Borsodi as the originator of the idea of backing the 
constant with commodities [Borsodi credited Irving Fisher of Yale]. Swann said that they 
had spent three months setting up a limited partnership arrangement, with eleven limited 
partners, and an investment fund of $140,000. They had selected a relative new 
investment firm, Incomco, recommended by Merrill Lynch, in part because they had a 
computer system for tracking the commodities market. 


Swann went on to say that $70,000 was in the arbitrage account and the fund was 
growing slowly. He wrote that statistical research for a commodity index was continuing 
with commodity specialists at Harvard and computer specialists at MIT. 


In conclusion, Swann reported that Dr. Borsodi had spent several weeks in Mexico 
where he underwent an operation, and return “with new vigor” and has undertaken to 
write a new book on inflation, a collection of position papers “on which Arbitrage 
International is planning its development.” 


I know of one more letter, from “The AI Board of Directors,” dated November 25, 
1974, then located in Marion, Massachusetts, reporting “several important developments.” 
It opened with the statement that there were then 23 general partners with now $213,00 in 
capital but there have been difficulties. 


It was reported that the continuing series of supporting articles in leading 
publications had produced an expanding network, particularly in academia. Also, that 
earlier in the year, Dr. Borsodi had produced a series of position papers for AI “which 
essentially are a blueprint for development of the international bank which AI hopes to 
create with the constant.” Borsodi was reported in ill health and not being able to proceed 
with the editing position papers, and that an experienced financial writer, Carter 
Henderson, had offered Borsodi help and advice, and “is now editing and enlarging upon 
the position papers.” He was being assisted by a Mr. Eugene Epstein “formerly a researcher 
and econometrician in the commodities research [industry]” focusing on the future market. 


The bad news was that the investments with Incomco had been largely lost in the 
trading market and they were being sued for the loss and for misrepresenting reports to AI. 
This was admittedly a “false start” in the commodities market. It was considered a 
“temporary setback.” Arbitrage International however, it appears, faded from the scene. 


Curtin Call 


Borsodi’s objectives, in his view, were only partially achieved. In a report which 
appeared in the Fall, 1975 issue of Green Revolution, (p. 7) Borsodi, then age 87, had this to 
say: 


‘I personally conducted the Exeter Experiment for over a year during ‘72-73 to show the 
feasibility of circulating privately issued money, both in the form of paper currency and in 
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the form of hundreds of checking accounts at five different banks. Toward the end of the 
experiment, the equivalent in Constants of $160,000 was in circulation. This, to my 
satisfaction, proved that an honest private money could be circulated with a fair degree of 
public acceptance and without automatically facing interference by the government. 
Unfortunately, the Exeter Experiment was only a partial test of the Constant Currency 
system - the public part. The part of the system that would provide the commodity backing 
was not set up. Many people misunderstood this. If the complete Constant Currency system 
had been in operation, there would have been no reason to end the experiment, since it was 
a success as far as it went. I proved what I'd set out to prove. Now it’s up to some younger 
people to carry on and set up a complete Constant Currency system. The International 
Monetary Fund has recently decided to eliminate the use of gold, completely now, in 
international transactions. -Just as President Nixon has ended all relation between gold and 
the U.S. dollar. The monetary system of the non-Communist world is based on the U.S. dollar 
and the U.S. dollar is merely a green piece of paper backed by nothing and redeemable in 
nothing. If the U.S. dollar collapses, it won’t merely be a national disaster like the German 
Mark’s collapse in the 1920’s. The dollar would carry down with it the currencies of 50 or 
60 other nations which use the dollar as backing for their own currency. The crash that 
would follow would make ‘the great depression’ look like a joke by comparison. 


“I don’t know that there’s enough time remaining to set up something, like the Constant 
Currency system, which could cushion the collapse of the free world monetary system. -But 
we have to act on the hopeful basis that it’s not too late. All of the necessary research on 
indices, etc. has been done. Three things would be required. First, a group of people with 
banking talent. Second, a group of people with statistical talent. Third, a sufficient amount 
of capital to initiate operations. A minimum of $250,000 would be required, but more 
would make things easier. One final remark: To one who questions the idea of money 
backed by a spectrum of commodities rather than just gold, I recommend John Kenneth 
Galbraith’s new book, MONEY. Among other things, Galbraith points out that the colony of 
Virginia used a pound of tobacco as its monetary standard for over 150 years - a longer 
period of time than we had the gold standard in America.” 


And with that, I fear I must bring my story of the Constant to a close. I have no 
further information about the course of events and if there is interest, future researchers 
should consult the Schumacher Centre where the archives are, I believe, stored. 


As I read this story, I am astonished first by the vision and drive Borsodi 
demonstrated through the formation of the IAI and IFI. But to go from a local currency to a 
world banking system, I find too much ofa stretch of the imagination. The idea of solving 
the monetary crisis by entering the global market that defined it, I don’t understand. 
Borsodi’s premise was that it be a local commodity system. 


There is much more to the story of the American economy after that article by 
Borsodi. There are those who say the American economy peaked in the mid-1970s; wages 
and the middle class have been on the decline since, the gap between wealth and poverty 
widening, the cost of living climbing year by year, poverty and food insecurity increasing, 
student debt skyrocketing, recurrent recessions continuing. National debt is skyrocketing 
and yet the GDP seems to be on a slow, overall, decline. The COVID pandemic was a shock. 
The 2020 recession revealed that the bottom of the social-economic pyramid in the US 
seems to be crumbling. 


With world population continuing to grow, a growing scarcity of resources and now 
climate change, there will be a lot of stress on human society and its institutions, 
particularly the economy in the coming years. 
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The Constant experiment was ambitious, bold, innovative, even audacious. It had 
considerable support by a lot of respectable people. This story is far from complete. | 
believe it has more merit on a local level where commodities are under the control of a 
community. Indeed, I, as do an increasing number of others, believe, that economies must 
be relocalized and made more resilient and secure, community by community. Borsodi 
developed a comprehensive model for this type of system. My two legacy volumes have 
been written for the purpose of making that system more readily available to inform future 
developments in resilient communities. 


There is a growing interest in reestablishing local banking. An independent local 
bank would serve only its own community. It could work to keep the value of its money 
stable. I believe that is still a real prospect. And indeed, what emerged later, inspired by 
this experiment, was the local currency movement (several thousand local currencies 
having been developed). An enterprise of this scope and complexity, however, is a very 
risky undertaking even by professionals. Borsodi clearly understood that it takes expertise 
to make such an enterprise work. There are innovative currency initiatives, as with the 
Bitcoin. But that is, once again, a speculative system and it is not backed by anything 
physical. 


Into the Glomming 


And | also bring my story of the life and work of Ralph Borsodi to a close. In 
December 1974, at the close of that year of the Constant experiment, Borsodi reached the 
age of 86. He and wife Clare lived in a comfortable home in Exeter. He had nearly three 
years to live but very little is known of his life during those years other than that last GR 
article. Mildred Loomis wrote that he finished his own version of the position papers in 
1977, before his death. She wrote that he had intended to title it Inflation is Stealing! Let’s 
Stop Those Who Cause It! That would be a moral indictment of those who support the 
Keynesian theory - both economist and politicians. I don’t know if this is the same text that 
the Schumacher Center published twelve years later or rather the edited version 
mentioned in the last letter I have about Arbitrage International. That publication, 
however, reported only roughly the first year of the experiment, not the following two 
phases. 


I can’t say unconditionally that Borsodi got it right. I can say a whole lot of people 
agreed with his prognosis of inflation, of the peril of unconstrained economic growth, of the 
dehumanization and disintegration of modern society. 


At the time of Borsodi’s death, Mildred was setting up her own last School of Living 
experiment at Deep Run Farm near York, Pennsylvania. She would carry the torch for the 
better part of another decade. With this story, we extend the saga of their common legacy 
into one last chapter. 
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17: The Legacy of Mildred Loomis 


Mildred At Heathcote 


Mildred’s tenure at Heathcote was a brief 
three years. And she was often an absentee 
tenant. We do not have all her reasons for 
departure, but we do have numerous hints 
mostly from the Green Revolution. This was 
another turning point in her career and the 
history of the School of Living as founded by 
Borsodi and directed by her. 


Mildred arrived at Heathcote in late 
September 1968. Most of 1969, until late 
August, she was away. With her return, Borsodi 
made his first visit to Heathcote with a four-day 
seminar on the seventeen problems system. It 
apparently was not a satisfactory experience for 
him. He was troubled by much of what he saw 
in communal youth - more on this below. 


What Borsodi, but more especially 
Mildred, as we find in the unfolding Green — . 
Revolution story, were experiencing at Heathcote was telling. I think there must have been 
something of a “dialectic;” the encounter of opposing forces. But that is an 
oversimplification. The outcome, rather than a synthesis, was more ofa dissolution. Itisa 
complicated story. 





It appears that Mildred had health issues. And it seems she found her new School of 
Living less a Shangri La than she had hoped. The youth generation, spreading across the 
country, the Hippies, the Counterculture, increasingly dominated Heathcote. Yes, there was 
a generational gap, if not chasm. Mildred’s supporters from Lane’s End were older, mostly 
of the Greatest Generation cohort that struggled through the Great Depression, World War 
II and the post-war cultural transformation. Many of the young Boomers were of their 
grandchildren’s age. For over a half century, the culture of the School of Living had been 
defined by Borsodi, Mildred and the numerous close supporters whose names we have 
perhaps lamentably forgotten. The under 30 Boomers that formed the Counterculture 
youth, were a very different sort. They had very different values. It must be understood 
that they were only a small part of the population and most of their peers did indeed adopt 
their parent’s values. But the Hippies, as I will call them, flocked to places like Heathcote 
where they could escape the restraints of the larger, conservative, American culture. 


I’m a sociologist. The dynamics of this era and its impact on the future of the School 
of Living I find important to understand. I am of the age to have had extensive experience 
with the Counterculture; but I have never been a commune member. The values that 
emerged and shaped the sixties and seventies are still very much with us and they beg the 
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question of our capacity to adapt to the massive transformative trends of the twenty-first 
century. This is an extraordinarily and perilously complex time. There are numerous 
cognitive, personal and social styles and they are more or less competitive. I’ve discussed 
that in another, Transition Centre, blog post. Our future will depend on the choices we 
make between them. And choices were made in the seventies that defined the future of the 
School of Living. 


In essence, with this chapter I bring the story of the Borsodi/Loomis legacy to a 
close; in more ways than one. It is a long chapter covering the better part of Mildred’s 
remaining fourteen years. It was an incredible period in the history of the School of Living. 
There were challenges and crisis over those years. And then she died. 


There is a story following Mildred’s death. Ultimately, her dream, I fear, was 
unrequited. As we will see, she worked to build both the physical foundation for a national, 
if not international movement, and to mobilize the human resources to carry the mission 
forward. Stalwart supporters attempted to carry on her mission but one by one they faded 
from the picture. They were not untalented and unmotivated people around her but for 
various reasons her legacy, and that of Borsodi, are lost as this story closes. Bottom line, 
Mildred left no successor - either a person or an organization. 


Moving On 


In 1972 Mildred moved away from 
Heathcote. Early in 1972 she stayed with 
the Borsodi’s in Exeter, NH. Then she 
moved to the Lefever’s Sonnewald 
homestead near York, Pennsylvania. In 
1975 she settled at Deep Run Farm, also 
near York, where she spent much the 
remainder of her years. She took the 
School of Living with her. 





Sie 


Mildred stayed with Borsodi for 
several months to help him work on his, Wealth and IIlth. This was the book about the 
economic problem (Borsodi planned a separate book about each of the seventeen problems 
and this one would cover economic issues). A manuscript was submitted but apparently 
lost by the publisher. One would expect a carbon copy, but I have not found evidence of it. 
I did review the early typescript and research notes during my visit to the Borsodi archives 
at the University of New Hampshire and was impressed with it. The archived manuscript is 
massive; I estimate 1,000 pages. 


Illth is a word coined by John Ruskin (1819 - 1900) who was a British founder of 
the Arts and Crafts movement, a movement closely allied with the Borsodi/Loomis legacy. 
The root is “ill,” the opposite of “well.” It is about the destructive impact of the industrial 
economy. Borsodi was by no means alone in this genre at this time. Other outstanding 
writers about alternative economics then included Hazel Henderson, Robert Theobald and 
E. F. Schumacher. 
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Borsodi was an economist and, as described, his criticism of the American industrial 
economy dates to the 1920s. He gave full scope to his economic theories in his Prosperity 
and Security (1938) summarized in another chapter. His mission in life was a post- 
industrial world and we have covered a long list of things he contributed to seeking a more 
viable human future. Borsodi had yet five years to live. Mildred would go on for almost 
another decade. Those last years were productive for both of them. But, as we reach the 
end of this story, the question becomes what happened to their legacy and how can it be 
restored. 


That visit with Borsodi coincided with an incredible burst of activity, actually 
starting late in 1971. The first of 1972, Green Revolution reported on the Conference on 
“Adequate Action For a Human Future” held for four days in September 1971 at Camp 
Elder, Fairfield, Pennsylvania (near Gettysburg). Mildred was the general chair. It drew 
200 participants. It produced 150-pages of proceedings entitled Toward A Human Future: 
Some imaginative Alternatives, in March 1972. 


Each day had a topic and to each there were numerous presentations made. 
Opening remarks were made by Mildred and Harold (Tim) Lefever. The first day topic was 
“The Psycho-Physiological Problem.” There were topics including about the then recent 
best seller Future Shock and the dangers of our rapidly changing world. Other topics 
included physical and mental health, nutrition, natural childbirth, homesteading as the 
basis of family health, the dangers of nuclear power, and keeping the soil alive. There was a 
questions and comments period and closing comments by Borsodi about the day’s sessions. 


Mildred opened the second day on the topic of “The Land-Money-Government 
Monopoly.” This series was a bit deeper. It addressed issues related to money, land and 
political economics. It was about the health of society. There were some reform 
alternatives proposed. Those included education and particularly Borsodi’s problem- 
centered system. Bob Swann spoke of his collaboration with Borsodi developing the 
International Institute of Independence and examples of this work around the world. 
Borsodi-inspired homesteading was on the list of alternatives in one presentation. 


The third and final day of the conference was devoted to “Education, Community 
and Family.” The theme was organic vs. mechanistic society. Borsodi was introduced by 
Richard Dewey of the University of New Hampshire. Dewey, a professor with a homestead, 
and Borsodi became close friends and collaborators after Borsodi settled in New 
Hampshire. Dewey described Borsodi’s Seventeen Problems books as “A New Testament.” 
He spoke (as had Sorokin and others) of the failure of his own field of sociology’? to solve 
social problems. He outlined some of Borsodi’s achievements. Borsodi opened by noting 
that the world was a troublesome place. There are many problems. He recounted how he 
began his extensive research on the problems of people and society by taking notes on 4 x 6 
inch cards he carried in his pocket. When he had nearly a thousand of them, he said, he 
tried to organize them. Gradually he developed the problem-centered approach recently 
culminating in his Seventeen Problems. 


99 Sociology was beginning a period of rather intense self-evaluation and self-criticism at this time. I was caught up in that. 
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Borsodi went on to say that most problems are typically addressed as social issues. 
They are addressed expediently. That is wrong. They must be solved by individuals. There 
is an institutional problem, but it too must be solved by individual initiative. He suggested 
three methods for solving the problems, some good and some not. He continued with an 
outline of the possessional problem. In summary, he asserted, we must clearly understand 
the nature of problems. We must clearly define our terms. He then outlined all 17 
problems in their three groupings and then took questions from the audience. 


Borsodi concluded his remarks by reiterating that there was a need for a new 
educational program, a school, in every community; one in which people learn to face and 
solve problems. Other presenters also spoke to the theme of alternative education. 
Borsodi’s presentation, responses to questions and Dr. Dewey’s introduction were 
produced separately. The entire proceedings have been submitted for digitalization. 


A second “Adequate Action for a Human Future” conference was held in June 1972 
in Conway, New Hampshire, sponsored by the School of Living. The welcoming evening 
included a panel of Ralph Borsodi, Paul Goodman and trustee and west coast School of 
Living leader Don Newey discussing decentralization. The format for this conference was 
panels morning and afternoon with fewer presentations. There were panels on 
“Technology in the Future,” “Homestand Now and in the Future” (with Scott and Helen 
Nearing), alternative power sources for homesteading, agriculture and industry, and 
community and the future. Mildred made two presentations, one each on the functions of 
the family and of the community. Other presentations included a series on land and land 
trusts. 


The Age of Aquarius 


In 1972 the Green Revolution was transformed into a magazine format, 8% by 11, 
usually 16 pages. It was published ten times per year. It contained a diverse array of 
articles with a clear Counterculture/Aquarian/New Age theme. There are some insights 
into life at Heathcote. There were generally 14 to 18 people there and about as many 
projects. 


Another “Adequate Action for a Human Future” conference was called for at 
Heathcote. The focus was a special GR supplement, “What Price ‘Miracle?’” edited and 
compiled by Mildred. It was 32 pages. The opening was from Harry Browne’s book How 
Can You Profit From the Coming Devaluation? The response came from Borsodi’s Inflation is 
Coming. Inflation was at a perilous level in the US at the time. 


The Spring 1972 issue of GR carried Borsodi’s introduction to the 1972 paperback 
reprint of his Flight From the City (first published 1933). It was titled “Launching a Social 
and Cultural Renaissance.” He wrote that there had been a lot of changes in nearly 40 years 
since the first edition during the Great Depression. There were continued challenges to the 
good life. It’s now time for a new generation to take up the challenges. Paul Goodman 
wrote the “Preface” to the new edition. 


Covered in the August 1972 issue of GR was what was hailed as Borsodi’s practical 
solution to inflation, an inflation proof currency, the Constant. He launched it in his 
hometown of Exeter where it was well received, including by banks. Borsodi worked 
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closely with Bob Swann to develop this model local currency and found an international 
nonprofit organization to support it. This story is told in another chapter. 


Towards the end of the year Borsodi wrote about “The Green Revolution versus The 
Counterculture.” That he did so expressed his, and Mildred’s, response to the impact of the 
Counterculture youth on the School of Living. He observed that there were a lot of forms of 
counterculture, some heavy into drugs, some violent revolutionists. The Green Revolution 
stood out he said, “... it begins not with political agitation but with persuading people to 
themselves live in accordance with a culture fundamentally different from that which is 
now prevalent.” The School of Living program of right-education and self-sufficient living, 
of land trusts and local currency, he argued, is a sound model for forming a new culture. 


There was also a report about a program to create five regional Schools of Living, in 
the October 1972 GR. The project was apparently started in mid-1972. In addition to 
Heathcote, regional Schools were proposed in New England, the Southeast, Midwest- 
Central and California. Committees were formed, a total of some three dozen individuals. 


Back to the Future 


The years 1973 and 1974 represented a notable surge in School of Living activity. 
Heathcote was still billed as the headquarters of the International School of Living and 
offered workshops. But there was trouble in paradise at Heathcote. It appeared to be 
operating as just another struggling Hippie commune. It was clear that the center of the 
School of Living had returned to Mildred, Borsodi, the School board, and strong supporters 
such as the Lefever’s, School of Living President Dr. Willis B. Hunting, and others. 


In a very real sense, the “old” group represented a more “orthodox” approach. It 
supported Borsodi and Loomis. The youth culture, in addition to a lot of dysfunctional 
behavior and license, was also generally little interested in books and intellectual pursuits. 
This attitude was not new to Borsodi and Mildred; it didn’t start with the Boomer 
generation. They had experienced it at Dayton and at Bayard Lane during the 1930s and at 
Melbourne Village in the 1950s. 


In times of trouble people were drawn to Borsodi and Mildred and other resourceful 
figures. They too often came as dependents, or as Borsodi had written, parasites. Once 
comfortably settled they went back to conventional ways. They broke the land trusts 
Borsodi created, and more importantly, the trust he had put into them. There were always 
those just interested in themselves. It was just “about me.” 


There was a lot of turnover at Heathcote. This was generally true across the 
country. The hard-core Hippies, like the Beats before them, were a tiny minority. For most 
others, communes were recreation. The majority of the “Hippies” were just kids attracted 
to the fad and fashion of the Counterculture. You could get bell-bottoms and tie-died at 
Sears. That could involve visits to communes, maybe short stays. Festivals and concerts 
drew them. Ditto protests. Then came Disco. Like most others of their age, they moved on 
to jobs, marriage and children and mortgages. 


In the January 1973 issue of GR, Mildred published an article about the Bryn Gweled 
(Welsh for Hill of Vision) community in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, just north of 
Philadelphia. The community held 240 acres and had some 81 leaseholders. It had then 
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been going for 35 years (and still does). There was also a conference on “A Human Future” 
in Omaha. 


The February 1973 GR carried a long article by Mildred on “Arts and Crafts in the 
Industrial World.” She explained that art is a fully human activity, unlike industry. There is 
a relationship between a thing and its maker. It involves creative imagination and skill; it is 
integral work, and it restores the balance of living. Like homesteading, it is at the roots of 
decentralism. That issue announced “A Conference on the Future of the Counter Culture” to 
be held in Santa Barbara. That conference would also include the second School of Living 
“Conference on A Human Future” for the year. It listed a number of School of Living events 
at member communities. The GR budget was, as usually, in the red. 


The third issue of 1973 included a commemoration of Borsodi’s life. Borsodi, at age 
85, responded with a review of his basic beliefs: “in liberty, in security, in the family, the 
homestead, in education and in community.” He stressed that: “free land and a constant, 
non-inflationary currency are basic to all these other goals.” 


In April 1973 80 people gathered in Haddonfield, New Jersey for a conference on 
land trusts. Bob Swann again spoke of his “longtime association with Ralph Borsodi, who 
founded the School and Living and its land-trust communities in 1936.” He talked about 
their founding of the International Independence Institute (III) in 1967. Contact 
information was given for the III to encourage people to get involved. So too was 
information on Borsodi’s new edition of Flight From the City, Seventeen Problems, and 
upcoming Wealth and IIlth (not published); Mildred’s “Clarifying Economics of Peace” and 


School of Living trustee Don Newey’s “What Price Miracle”. All of these publications were 
available by mail. 


The July - August 1973 issue of GR carried a long interview with Ralph Borsodi and 
Mildred Loomis. This interview followed a conference in New Hampshire. This event was 
organized by The Record, the Bergen County, New Hampshire newspaper. They hosted 
Borsodi and Mildred for visits to Dogwoods, Bayard Lane and Van Houten Fields - 
Borsodi’s homestead and the two original homestead community experiments he 
established. There were photos of these visits. This was the 50 anniversary of the 
building of Dogwoods. This was an excellent publicity event for the School of Living. 


Borsodi reflected on his experiences forming these communities. He spoke of what 
is needed to build a good community. In short: “...a community will be good and effective 
only if it deals with all the problems of living. This takes work. ... Not idealist community 
that stress some one idea or which does not properly deal with all the problems it 
confronts will continue.” 


Borsodi also said he was leery of starting anew community from scratch. It is very 
hard to do. It’s best to start with an existing small community!°°. He described a good 
community in these terms: “A community is an economic, political and social system. All of 
them must be fair; honest, human.” He reiterated that it requires land and a good local 
money system. 


100 There are hundreds of prospects today - economically distressed communities around the country. 
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He said he wrote what he had learned about community formation in Education and 
Living in 1948. He noted that building a community, like building a house, requires a plan, 
at least in general outline. It takes education, both rational and emotional. Borsodi cited 
Gruntvig of Denmark who knew this well. However, Mildred again noted tellingly, that 
many of the young disliked rational things. 


Borsodi commented on the interest in political action and reform. Henry George, he 
noted, proposed land reform in 1888. Where has that gotten us? It takes private land trust, 
such as he established in 1936 and as developed by the International Institute of 
Independence (III) and the International Foundation for Independence (IFI, incorporated 
in Luxembourg). And it takes a sound local economy, such as that proposed by the 
Independent Arbitrage International. These organizations were formed by Borsodi and 
friends, including Bob Swann and Mildred. 


Borsodi concluded: “Motivation is certainly necessary. Self-motivation for learning 
is basic. But isn’t any young person interested in living well? ... Should it be so hard to 
motivate him/her or engage his/her interest in that?” 


In another article, Ted Webster, on the staff of II, defined a land trust, as developed 
by the III as: 


e A group of people who care about the land and each other. 

e A legally recognized entity designed to hold land for one or more owners. 

e Amechanism to preserve open space or wilderness in the face of population 
pressures 

e A large, regional organization dedicated to holding land for is protection and use 
by a variety of groups for a variety of purposes. 


The III could support the fourth option. It was a well-staffed and well supported 
formal international organization with a clear mission and vision. Borsodi, Loomis and Bob 
Swann continued to be involved in the organization !®!. 


In that issue, Mildred also introduced a design for “A Garden on the Washington 
Mall” proposed by Arthur Lisch and friends at Kirkridge, Bangor, PA. It was an impressive 
display of self-sufficient gardening. The plan was published but it didn’t happen (until 
Michelle Obama did her garden at the White House). 


In September there was a “Joint Conference of Georgist and School of Living 
Members” at Heathcote. Mildred was the conference chair. Grace Lefever wrote a report 
about this conference. Forty-five people attended, half Georgists. Grace noted that 
renowned progressive education leader John Dewey had written that Henry George ranked 
with a mere handful of originals in history going back to Plato. George was a pioneering 
American economist. He attributed poverty to the evil of “private, absentee, speculative 
holding of land.” Borsodi was an avid Georgist in his youth and so was his father. Borsodi 
greatly admired George throughout his life. That tradition remained strong in the School of 
Living. She told the story again that George wanted to put land into public trust but 
Borsodi’s innovation was to create private land trust. Both Bayard Lane and Van Houten 





101 Swann organized the Schumacher Society, now Schumacher Center for New Economic, at Great Barrington, MA, that continues both 
the land trust and local currency legacy, as well as a repos 
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Fields were so created as were communities such as Bryn Gweled, Melbourne Village, Free 
Acres and many others. Borsodi and Bob Swann had taken this to a new level with the III. 
Here we find the foundation of the community land trust model. 


The SOL Press, printed the proceeds of the conference as Moving Into the Front 
Ranks of Social Change - 88 pages (submitted for digitalization). The conference had six 
topics: History, Crisis, Land, Money, Action and Truth. George’s basic ideas were presented 
and discussed. They discussed the progress of George’s system. There was a session on the 
Arden Enclave set up on George’s principles in 1900. Mildred presented on “Ralph Borsodi 
& School of Living.” She discussed her work with the School of Living over the years. 
Mildred also presented “Exploitation via Money: An Alternative Constant Currency.” There 
was a lot of discussion included in these proceedings. It was clear that there was indeed an 
intent to move forward. The document concluded with statements by Borsodi and from 
Henry George’s classic Progress and Poverty: 


Borsodi: “The holiest study is not science, not art, not philosophy, not religion, but the study 
of the truth about how to live, how to treat our fellow men and how to use what has been 
entrusted to us like decent and honest, sensitive and concerned, cultivated and considerate 
human beings.” 


George: “The Truth that I have tried to make clear will not find easy acceptance. If that 
could be, it would have been accepted long ago. If that could be, it would never have been 
obscured. But it will find friends - those who will toil for it; suffer for it; if need be, die for it. 
This is the power of Truth. 


The S.O.L. Press was started by R. Bruce Allison. He reported that he had found an 
old press, originally from Lane’s End, while living at Sonnewald Homestead. It took some 
work to restore it. With it he produced Toward A Human Future, the proceedings of the 
September 1971 Gettysburg conference reported above. He then returned to Hinsdale, 
Illinois, taking the press with him with the agreement that he would use it to support the 
School of Living. He printed Humanizing our Future from the June 1972 New England 
School of Living conference and Moving Into the Front Ranks of Social Change from the joint 
conference just described. 


1974 


Green Revolution Volume 12 started with the Sept-Oct 1973 issue. Richard Fairfield, 
representing School of Living West, living in Los Angeles, was editor. Fairfield brought a lot 
of energy to the School of Living and the GR. He produced an extraordinary series of five 
GR issue through 1974 in collaboration with Mildred and Borsodi. Fairfield wrote a five- 
part summary of Seventeen Problems of Man and Society. Three issues were “Perspective 
on Major Problems of Living,” and two on “Perspectives on Living.” These issues ran from 
48 to 64 pages each. It was clearly a well-focused campaign to enlist people to the School of 
Living cause. 


We find this statement of purpose in the banner: 


“The School of Living is a unique and progressive non-profit organization founded in 
1936 [1934] by Ralph Borsodi, and carried on to the present by its Director of Education, 
Mildred Loomis. For the past 37 years the School of Living has encouraged and assisted 
people in realizing the following purposes: 
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4, 


5. 


. Aphilosophy centered on the organic and creative, rather than the culturally 


habituated aspects of life; 

An education based in major universal problems or challenges of living, and their 
human solutions; 

Psychological insights into the understanding of one’s self; 

Social, economic and political changes to allow ready access to land and other 
natural resources; 

Lifestyles consistent with the School of Living philosophy. 


The inside back cover listed the advantages of School of Living membership, under 
the heading, “What’s in it for YOU?” The answer: “Membership in the School of Living is 
open to anyone seriously exploring alternatives to the status quo and interested in 
improving the quality of his or her lifestyle in improving conditions in the world as a 
whole.” Membership was $10.00 per year for individuals. Here is what you got: 


300 pages of reading (which appears to be Fairfield’s five issue series) plus a 
choice of a free book. That choice included Borsodi’s new edition of Flight From 
the City and Mildred’s Go Ahead and Live. 

Analytical and Integrated Alternative: “Only the Green Revolution: Perspectives 
of Living breaks down into manageable parts all aspects of living to help you 
analyze and understand each one from a new and valid perspective. And, then, 
put them back together again in one unified, integrated whole, so that actions 
can be consistent and healthful.” 

Membership in an Alternative Movement, a movement without rigid or dogmatic 
assertions. 


Members also received: 


Timely summaries of School of Living Conferences and Seminars soon after they 
take place. 

Participation in seminars at the Maryland and California centers as well as 
throughout the country. 

Participation in study-action groups in your local community. 

Condensations of important documents related to the alternative culture. 
Participation, firsthand, in the growth and development of an innovative society. 
An annual report summarizing the activities and progress of the School of Living 
and project the goals and ideals and plans for the future. 

Identifying yourself with a constructive alternative. You get a membership card. 


In the third number of this series Mildred reported a seminar on the Seventeen 
Problems conducted by Borsodi at Heathcote in November 1973. It was seventeen days 
long, one day was devoted to each of the problems. It was a demanding undertaking. 
Some, especially the young, dropped out. Almost verbatim notes were taken of discussion, 
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nearly a hundred pages of which were published and 
available for a small cost (no copies found). 


Mildred summarized this experience with what one 
member wrote: 


“Each of us needs a place and a method to sort out our feelings 
and beliefs that underlie our decisions on what to do about the 
real issues in our lives. For many of us, a seminar on major 
problems of living is such a place and sucha method. The 17 days 
in October and November 1973, when we met with Dr., Borsodi in 
such a probing, helped me become more aware of and responsive 
to my feelings and beliefs.” 


There were two more 17-day seminars at Heathcote in 
June and September. They included daily work sessions. 
There was also a home study program. 





There was a “Recap Seminar on Major Problems of Living” in December at Exeter, 
NH. Another in Los Angles in March 1974, and a “Recap Seminar” scheduled in Exeter for 
December 1974. The Recap Seminars were four-day question and answer, discussion and 
planning sessions with Borsodi. They were limited to 20 people. 


A four-day conference was announced in California for “discussing and planning, 
clarification and new directions to enhance the quality of our life.” 


This issue also carried “A World Peace Plan,” Borsodi on decentralization, a “New 
Declaration of Independence,” and articles by others including an interview with Beat poet 
Allen Ginsberg. 


A journalist published an article for The National Observer in October 1973 
following a visit to Mildred at Heathcote. He interviewed others at Heathcote and reported 
gardening, home building, a Montessori school and a history of the School of Living from 
Mildred. 


For more than two years, Mildred had been in high gear; remarkable for her age and 
especially since she had gone through a period of mental and physical exhaustion. There 
would be no letup in 1974. 


It appears that Mildred started writing her biography about Borsodi in 1973. She 
had finished 15 chapters, up to 1950 when Borsodi’s move to Melbourne, Florida, by 1974. 


Mildred was clearly continuing to work to make the mission and vision of the School 
of Living clear. She wrote a short article in which she again told the story of the Green 
Revolution origin in 1940 at Suffern. There was a sense of anew movement about family 
independence, cooperative communities, freedom from government and the need for land. 
The movement needed a name. Catholic Worker Peter Maurin had coined the term Green 
Revolution. “Green,” he apparently said, suggests living, growing things. Green is the color 
of life. Revolution means change. Should there be a revolution to support life and living? 
Mildred reported that Peter submitted many essays about the Green Revolution for 
publication. Peter was a prominent back-to-the-land leader in his own right. 
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It was not until twenty-two years later, in 1962, that Mildred proposed “Green 
Revolution” as the title for the School’s monthly publication. At that time, as we have seen, 
Mildred was working diligently to formalize the School of Living philosophy. She was 
preparing to hand over leadership. The GR was literally a down-to-earth approach. The 
publication sought to reflect life-supporting practices such as “the modern homestead, 
organic gardening and agriculture, whole foods, good health, cooperative communities, 
anti-governmentalism, land and money reform, psychological insight, group discussion, do- 
it-yourself on all levels of life.” 


The Green Revolution wasn’t just flight to the land, it had an underlying objective: 
Decentralism. It was about remaking modern culture. It was about bringing an end to the 
mechanistic philosophy of industrialism. It was about establishing an alternative, agrarian, 
culture. To be a movement it needed people committed to these ideals. 


In a note about decentralism about this time, School stalwart supporter Walter P. 
Chase wrote that “Only 2 to 5 % of people want to actually take practical steps to make 
themselves more self-sufficient, rather than merely talking about it.” Talking, theorizing, 
debating, distribution literature, protest and advocacy don’t make you self-sufficient. You 
have to work at it. Just too few who are willing to do the hard work of raising their own 
food and fuel and other things. Mildred wanted to dramatically expand the movement. 
That expansion to numerous centers across the country was what she wanted to leave as 
her legacy. 


And there was also a note of protest from Mildred. There was a second “green 
revolution” emerging. It was devised by Norman Borlaug but named by Secretary of 
Agriculture Earl Butz. It had a humanitarian objective: to feed starving people in poor 
countries. It was, however, about massive, centralized, industrial, mechanization of 
agriculture. It was about high-energy agriculture: petroleum, chemicals and monocultures. 
It is actually more the color of oil. It is energy intensive; it takes seven to ten calories of 
energy to put one calorie of food on the plate. It drives people off self-sufficient farms into 
urban slums. Perhaps they get fed but at what cost to their humanity? 


There was also more about the educational foundation of the School of Living. In 
the School of Living Reports of 1974, Mildred told another story about the start of the 
School of Living. It came from the official record of the School of Living, boxes of leather 
volumes filled with the papers and minutes of meetings. They were in her possession (now 
lost). She said how much she enjoyed turning through the pages. She reported the original 
charter of the first School of Living (Suffern, NY), duly approved by the regents of the State 
of New York. From it she quoted: 


‘Believing that the full development of each human being is of supreme value, The School of 
Living has as its primary purpose to assist adults in their study and use of the accumulated 
wisdom of mankind. 


‘Believing that such study and use of wisdom is best facilitated by being related to the 
universal and perpetual living experience of human beings, School of Living has its purpose 
to assist adults in becoming aware of, and defining, major problems of living common to all 
people. For the study of alternative ways of dealing with these problems of living, the 
School will assist adults in drawing upon science, art, philosophy, natural history, and all 
branches of knowledge.” 
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What role had Borsodi played? She wrote that her year at the School of Living 
(1939 - 1940) gave her a new vision of how life could be led: “Why at the School of 
Living?” 
“Because Ralph Borsodi had both vision and skill. Land was available because he worked 
out a cooperative land-use plan; money and credit because he managed cooperative 


financing; designing and carpentry were learned and practiced because of his cooperative 
Guild labor plan. 


He founded, she noted, two communities and inspired a number of others. Great 
people with a common vision surrounded and befriended him. 


Mildred was getting invitations to speak and press coverage. In March she spoke at 
Ambassador College, Big Sandy, Texas. She spoke of her history in the School of Living, 
about the problem-centered approach to education, about back-to-the land and about the 
philosophy of the Green Revolution. She was also interviewed by the Baltimore Sun in 
March. In April it was announced that her “writing spree” had resulted in fifteen articles 
available for publication and that she had provided one-third of the material for the GR. 


In April there was a long article about Borsodi and his alternative currency project 
in Exeter, NH. That month, it was noted that he had delivered two intense presentation at 
the University of Connecticut in “a firm strong voice that belied his years” (86). As an 
economist, he opined that the economic policy of the Bretton Woods Conference would 
lead to disaster. That conference, I should note, was organized by Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Winston Churchill and held in 1944 in New Hampshire. It was an international 
conference to develop a plan for a post war economy. John Maynard Keynes was the most 
prominent economist there. It produced a policy, said Borsodi, that causes inflation and 
the debasement of currency. And yes, Borsodi had predicted the stock market crash of 
1929 and ensuing depression. He blamed Keynes for the surge of inflation that was going 
on then. His soon to be published book was again announced. 


Borsodi, it was again reported, had developed an inflation-proof local currency, the 
Constant in Exeter. He had done so with the support of bankers, economist, lawyers, 
businessmen and local volunteers. 


Since September 1973 Willis and Lucile Hunting where the administrators of the 
School of Living, living at Heathcote, providing Montessori training for children and all the 
other things. In his President’s Annual Report (also 1974), Dr. Willis Hunting wrote that 
“there is a deep desire of our GR readers and others to improve that [desperate condition of 
society today].” Willis was hard at work making improvements at Heathcote, promoting 
the standards of the School with its members and urging them to step up to provide 
educational programs. 


There was a long list of workshops around the country listed in special “School of 
Living Reports” that came out several times that year. These reiterated the objectives of 
the School of Living and gave details about upcoming events. We learn, for example, that at 
the Los Angeles Recap, four days in Culver City, California, in March, that the topics covered 
for discussion included: “The Modern Crisis,” “The Nature of Nature and Human Nature,” 
“Goals for Human Living,” and “Moving Toward Transformation.” The July Recap covered: 
“Social Man - Voluntary and Involuntary Cooperation,” “Individual Man - What Man is - 
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What Man could be,” “Man’s Values - the Choice of Right and Wrong,”, “Man’s Ultimate 
Cooperation - the Spread of Knowledge,” and “Tomorrow and Tomorrow.” There is also a 
list of the daily topics of the three-week problems of living seminars, led by Willis Hunting 
and Mildred, in July and August. Admission to these events included submitting a personal 
life-history and life-plan, “including philosophic, economic and political beliefs. Some of the 
books, persons, mentors and teachers that have exerted the greatest influence upon 
her/him may be listed.” 


1975 


In 1975 the Green Revolution was back at Heathcote. Richard was going back to 
graduate school. In March, Mildred wrote a short history of the School of Living 
publications beginning with The Interpreter and Balanced Living, which she had edited until 
1962, A Way Out edited by Robert Anton Wilson from 1962 thru 1964, and the Green 
Revolution, started in 1963, which was edited by Mildred, and then at Heathcote by Roger 
Wilkes, Larry Lack and other young people and recently by Richard Fairfield. 


Mildred and friends visited Borsodi in New Hampshire for his 86" birthday (she 
was almost 76). He was going strong; had been swimming daily in Florida and winning 
chess games. He attributed his well-being to healthy foods. She reported that he “has 
several engagements a month with universities and other groups; he talks with concerned 
seekers and counsels with School of Living staff as well as officers of the International 
Independence Institute and the International Foundation of Independence. These three 
agencies sponsored three ‘revolutions:’ in education stressing human solutions to universal 
problems of living, a revolution’ in land tenure, i.e., the land trust; and a ‘revolution’ in 
money exchange, i.e. constant currency.” Mildred reported that he was completing a book 
on The Quest for a Good Society. 


The School of Living educational program listed separate events for each of the 
seventeen problems over the year plus a list of 20 related topics. 


With the coming American Bicentennial celebration, the School of Living leaders (I 
believe chiefly Mildred) began to look at “completing that revolution.” It was asserted that 
the American Revolution hadn’t realized its objectives. Those objectives, it was argued, 
could now be realized in the Green Revolution: decentralization and education for 
personal independence. A lot of activities were planned around this theme. There was a 
six-day seminar at Heathcote entitled “Completing The American Revolution,” chaired by 
Mildred. Topics included: “Is there an American Dream?”, “What has land to do with 
freedom?,” “What has money to do with freedom?,” “How much government?,” “Goals and 
Directions,” and “What Education?” There were a lot of articles that year about land trust 
and local currency - two School of Living pillars. The oil crisis was on everyone’s mind. 
There were, it was noted, other programs around the country. 


In late 1975 and into 1976, the GR editorial policy, under Paul Salstrom, shifted 
towards what I defined as a “little” magazine format - avant-garde literary issues. There 
were articles about homesteading, alternative energy, health, and ecology and a good deal 
of political criticism. The publication was professional and the articles readable but there 
is again relatively about the activities of the School of Living itself. 
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There was a 28-page extended addition of the GR in February 1976 that featured 
decentralism. There was also a long article about coal strikes and another about “Japan’s 
Eco-Agony.” Mildred contributed articles on decentralism. The March issue continued 
with articles about decentralism and the coal strike. Over the year there were articles 
about alternative energy; other articles critiquing the existing energy infrastructure and 
something about health every month. 


Bob Swann was a frequent contributor on land trust. The School of Living board had 
voted to take a more active role in land trust. There were then four properties in the 
School of Living land trust: Heathcote, Deep Run Farm, Downhill Farm and Sonnewald 
Homestead. There were short articles about each of them in the December 1976 issue. 


Mildred contributed a couple of articles early in the year but she and Borsodi were 
both conspicuously absent from the list of contributors as the year wore on. The December 
1976 issue carried an article by Mildred, on “The School of Living: The First 40 Years.” She 
was Clearly shifting gears again. Anne Shumway wrote about Deep Run Farm, Jud Jerome 
about “Downhill Farm and the School,” Ned Green about Heathcote and Bonnie Hollis about 
Sonnewald. 


Heathcote was doing some soul searching. It was realizing its limits, wrote 
coordinator Larry Lack. In part, he said, it is due to too few people. But also in part due to 
too many people taking energy rather than giving it, treating Heathcote as “a convenient 
place to ‘use’ in pursuit of their own goals without being willing or able to offer much of 
themselves in exchange; too few have come here in a spirit of selfless commitment to the 
ideals of the School and of decentralism.” He said he was going to be more selective in 
choosing members and to put them on atrial period of service. He wanted them to submit 
a proposal for their intent to be of service to the board. 


That doesn’t mean everyone should work full time, he added. There is no money for 
salaries. That lack needs to be addressed. He presented a list of potential income- 
producing activities. People could earn their way while supporting the School mission. He 
had other suggestions about cleaning up and developing the land and buildings and 
potential educational and operational topics. 


Deep Run Farm: A Newer School of Living 


It is clear that the old guard was still more or less holding its own. They produced a 
steady stream activities and publications. There was some dynamic young blood as well. 
But a shift came when Mildred relocated to Deep Run Farm, near York, Pennsylvania, 
another turning point and another “New” School of Living. The School of Living mailing 
address shifted from Heathcote to Sonnewald to Deep Run Farm in 1976, following her. 


The gap between free-living Hippies and the homesteaders seems to have been 
widening. There had for some time been a tension in the difference of values between the 
principles of the School of Living found in the Borsodi/Loomis legacy and what got called 
communal escapism. James Wyker, wrote a School of Living Center/Deep Run Farm Deep 
Run pamphlet, “Is The Trouble With Intention Communities That They Withdraw from the 
World?” He listed eighteen withdrawal symptoms and responded from the 
Borsodi/Loomis legacy. The back of the brochure carried the Wheel of Life and advertising 
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for Borsodi’s Seventeen Problems. There was also an Introduction to 17 Problems 
publication of 80 pages advertised for $5.00. 


In 1976 there was also an addition to the by-laws of the School of Living, a 
PREAMBLE, “as amended at a general meeting of the members on October 9, 1976.” Its 
stated purpose was to “affirm that the fundamental values of the School of Living, as 
defined in its Charter, shall be primarily a guide to interpretation of the specific provisions 
of the By-Laws, and that in daily operation the School of Living shall conduct its affairs in 
constant accord with the following basic principles.” The lead principle was: 


EDUCATION The School of Living is primarily devoted to education, a process which 

implies a definition of the basic problems of humankind and study and experience designed 
to understand and address these problems in a context in which learners, members and staff 
are continually engaged in mutual and self-education, without regard to credentials or 
other extrinsic rewards. 


The four other highlighted topics included: Egalitarianism, Consensus, Humane 
Process and Stewardship. 


There was a four-page insert in the Green Revolution by then SoL president Jubal. 
He opened as follows: 


Last June your Board of Trustees set a process in motion which has resulted in some new 
and, we think exiting [his word, did he mean “exciting”? Freudian slip?] changes for the 
School of Living. These changes have resulted in a new set of By-Laws for the School, 
decentralization of many of the functions of the School and a move of the administrative 
offices away from Heathcote Center. The developments of recent months may be the most 
important steps that the School has taken since it first moved to Heathcote in 1965 and we 
sincerely hope that you will feel that these changes are a positive move towards making the 
School a more effective agent for social change. 


He went on to acknowledge that Heathcote had been identified with the SoL but in 
fact the mission of the School was broader than just one of its properties. He added: “With 
the decision to incorporate more pieces of land in the School of Living, came the realization 
that we should make an effort to give the School a separate identity from Heathcote. Please 
note the change of address for the School.” 


The reorganization consisted of anew committee’s structure with the intent of 
spreading them out among the member communities. The Administrative and Education 
committees were for the time at Deep Run. Heathcote would continue to serve as the 
conference center. A plan to develop Heathcote was proposed with an emphasis on 
developing the gardens and possible alternative energy and shelter. Jubal acknowledged a 
lot of good working going on at Heathcote. 


The new Preamble was printed on the back page of this insert. Jubal wrote that the 
By-Laws remain essentially the same but the preamble highlighted core principles. In part, 
he added, “It was decided that the School should become directly involved both as a holder 
of land and as a trustee for land held by other trusts. In order to accomplish this effectively 
a new Set of by-laws was required.” 


It was announced that three new pieces of land will be coming into the School of 
Living to be held in trust: “three new campuses on which to conduct our programs to 
demonstrate the organic life-style we have always advocated.” (This didn’t happen.). More 
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land would be sought. The December issue (above) had articles about these proposed new 
campuses. He added: 

“NEW SCHOOLS OF LIVING: Another project that we have in mind is to establish schools of 

living in many locations around the country. To do this we need good people like you who 


will find a location and who will have the time and energy to put into getting such a project 
off the ground. 


“We would also like to co-sponsor seminars, workshops and conferences with other groups. 
And we do have conference facilities available at Heathcote, Deep Run and Downhill Farm 
.. at very reasonable rates.” 


We learn that Jubal, no last name, had grown up on a farm. He had come to the 
School of Living in July and “his arrival caused some controversy and a lot of soul searching 
among some of those on the Board of Trustees and among the residents at Heathcote.” He 
was elected President in October. He lived at Deep Run. 


At the end of the year there was a report entitled “Seeds of Change.” There was a list 
of workshops coming in 1978. The focus was on expanding the School of Living network, 
getting more people involved, and developing Green Revolution under a new editor, Kyla. 


Reprints of articles by Borsodi were offered. 


1977 


During 1977 the format of the GR remained the same and the ten issues were 
professional done. The publication address was given as Deep Run Farm. The cover art 
continued to be of excellent quality. Kyla (no last name given) carried the editorial role to 
August, then came a series of “guest editors.” 


Each issue had a topic. The first was “Energy.” The cover art was a very nice 
graphic of alternative energy mechanisms. Kyla also introduced “The Aquarian Research 
Letter.” This was the seventh year of the Aquarian Research Foundation, based in 
Philadelphia and the first year of a joint newsletter. Aquarian Research gave its purposes 
as “a research project aimed at finding ways for a whole new age to come to the planet 
instead of reforming the old system.” They proposed schools of alternative lifestyles near 
cities. I should note that I remember free universities springing up around the country but 
I’m not sure of the connection. The second issue of the year was “New Age Spirituality.” 


The GR offered numerous “little” magazine topics - lots of essays and very Aquarian 
and Counterculture. Contributors included some noted authors of the time. There was a 
bit more about homesteading. The articles are interesting, readable and informative but on 
the balance the GR was, again, a publication by the School of Living rather than about it. 
We find very little about the Board of Trustee or the business of the School. Educational 
offerings were much fewer. 


The shift towards land trust management continued. Jubal, as president of the SoL, 
picked up the theme of land trusts in a number of issues that year. The third issue carried a 
“Community Directory” with detailed information on a hundred or more of them. In June 
1977 he again wrote about the new set of bylaws for the School of Living as a land trust 
organization that had been adopted the previous year. In the October issue he discussed 
the spirit of the land trust lease. 
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In the August 1977 issue we find the first articles by Mildred for that year. She 
wrote “Food for Health in 1918” and “Literature of the Decentralists Good Life Movement.” 
There was an insert with a long and impressive list of School of Living educational topics 
for 1977 and 1978 at the four School of Living locations, but principally at Deep Run. 
Mildred continued working to establish New School of Living Centers across the country 
that would hold their own workshops. A survey of readers came up with a list of what they 
wanted more of, including (in order of preference): Resource information, decentralist 
articles, how-to information, energy information, book and magazine review, agriculture 
information, political analyses and art and/or poetry. 


The theme of the September 1977 issue was Henry George. Mildred contributed 
five articles. She contributed two more articles in the November issue. Jubal took over 
editorship of the GR in November. 


The December 1977 issue was a tribute to Ralph Borsodi who had recently died. 
The following year several of Borsodi’s articles were printed posthumously. 


Mildred continued to contribute. She strongly promoting the back-to-the-land 
theme. Deep Run Farm was then the site of the School of Homesteading and the Green 
Revolution/Four Arrows homestead. Four Arrows was a group from Guatemala and 
Mexico in residence at Deep Run Farm. They demonstrated self-sufficient agriculture, 
weaving, arts and examples of their culture. Deep Run was trying to build community as 
the operational center of the School of Living and hoping to attract members with skills 
such as “typesetting, layout, office skills, gardening, carpentry, weaving, sewing, adult 
educators, etc.” 


The Deep Run School of Homesteading and Organic Agriculture was a one-year 
program for young people who had finished high school. It was a program about growing 
food, for achieving self-sufficiency and living collaborative. Cost for the year in residence 
was $200. 


A small pamphlet from Deep Run Farm described it as a 36 acres site, that holds 
weekend and longer conferences for study and action, offers a 9-months School of 
Homesteading, sponsors decentralist groups, and published The Green Revolution, “the 
voice for decentralization,” since 1943, and other books and pamphlets. 


Ann Shumway put the Deep Run Farm land into School of Living trust. Mildred had 
some three acres of her own and a 20 by 22-foot frame building with a loft. She was 
serving as President of the School of Living. She defined the mission: “We have a heritage 
from Ralph Borsodi and fore-runners that give us unique opportunities and 
responsibilities. We have members of intelligence and devotion. How can we put them all 
together to adequately function at Deep Run?” 


There was a short checklist: “If you agree with any of the following: 


You want more space, land and nature around you 

You want to raise more of your own food 

You want to be active in a good neighborhood or community 
You want to help distribute the wealth of the world more fairly 
You want to be an active part of your “media” and government. 
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It asked the reader to send their response and offered a list of School of Living 
publications. 


The December 1977 “Seeds of Change” had reported an “upbeat feeling.” Borsodi 
was credited for coining the term “land trust.” New land, they hoped, was being acquired in 
trust. There were four pieces of land and four more under consideration. This would bring 
the total to 1,400 acres under trust. A paragraph each was given to the past year at 
Heathcote, Downhill Farm, Sonnewald Homestead and Deep Run Farm. Deep Run 
continued to handle business and related activities of the School and the Green Revolution. 
Mildred was writing and traveling. She would spend the winter in California. 


Stewardship 


With the passing of Ralph Borsodi, the legacy passed fully to Mildred. In January 
1978, she turned age 78. Mildred took her stewardship seriously. She remained the 
champion of the seventeen problems framework and of decentralism. 


Following Borsodi’s death, a committee had been formed to oversee the publication 
of as yet unpublished books and writings and re-publish his out-of-print books. The 
committee was Mildred, Dr. Gordon Lameyer, Dr. Richard Dewey and Lydia Ratcliff. It was 
also announced the University of New Hampshire would archive Borsodi’s papers. Plans 
were underway to produce a Borsodi Reader. His Quest for Wisdom would consist of 18 
pamphlets, an introduction and one each on his 17 problems?!°2. 


In 1977, the GR press run was 4,000; up from a low of 1,100. In 1975 it was 
changed from a newsletter format to a 20-page magazine. The covers were printed in 
color, first one, then to then three colors, the size was up to 40 pages per issue, the number 
of subscriptions had been doubled in a year. 


1978 


The first issue of the Green Revolution in 1978 was a Directory of Intentional 
Communities; an 80-page publication. It was “Produced cooperatively by Communities 
magazine and Green Revolution magazine.” A new school of Living tree logo appeared with 
this issue: A tree with roots encircling a globe. 


Jubal, editor and president, wrote an article entitled “School of Living and Deep Run 
Farm: A glimpse at the ‘Grandmother’ and ‘godfather’ of the alternative movement.” While 
intentional communities had been around for some time, Jubal accredited Borsodi with 
“advocating and establishing the forerunners of the modern commune,” and particularly 
“the modern small-machine equipped homestead.” He had also, it was reported, advocated 
and established homestead communities - cooperative communities. He had advocated 
ethical land tenure. He was also a pioneer of organic gardening and healthy foods. 


In 1978 the Deep Run Farm School of Living Center held the annual Decentralist 
Reunion, two days in July. Grace Lefever opened with a sharing circle. There was a 
slideshow presentation of 30 years of homesteading at Lane’s End and Sonnewald. There 
were scenes from the life of Ralph Borsodi. There were workshops on the seventeen 
problems. Promotions were made of Borsodi’s books. And we find: “Where and How Shall 


102 Something like this had been done in India and copies of pamphlets printed there are in the archives. 
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School of Living Operate?” The School of Living would provide the training needed to 
establish new communities. The communities were intended to be family oriented and 
multi-generational - something going back to Borsodi’s in the 1920s and 1930s. 


Decentralism was the philosophy of Borsodi’s movement, it noted, and the family 
homestead its foundation. The movement, Jubal wrote, inspired the formation of many 
communities and he listed a number of them. Jubal quoted Chuck Fager who wrote in 
1977: “Ralph Borsodi was the intellectual godfather of the modern decentralist surge in 
our society, a cluster of related movements including homesteading, communalism, 
intermediate technology, cottage industry, natural foods and holistic medicine.” Deep Run 
Farm was credited with following this ideal. He described the life of the Deep Run 
community. It served, he said, as a school to promote the movement. 


Jubal also said that he believed Deep Run Farm and Heathcote are the only two 
“community owned” intentional community land trusts. Others are owned by nonprofit 
organizations. The distinction is that no one owns the land, it is held in common trust. The 
four campuses were listed: Deep Run Farm (headquarters), Downhill Farm, Heathcote 
Center and Sonnewald Homestead. He went on to note that Heathcote Center and Downhill 
Farm have different lifestyles than Deep Run Farm. There is no homogenous organization, 
no dogma laid down from above, but rather “voluntary cooperation and dignified simple 
living.” 


For those involved, he concluded, this is an awesome responsibility. The legacy of 
the Grandmother (Mildred) and godfather (Borsodi), he wrote, “Places on us the 
responsibility to remain in the forefront of social change. ... We hope to continue the 
tradition of being modern pioneers in terms of both thought and action toward a more 
human future. We believe that our learning centers are indeed demonstrating better ways 
of doing things and we are constantly striving to make the Green Revolution a more 
effective voice for decentralization.” The Green Revolution cover, I should note, for some 
time had headlined that it is “A Voice of Decentralism.” 


The School of Living also produced an 11 x 17 wall calendar with a list of 
workshops. The back of the calendar provided descriptions of workshops and of the four 
member communities. Other services offered included: Speaker’s bureau, Publishing, 
Internship and Apprenticeship and workshops held in other places. 


There is also a tone of soul-searching the April 1978 issue. It carried another article 
by Chuck Fager. Fager had in an earlier article suggested racist and sexist undertones to 
Borsodi’s work. Jubal challenged those assertions. Mildred responded in a long article. 
She wrote: 


‘I have studied and worked closely with Ralph Borsodi for thirty-five years - long enough to 
have discovered his real character. I seem him as a strong, inner-directed person, a brilliant 
mind, but most of all committed to acting on high principles he valued. I have, of course, 
seen him impatient and occasionally blunt, but predominately he was quiet, considerate and 
compassionate.” 


Mildred reviewed Borsodi’s accomplishments and principles and particularly his 
advocacy of land in trust. A lot of people had difficulty with that idea, she noted. She said 
she had long, and sometimes “rough” conversations with Borsodi about this view. For 
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example, his decision to leave Dayton when the decision was made to take federal aid, 
stunned a lot of people. He left on principle. The dissolution of the Bayard Lane 
community came when one member broke the land trust contract to start a chicken 
business. Borsodi stood by his principles. She cited other instances of the collision of 
Borsodi’s principles, principles founded on the accumulated wisdom of humankind, 
millennia of careful thought and experience with life which he had sought to summarize. 
That collision was, in essence, between passivity, a lack of self-esteem, with mediocracy, 
and the pursuit of higher standards of human life that Borsodi advocated. There are, in 
short, two sides to the story and Mildred sided with Borsodi. 1° 


Mildred also wrote an article about Borsodi’s alternative currency for that issue. 
There were several other articles on money. 


‘The May 1978 issue carried a long article Borsodi had written on the health 
problem. Mildred did short reviews on nine books “of timely interest.” 


The June 1978 issue, Jubal included 
a special tribute to Mildred. Mildred G 
contributed four articles. It was Jubal’s 
last issue as editor. Following him there 
was again a series of editors. | The image 
of the world and the tree, seemingly 
growing out of her mind, is suggestive. 


Two articles written by Borsodi 
appeared in the October 1978: 
“Government and Authority” and “Unique 
Global Peace Plan.” Mildred contributed 
an article in response to these articles and 
one on the threat of atomic warfare. The é ae 
December issue focused on Borsodi’s work Pewter). Loomis 
Bea flaionn: ps Eaton Alain 


Fe 
®@Alderian Schools 


Californians Face the Land Problem 


igilance the Watchword for Pure Food 


The highlight of the year was the 
Annual Decentralist Reunion held at Deep 
Run Farm School of Living Center in July. 
The first day was mostly gathering, 
sharing, hiking and swimming, volleyball 
and a shared supper. The second day 
included a slide show of 30 years of homesteading at Lane’s End, Sycamore Hollow, Ohio 
and Sonnewald Homestead. There were highlights from Borsodi’s life including his start 
with natural food; Dayton and the risks of government control; decisions from 1939 at the 
Suffern School of Living; his visit to Vidyanagar University in India starting 1958; and he 


=Resources & Information 








103 Fager, I would note, clearly misunderstood that when Borsodi presented a problem, he presented all sides of it. And as 
clearly established, the School of Living considered a woman’s place as on the land, homesteading. Not the office of the feminist 
movement. Borsodi was in fact a strong advocate of racial and gender equality and his views were often opposed by NIMBY protest. We 
need to understand that much of his later work was firmly rooted in India where his views seem to have been more respected than “in 
his own land.” These issues, however, are still unresolved within the School of Living to the present. 
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and Bob Swann forming the community land trust. Sunday included six-minute 
presentations, including by some notable decentralist leaders such as Hazel Henderson and 
seven workshop breakouts. The School of Living board meeting came at the end. Over 100 
people attended. Feedback: The slide show was popular. More conferences were 
requested around the country; an emphasis on action. Area Planning Committees were 
designated, with leaders in 14 regions. 


There was, oddly, something of a prayer or benediction at the end of the conference 
report: 

“To Ralph Borsodi: 

Friend won't you look down on us now 

Endow us with your brilliant know-how 

You worked and struggled all your life long 

Trying to show where we‘d gone wrong. 

Thank you Ralph for all that you’ve done 

We'll try to continue the work you've begun! 


Winding Down 


The 1979 GR was six issues. The quality of production was declining. No editors are 
named. The banner then read: “A Voice for Decentralization and Balanced Living.” The 
decentralist theme was strong. There were nearly a dozen workshops scheduled, including 
another Decentralist Reunion at Deep Run Farm. There are several articles by Borsodi and 
Mildred. 


The drive for membership and new School of Living centers continued. The Green 
Revolution described itself as the “voice for reporting on the activities of a worldwide 
movement of the same name, which works for decentralized government, industry, 
population. It promotes community, community land trusts, balanced living, sufficient and 
healthy foods, appropriate technology, right education, homesteading, right livelihood, 
harmonious living on the earth, cooperative self-sufficiency, economic reform, spiritual 
growth. The School’s basic function is adult education for normal living.” 


The Green Revolution was pitched as: 


1. “A guide to maintaining or achieving a human lifestyle and an increasingly 
humanized society.” 

2. Dealing with both personal and public problems 

3. Defining and working at universal problems of living 

4. One of the longest continually published journals ... from a decentralist point of 
view 

5. Provides action-oriented information, a high professional attitude and 
craftsmanship. 

6. A bibliography related to each of the seventeen problems.” 


An attractive brochure was produced addressing the topics of: “A Wholistic 
Education for Living,” “History,” “The Green Revolution,” “School of Living Seminar 
Schedule,” “Problems of Living,” and “School of Homesteading.” The School of Living 
elevator pitch was “An adult education for persons who want to improve attitudes, habits 
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and life styles; to protect their environment; and humanize social, economic and political 
institutions.” 


Mildred conducted a “Living Off the Land Seminar” in January at Melbourne Village 
in Florida. She kicked off the day-long program with a presentation on homesteading in the 
US from 1935 to 1980. There were ten other presentations. There were a number of other 
well-attended events including Living in Community, Alternative Energy, Land Trust, 
Shelter and others. A Lancaster, Pennsylvania newspaper ran a long article on a survival 
skills workshop at Deep Run. With gas and food shortages and Three Mile Island in the 
background, what are the alternatives.? These were skills, it was noted, commonly held by 
people of a half century before - the way they lived: raising food, building shelter, making 
their own clothing and taking care of the needs of their own family. Mildred, billed as “a 
sprightly 80-year-old,” with 40 years of homesteading experience and founder of the Green 
Revolution, was one of the instructors. The driving force behind the program, said Arnold 
Greenberg, is the inevitable crumbling of society. It’s not about withdrawal. It’s about 
building new communities. Deep Run, it was noted, had a school for children founded by 
Greenberg. 


The first, February 1979, issue, carried an opening editorial that went on to say: 


“The School of Living encourages people to go ahead and live with a rich association with 
nature - with land, trees, waters, wind, sun and welcoming the feel of the earth beneath feet 
and hands. 


“The School of Living believes that the full development of each human being is of supreme 
value, and thus has as its purpose to assist people in studying the major problems of living. 
... The School’s activities are exclusively education, including publishing, organizing 
conferences, seminars, institutes, lectures and local study groups; conducting consultation 
services and correspondence courses. 


“The School of Living helped to start many of the movements which are now at the forefront 
of social change: Natural Foods (1918); Community Land Trust (1932); Decentralist 
Organizations (1934); Appropriate Technology (1928); Alternative Education (1934); 
Money Reform (1934); Modern Homesteading (1920);. The Whole Earth Catalogue called 
Green Revolution ‘the grandmother of the alternative press movement.” 


“The School of Living’s centers each has its own special flavor. Heathcote is a collection of 
individual homesteads practicing low-technology energy use and self-sufficient living. 
Downhill Farm has an inimitable anarchistic style. Sonnewald Homestead is an inspiration 
of organic wholistic living with emphasis on organic gardening; apprentices learn about 
old-fashioned hard work living. Deep Run Farm is the site of the School of Homesteading, 
the School of Living’s Education Department, and the School’s publishing house for Green 
Revolution and other materials. 


The editorials continued throughout the year to provide background and a review of 
the principles of the School of Living. 


The first 1979 issue contained “A Borsodi Commentary,” an editorial essay. It also 
announced the proposed June opening of “Deep Run School of Homesteading,” with the 
stated purpose “of making the transition from the consumer-oriented society to a more 
wholistic self-sufficient as well as cooperative lifestyle.” 


The March issue carried an article that had been written by Borsodi on “Agriculture 
in Modern Society.” These were brief excerpts from his 1939 book chapters in Agriculture 
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in Modern Life. It carried a review of Wendell Berry’s The Unsettling of America. It also 
included an article by Mildred on “The Equal Rights of All Creatures.” There was an 
expanded list of SoL workshops. 


April was a special issue on community. It drew on Borsodi’s writing on “The 
Nature of Human Community” and “The Function of the Human Community” with extracts 
from Education and Living and a reader’s digest presentation of his essential ideas. Part 2 
of the second article was carried the following month and another installment in the final 
edition of the year. There was an article written by Arthur Morgan, premier community 
builder, and friend of Mildred and Borsodi. Morgan, who died in 1975, had been the first 
chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority, was president emeritus of Antioch College at 
Yellow Spring, Ohio, Founder of the Arthur Morgan Institute, and had written extensively 
about community. There was a long list of intentional community resources, all available 
from the School of Living. The community theme continued through the end of the year 
with more articles that had been written by Borsodi and from other contributors. 


The Three Mile Island nuclear reactor disaster, just a few miles from Deep Run, was 
on everyone’s mind. Much of the mid-summer issue of GR was devoted to it. 


In 1979 the Deep Run Center sent a letter to School of Living members with 
attached Charter and amended Bylaws. The letter contained a membership recruitment 
appeal: “Membership in the School of Living is a way to contribute to the cause of 
humanization and decentralization, re-establishing of a human way of life on this continent. 
It isn’t going to happen without your effort - and the School of Living is one way to 
organize and coordinate that effort with the work of others.” 


There was an organizing committee for a “Coalition for Decentralist Action” and a 
conference planned at Deep Run Farm. There were nearly two-dozen presenter names on 
the list, and some were noted authors of the day. The objective was to establish a common 
theme for the diverse activities related to decretalism. 


In 1980 GR went to four issues per year (and remained until it discontinued 
following the December 2018 issue). These issues continued the theme of the previous 
year. School of Living conferences were listed. There were more articles extracting 
material from Borsodi’s works. Mildred did book reviews. The Spring issued carried a long 
critical article about “The ‘Other’ Green Revolution,” the impact of mechanization of 
agriculture, initiated by Norman Borlaug, in Mexico. There was also a long article by British 
back-to-the-land leader John Seymore: “Post-Industrial Self-Sufficiency [Whether We Like 
it or Not]”. Mildred had written the introduction to his book Farming for Self-Sufficiency. 
That article was followed by one written by Ralph Borsodi, “Self-Sufficiency: Giving Life 
Meaning and Beauty,” and a reprint of a 1948 article by Borsodi, “Education and Living: 
Real Adult Learning.” 


In the Early Autumn 1980 issue there is a one-page add for Mildred’s new book, 
Decentralism: Where it Came From, Where it is Going? The book, it said, includes a history 
of the decentralist movement. It also has chapters describing leading School of Living 
related homesteads, land trusts and local currency. There is another article by John 
Seymour, “Decentralism: Keeping the Message Simple.” 
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The final issue of 1980 focused on health and contained Borsodi’s “Health; Right 
Beliefs, Right Values, Right Practices.” Mildred contributed “Health at Age Eighty-One.” It 
was largely a reflection on her just published Decentralism. 


For the end of the year, Arnold Greenberg and Mildred Loomis invited members to 
celebrate the birthday of the late Ralph Borsodi on December 7, 1980 [His birthday was 
actually December 20]. They proposed a program to invite a few friends, share a good 
meal, share and display books on decentralism (an order list was included), talk about how 
Borsodi’s writings are relevant and useful today, and make plans as appropriate. They 
proposed this celebration as an annual affair. 


The year 1981 opened with a special board meeting to discuss the future of the 
School of Living. The list of topics to review included programs that are most vital and 
urgent for the School to realize, how to fund these activities, a consideration of the special 
mission of the Green Revolution for these times and the mission of the community land 
trust movement. We lack a record of the outcome of that conversation, but the focus was 
the steady decline of activity of the School of Living. 


In 1981 there were two issues of Green Revolution. The cover art was gone. In the 
Summer 1981 issue (first) there was a list of eight events Mildred had recently participated 
in including the Fourth World (Small Nations) Conference in London. It was announced 
she would publish a paper on this conference in Peace News. She also published her report 
on that conference and on the “First Assembly of the Fourth World.” Bob Swann 
contributed “Towards an Economy of Permanence: The Place of a Local Currency.” That 
article noted that Swann “assisted Ralph Borsodi in 1968 to form the International Institute 
of Independence, to implement the community land trust and non-inflationary currency.” 
Swann was then developing his own land trust near Great Barrington, Mass (which became 
the Schumacher Center). 


In the second issue, December 1981, Mildred wrote a memorial for her friend Rose 
Smart. The Smart’s had a homestead near Lane’s End and she and Mildred were close. To 
highlight Rose’s support, Mildred quoted something she had written in 1959 about the 
effect of fragmented personalities, something she said Borsodi called “subject-centered:” 
“It takes a wholistic environment for a plant to be healthy and it takes a wholistic approach 
for a human being to live a “normal life.” That life, it was asserted, can be found on the 
homestead and the way of life of the School of Living. 


The Late Winter 1981 issue of GR was a 70-page special on Guatemala. The 
Guatemala civil war was in its second decade. Humanitarian interests in the country were 
high and, as above, a connection had been established with alternative, agrarian interest 
there. 


In 1982 the GR settled into a newsletter format. George Yamada was listed as 
editor. The first issue was, in a word, cheaply done. It was a six-page mimeograph. The 
quality improved after that but cover art was gone. It went to four pages. There were short 
informational articles, news, letters and events. The campaign to promote the School of 
Living seems to have run its course. I believe that had a lot to do with the fact of Mildred’s 
age and declining health. But she was by no means done. 
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In 1982, Mildred published another book, Alternative Americas: An informal history 
by the grandmother of the counter-culture.” The book contained 24 chapters, mostly earlier 
articles, by Mildred, that gave a synapsis of the history and principles of the School of 
Living. In September 1982 GR there was a “Local Edition” about York County and 
surrounding area. 


Also in 1982, Mildred held the formal dedication of the Ralph Borsodi Memorial 
Library at Deep Run School of Living Center. There were 2,500 books in the collection. 
Former associates and students gave tributes to Borsodi. 


The announcement carried a mimeographed page that defined the School of Living 
in these terms: First, itis not a school in the conventional sense. It doesn’t even have to be 
a building or place. Second it advocated homesteading as a means to achieve, 
independence and self-sufficiency and creative responsibility for one’s own work. How can 
you learn to be an independent homesteader? Attend a Homesteading School such as that 
offered by Deep Run. Apprentice to a real, organic homestead for asummer. Books were 
listed. 


The year 1983 was the fiftieth anniversary of Borsodi’s Flight From the City. Mildred 
published several pamphlets including: 


e “Farewell to Departing Decentralists, Welcome to Young Leaders,” 
e “Eight Manifestos for a Better World,” and 
e “Introduction to Major Problems of Living,” 100 pages 


It was also listed as the 100 anniversary of Borsodi’s birth (which was incorrect - 
it was 1888, not 1883). The School of Living Deep Run Center was described as three acres 
as part of a 26-acre SoL land trust, a small staff in residence producing its own food and 
publishing the Green Revolution, conducting workshops and conferences. It had a 60’ x 100’ 
building that served as residence, auditorium and library and a framed building that served 
as the Borsodi Memorial Library. It noted the 2,500 library volumes available for study. It 
held regular discussions on the major problems of living on two levels, both practice and 
principle. There were also workshops on group dynamics for positive emotional 
development. It appears there were 81 paid members and 220 former or invited members 
of the SoL. This indicated a dramatic decline in interest in the SoL across the country. 


In April there was a one-day program about “Renewing Understanding of and 
Commitment to School of Living” preceding the trustees meeting. The afternoon session 
included a review of the nature and duties of SoL committees. The trustee meeting lacked a 
quorum and another meeting was scheduled. It was considered “extremely important ... to 
bring to final fruition the work of many people ... to bring about a revival of the SoL 
principles and a renewal of coordinated actions ... so that SoL can get back to work on 
issues outside of its own reorganization.” There were some bylaw changes proposed to 
prevent deadlocks. The 1976 amended articles of incorporation was noted. A set of 
articles of incorporation and by-laws for a School of Living Community Land Trust 
Association, and a draft of a sample Lease Agreement were included. 


The 1983 GR continued in newsletter format, 8 % x 11, eight pages. Workshops 
were listed. There were articles by several noted writers including Jeremy Rifkin, 
Kirkpatrick Sale, and Bob Swann. Ken Kern was publishing articles about owner-built 
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homes. There was a Borsodi Celebration in December and the Winter issue focused on his 
life and work. George Yamada remained editor. 


The 1984 GR continued under George. In Summer 1984 another celebration of 
Borsodi’s 100 anniversary (another shift of year of birth) was announced for 
Thanksgiving Day. Curiously the article stated that Borsodi was born at sea in December 
20, 1884 to Bulgarian parents immigrating to America. The only thing correct about that 
statement was December 20. Borsodi was born in Vienna in 1888. His father was 
Hungarian. His mother died in Hungary before he was sent to his father who had 
established a thriving business in New York City. It should be noted that Borsodi himself 
was less than help with these dates and places. My research corrected these various 
stories. 


The Autumn 1984 edition covered the groundbreaking for the New Hope 
Community near Berea!*, Kentucky scheduled for February 1985. The community was 
founded by an active School of Living member and set up on lines proposed by Borsodi. It 
was 114 acres and intended for eventually 300 people. Mildred, True Marks and Tom 
Greco visited in September. There was some interest in moving the School of Living there. 
Mildred contributed an article about Borsodi’s Education and Living and published a 
timeline of his life and work. She included a comment from renowned Dr. R. M Hutchins 
who had written: “It’s a scandal and a puzzle why Ralph Borsodi is not better known. He’s 
been part of the dialogue for three generations.” The celebration program was published. 


About the first of October, Mildred suffered a severe stroke. By coincidence, a 
commemorative issue on the eve of her 85" birthday had been written just before this and 
published in two parts just afterward. She had by this time completed her biography of 
Borsodi: Ralph Borsodi: Reshaping Modern Culture. Subscriptions ($12.50) were being 
sought to get the book in print. (The book was published, 300 paperbound copies, in 1988.) 


Mildred had begun the Borsodi biography before he died in 1977. Following his 
death, she put a lot of energy into completing it. She had intended it to preserve Borsodi’s 
legacy. She obviously based the work on their long association, a review of her 
publications, records of the School of Living since its founded, correspondence, and other 
documents - now, as noted, mostly lost. 


During 1985 the GR format continued with George Yamada as editor and Tom Greco 
and True Marks as contributing editors. With that year, a tree-related image reappeared 
with the title. It was more of a bunch of trees in what appeared to be a meadow. The 
opening theme was bioregionalism. There was more about Mildred. Another appeal was 
again made for subscriptions to help publish the book. 


The continuation of the School of Living was attributed to Mildred; in these terms: 
“put for the tireless devotion of Mildred Loomis with the help of a few friends and passers- 
by, it might have stopped completely.” Work was still being done to reorganize and to 
define the role of the School of Living then and for its future. 


In April 1985, Manas published a short article about Borsodi and Loomis. 


104 Was there a connection with Berea College which is distinctive in not charging tuition? 
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In September 1985, trustee Tom Greco wrote, on behalf of the board of trustees, that 
the School of Living is (1) A core group of people dedicated to carrying on the work of 
Ralph Borsodi and Mildred Loomis and acting as coalition builders, (2) A unique library 
consisting of decentralist, anarchist, libertarian and alternative economic literature, (3) A 
nexus, with a known identity, in the network of social transformation which connects 
decentralists, anarchists, libertarians, egalitarians, humanitarians, ecologist and all lovers 
of life, (4) A collecting point for diverse periodicals and literature, (5) Custodian and 
archivist for the writings of Ralph Borsodi and Mildred Loomis, past issues of the Green 
Revolution and other pamphlets and publications. [These things did not happen. ] 


The School of Living, he wrote, had been and could again be the vibrant center of a 
Decentralist Center. That might be the new community at New Hope. Mildred’s Ralph 
Borsodi, Reshaping Modern Culture, being edited that that time by George Yamada, and 
needed support. 


The Winter 1985 edition carried a memorial tribute to Tim Lefever, founder of 
Sonnewald and long-time School of Living board member. Tim and Grace Lefever had been 
stalwart supporters of Mildred and the School of Living for decades. 


In 1986, the Green Revolution continued as a nicely printed, eight page, 8 % x11 
newsletters. It carried a variety of current affairs and personal interest articles. 


A September 1986 workshop, “Women’s Permaculture Design Course” was offered 
by the Heathcote Women’s Community and Permaculture Center. It was clarified that 
Heathcote was a rural feminist women’s community and was looking for new members. 
They were then in the planning stages of becoming a permaculture center. 


Mildred’s End 


The story is that Mildred suffered a stroke on October 1, 1984 although there is 
some question about the exact date. She dictated her will September 28, 1984. Mildred 
was feeling ill, and, in some pain, decided to go over her finances. They were not 
inconsiderable for the time. She had interest-bearing accounts in Ohio and Nebraska, one 
apparently a legacy from her father. She had no heirs. She had pledged $5,000 to New 
Hope, apparently against the cost of an apartment for her and True. She wanted to leave a 
nest egg of $15,000 to cover publishing her Borsodi biography and Borsodi as I Knew Him 
(both published). Profits from the sales of these books was to go to the School of Living. 
She wanted another $5,000 for New Hope. She bequeathed her remaining estate to the 
School of Living saying, “I want what I have to go to the School of Living if it emphasizes, 
demonstrates and sponsors education in 17 problems of Living as defined by Borsodi.” 
Apparently, she later requested that half of her estate go to New Hope. Mildred’s sister 
assented to these conditions. 


In November 1984 Mildred was reported feeding herself, walking but finding it 
difficult to talk. It appears Mildred was placed in a rest home in Dallastown for the winter. 
True assumed management of Deep Run Farm. There was also discussion of guardianship 
for Mildred. That was accomplished in January 1985. Mildred was asked by a court “to 
show cause why you should not be adjudged an Incompetent and a Guardian appointed for 
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your estate.” Gertrude M. Ritche, the court document declared, was appointed guardian. 
Mildred’s sister also apparently consented to the guardianship. 


Mildred had a 1,000-page manuscript that explained the School of Living principles 
that she wanted published. And she wanted to find an active arm to help disseminate it. 
She had hoped that New Hope would be a new School of Living center. In a note two 
months before Mildred’s death, True noted that “One aspect of Mildred’s will is making 
sure that Borsodi publications are taken care of.” 


Mildred died September 18, 1986. After her stroke, it is said, she had tried to keep 
working, tried to learn to type again, but she had another stroke and age and declining 
health finally caught up with her. She could no longer speak but wrote messages. Her 
friend and caretaker, True Ritchie was with her. True said that at 9 am, as she sat holding 
Mildred’s hand, talking to her, that Mildred closed her eyes and took a last breath. Mildred 
had stopped eating 18 days before but drank herbal tea. Her body was cremated, and her 
ashes spread at Heathcote and apparently several other places she loved. The second GR 
issue for 1986 was a memorial to her. With her death, and with that issue, the address of 
the School of Living moved to Spring Grove, Pa.; the Sonnewald Homestead. 


With her death “a chapter of history has come to a close,” wrote Tom Greco. Tom 
and Alanna Hartzok wrote parting letters to Mildred. Both had known her for about five 
years. Tom wrote: “Though small in stature and frail in appearance, she spoke with 
authority; her strength of character and faithfulness to principles were immense.” Tom 
went on to say that as Borsodi was the Father, then Mildred was the Mother of 
Decentralism. “She was Borsodi’s most faithful disciple. She constantly put forth the 
immense legacy of this great scholar in words more easily understood. .... Her whole life 
was a demonstration of how to take charge of one’s life - how to be responsible and free, 
how to be heathy, how to be happy and fulfilled. Her life gave meaning to the ideas of self- 
reliance and right livelihood.” 


Alanna wrote of their first meeting as she was leading a workshop about Henry 
George at a conference in California. After some 20 minutes, Alanna wrote that Mildred 
said: “We know all of this, Now the question is, what do we do about it?” Alanna added: 
“Your life has been full of so much that I admire. The profound thinker part of you, the 
communicator and the clear writer in you all so wonderfully blended with high purpose 
and down to earth practically.” 


With Mildred’s death there was a shift. During her last year the (last) School of 
Living center, at Deep Run Farm, was closed. Her treasured Borsodi Memorial Library was 
shut down and books, sets of Green Revolution and other materials were boxed up and 
disbursed. Deep Run Farm was taken out of trust and sold back into private hands. 


Epilog 


Mildred had carried the legacy of Borsodi and his School of Living for four decades. 
Now it was fading like the shadow of a tree as the sun sets. What difference, you may ask, 
does it make? Perhaps it is like Mildred suggested to Alanna that “the proof is in the 
pudding.” It is what you do. Mildred was unconditionally dedicated to Borsodi’s 
educational mission. They both knew that learning was the foundation of life, that life is 
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problems and that to solve them we need to define them and to draw on our unique 
capacity as human beings to consult the accumulated experience of our ancestors. From 
that we form our personalities, our character, our moral capacity. 


Moral competence was high on the list for Loomis and Borsodi. Their work was 
never about themselves but the well-being and the destiny of the human race. They 
followed Jefferson, and a long line of teachers from ancient times in all cultures, in holding 
that we not only need education, but we need to elevate the capacity of those who have it to 
a position of leadership. Not coercive leadership but stewardship. This is leading by 
example. 


What happened to the Sol (as it was increasingly referred to) after Mildred’s death 
cannot be defined as another turning point. It was a discontinuity. The School of Living, 
from the time Borsodi founded his homestead in 1920 to her death, was a tour de force. 
Borsodi and Mildred were two highly gifted people who formed a rare and powerful 
partnership. There were many intrepid associates along the path. As Mildred said, the 
School of Living was far from perfect. It was far from finished. They were very human. 
They made mistakes. And they just kept going. When Borsodi died, Mildred, aged and frail, 
kept the standard flying until her own health failed. There is something heroic in her last 
crusade. 


There were stalwart supporters of hers who tried to maintain what remained of the 
legacy after Deep Run closed and the library was dismantled but they wore down, most 
went their own way. 


The SoL Continues 


In 1988 the address of the School of Living moved to Cochranville, PA. George 
Yamada had been editor since 1982. George lived in Toronto. That year he passed the 
editorship on. The format of the Green Revolution remained essentially the same over the 
years since. The Green Revolution continued as a “little” magazine - lots of interesting 
articles but little of the legacy principles Mildred had worked so hard to preserve and little 
about the affairs of the organization. The issues were well edited and professional printed. 
With the Fall 1992 a new Tree of Life logo appeared, designed by Martha Shaw. A tree had 
been the symbol of the School of Living from its inception and had gone through revision, 
sometimes forgotten, but again restored. “The Tree of Life,” it was noted, “symbolizes 
balance - with its roots in the Earth and its branches in the Heavens.” There were at that 
time 123 paid members of the SoL. 


The business address is now Julian Woods in Centre County, Pennsylvania. Only the 
Heathcote land trust remains in the network of Mildred’s last days, albeit reported to be 
“going back to nature.” Several other properties have come under its land trust 
management. Today the School of Living seeks to find a role suitable for its members and 
the world as they understand it. There are two working homesteads, both with fine organic 
gardens. There is little in the way of formal educational programming. Membership it 
appears has declined. The newsletter, “School of Living News,” is now a monthly digital 
item. 
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The last Green Revolution editor, Bob Flatley, and I, and a few others, have over a 
number of years worked to revive the Borsodi/Loomis legacy. We digitalized many of 
Borsodi’s books, I visited the New Hampshire archives, we received several boxes of old 
publications from the Danzeisen estate - friends, neighbors and strong supporters of 
Mildred in Ohio - in 2016 from which I have drawn much of the material for these volumes. 
Kevin Slaughter republished Borsodi’s This Ugly Civilization in 2019. 


The SoL itself, however, has moved on, evolved a post-Borsodi perspective. I was a 
Trustee for a couple of years. We discussed revival of the legacy. While the interest was 
polite, I think the prospect for doing so is far too demanding for the board to even consider 
and not essential to their current vision. It would take resources and organization and, 
indeed, considerable development of the core educational material (there is plenty of 
material on gardening and homesteading available from other sources). It would take, 
once again, a driven and committed leader for such a program. For those interested, the 
School of Living can be found online. 


And so, this material is offered in hope that others will pick up the legacy, continue 
research and find application. I think the times ahead of us fully justify the effort to bring 
this legacy back to public view. Transition Centre will in fact continue to work along these 
lines. I have published the first of a serious of books to move this process forward: Self- 
Reliance: Achieving Personal Resiliency and Independence, at this link1?°5 





OP Achieving Personal Resiliency and Independence 





18: Borsodi Memorial 


Ralph Borsodi died October 26, 1977, two months short of his 89 birthday. He was 
reported to have had a fall and died a week later in the hospital. His remains were 
apparently cremated; there is no gravestone registered. There was a memorial service at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, but I have no details on it. 


I think it’s safe to say that Borsodi was more or less in retirement during his last 
four or five years after he turned over the helm of the International Foundation for 
Independence likely around August 1973. This chapter is intended to fill in the blank of 
those last five years and serve as something of a memorial. 


Most of what we know about the last years of Borsodi’s life come from a 50 
anniversary jubilee, of his building Dogwoods, and a tour of Dogwoods, Bayard Lane and 
Van Houten Fields in 1973. At that time Borsodi was presented with a sheaf of 
testimonials. These and perhaps later items were printed in a small book, Borsodi As I 
Knew Him, as a proof edition, 99 copies, in 1986. This was a bequest of Mildred Loomis. 
I’ve extracted some material from that publication. It is available as a pdf at this link!6. 


To that I am going to add material Mildred published in her biography of Borsodi 
and other odds and ends | have been able to find. 


Iam adding a bullet list of Borsodi accomplishments, a list of his books and a 
chronology that covers his life and includes Mildred’s work with their School of Living. 


In a eulogy written in 1977, Mildred wrote | ees 
of him (and this is the last known photograph of ss 
him): 


“Dr. Ralph Borsodi preceded decentralist 
prophets of the 1970’s by half a century and lived 
his whole adult life working to right the evils that 
created industrialist centralization.” 





“Dr. Borsodi has worked at solutions to 
major problems of living. Not the problems of 
war and peace, of poverty and hunger, of 
population and overpopulation. Serious as they 
are and serious as are economic growth, inflation, 
unemployment and economic depression, they do 
not head the list. 





a 





“The most important problem” (and 
Mildred underlined this statement herself) “in the . 
world today is the philosophy by which men and women should live, and by which both 
human individuals and society as a whole, should be animated.” To this she added: “The 











106 Borsodi As | Knew Him: https://docs.google.com/document/d/1lajROnMkF6EToxZ6tPXYTRNzEAseT83Py80TGfgqRREw/edit 
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essential character, the disposition - the goal - of a people, Dr. Borsodi maintains, should 
be the maximum, fully functioning living and lifestyles people need, to understand 
mankind’s basic problems, and choose rationally among alternative solutions to them.” 


“Trifling problems can be dealt with indulgently and even playfully. But the really 
important problems of mankind - those which affect human beings and the Earth upon 
which each human is dependent - must not be taken for granted. They must be dealt with 
only with the greatest wisdom.” 


“Human beings live not only in the moment, but in anticipation for the future and in 
recollection of the past. Wisdom dictates that any action which makes for enduring 
satisfaction, in a sense, is not a sacrifice at all.” 


“In practical terms, the critical problem now (1977) is mis-education. If man is to 
survive, if civilization is not to collapse, if man is to live like a man (not a two-legged 
animal), if he is ever to organize a rational and human society - adults must recognize the 
educational-philosophical problem as their first, continuous and most important one. 


“As these pages delineating Ralph Borsodi’s life and work have attempted to show, 
the educational problem is at least two-fold: 


e Determining what is right education; that is applying wisdom to all the basic 
problem of mankind; and 

e Using methods that enable the determining minority of men and women to 
attain this wisdom. 


“All history, biography, drama, literature, science and social science, is replete with 
both wisdom and folly. These disciplines should all be tested by human norms and needs; 
they should be approached from a high priority on human values. 


“Right solutions - sufficiently right solutions - for each and every one of the basic 
problems of mankind already exist. But until education is problem-centered instead of 
subject-centered, the truth, Borsodi believes, will not be recognized. No consensus among 
thoughtful and concerned men and women about what to do about them will emerge. 


“Many people are convinced that the twilight of Industrialism has fallen; that 
technologists, industrialists and pragmatists are finished. Wisdom dictates that a new way 
of living be found; and new social institutions be developed. 


Jubilee 


There was a 1973 New Year’s Eve celebration at Borsodi’s house and a collection of 
friends, said Mildred, paid tribute to his work. This was also a celebration of the jubilee, the 
fiftieth anniversary of Borsodi building Dogwoods (Spring 1923). At some point, and I’m 
not sure it was this time, a sheaf of testimonials was presented to him. There are snippets 
from these testimonials in Mildred biography of Borsodi but that was completed several 
years after his death. I believe the originals (some editing my Mildred) are published in 
Borsodi as I knew Him. See excerpts below. 


But first let’s look at this last scene: 
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Borsodi ended his days at a lovely house in Exeter with 
his wife Clare, still a very nice neighborhood, a block or so 
from Phillips Exeter Academy. This is apparently the second 
house he and Clare owned in Exeter. The first was a two- 
story farmhouse with 70 acres on the edge of town where he 
worked in the garden and in his woodworking shop making 
inlaid furniture. He moved to town in 1964, it was said, to be 
closer to the libraries. One friend described “his immaculate 
office with a few valuable books.” He walked daily across the 
Academy campus to town for his copy of the New York Times 
and to chat with the many friends he made there. Borsodi 
loved Exeter. There were, outlined below, two articles 
published in the Green Revolution which described his 
experience in what he called Eutopia (the good place - see 
house photo below). 





Borsodi’s Final Five 


I want to briefly summarize Borsodi’s last five years. I think this will help fill in the 
blanks in Mildred’s biography of him. 


We begin in 1973. In April Borsodi spent three weeks in Europe establishing and 
organizing the International Foundation for Independence. It was a major enterprise. 
There was more than a man of 84 should be expected to do. In August, he stepped back 
from directing IFI. The month following his return from Europe was the Jubilee of the 
founding of Dogwoods and the Bergan County Record sponsored a tour for Borsodi, Loomis 
and friends of Bayard Lane and Van Houten Fields. The attached photo is of Borsodi and 
friends in front of the first house built at Bayard Lane. It illustrates his stance and 
engagement at age 84. This is one of the rare 
shots of him not wearing a bow tie. That event 
was also published in the July - August 1973 
issue of Green Revolution. 


In that edition of GR was also an 
interview with Borsodi. This was done just 
™ after the School of Living conference over the 
Labor Day weekend at Conway, N. H from which 
the booklet Moving Into the Front Ranks of 
Social Change was produced (edited by Mildred 
Fou) It addressed the issue of why there 

eo ; | had been so many failures building community. 

In the asain of likely, was Mildred’ s Saepatne from Heathcote. Borsodi started by 
noting that man and community are highly complex subjects. He outlined three types of 
communities: 





1. Religious communities which tend to be more successful and long lasting 
2. The business community built around an economic activity 
3. The idealistic community, which are mostly short-lived 
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Borsodi said he developed the problems of living to help people build successful 
community. It takes work. There are a lot of things that must be harmonized. It is a whole 
system. He was leery of trying to build community from scratch. Basic requirements 
included land, a workable system of exchange; it must be fair, honest, human; it must be 
able to cope with the influences of the larger social system. This was covered in Education 
and Living. 


Addressing questions, Borsodi added the following points. First, a community 
requires a clear vision. You must understand what it provides it members, how it is 
managed, what are the duties and obligations of members. You need a “plan” but you can’t 
build a community from a [static] blueprint. You need to understand its essence, it’s 
dynamics. You learn along the way. 


The problems that need to be addressed are in the book Seventeen Problems. You 
have to address all of these problems. 


Mildred commented about the young turning against rationality and don’t like plans. 
Borsodi responded that this comes from laziness - both physical and mental laziness. They 
can’t live “from impulse to impulse.” It takes industry and energy. Humans are good at 
supplying this. They enjoy using reason. His system effectively educates the emotions. 

The motto of the School of Living as it was first formed was: 


Dignifies labor 
Justifies suffering 
Gives significance to Life. 


Sea Change 


The next five issues of the Green Revolution, late 1973 through 1974, were produced 
by Richard Fairfield, living in Los Angeles. There was an effort to establish a west coast 
School of Living, possibly two. There were active groups in Los Angeles and the Bay Area. 
These five issues were devoted to the “Seventeen Problems of Living” and together 
represent a significant publication in their own right. Richard is the Editor, Mildred and 
Borsodi are the contributing editors. The content has been reported elsewhere. 


The September - October 1973 issue carried two items by Borsodi. The first was 
about the Green Revolution and the Counterculture. Borsodi wrote: 


“The Green Revolution is a social, economic and political movement. Unlike most 
movements it does not begin with clamoring for new legislation; it begins not with political 
agitation but with persuading people to themselves live in accordance with a culture 
fundamentally different from that which is now prevalent. This fact makes it important to 
distinguish it clearly from most of what is called the counterculture. 


‘It is of the utmost importance, therefore, to distinguish between 1) the lunatic 
counterculture — the hippies, yippies, and zippies; 2) the drug, sex, dress and tramping 
culture nihilists; 3) the violent revolutionaries; and 4) the fundamentally sane and working 
counter culturists. 


“This last, like the others, are against the prevailing way of living. They want to get out of 
the rat-race, they want to get out of this urban and industrial quagmire, and they loathe 
what the corporate polity and the corporate economy of today are doing and what it 
represents. But they are also against the zippies, the nihilists and the revolutionists. 
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This part of the counter-culture, however seems to be in urgent need of a program. It needs 
to articulate both its principles and practices. It needs both an economic and political 
philosophy. 


“The program of the School of Living has one enormous advantage over all other 
movements which want a profound change but which only agitate for it. People can put the 
School’s programs into action themselves, directly. They can organize land trusts and 
anticipate the economic process which the Georgists advocated; they can resort to an 
alternative currency and end inflation for themselves; they can form cooperatives to escape 
from the corporate system; and they can build homesteads and avoid at least for themselves 
the economic and ecological catastrophe toward which this nation is heading. 


The second was a two-part article about how Borsodi found life in Exeter, “I Live in 
Eutopia.” 


Eutopia is not the same as Utopia. Utopia translates into “no-place.” Eutopia 
translates into “good-place.” Borsodi said that Exeter is a Eutopia. 


Exeter, he continued, “has attractive 
homes, good neighbors, adequate industry, 
almost no crimes, moderate taxes, good 
schools.” Phillips Exeter Academy is a 
prestigious preparatory school. Itis a New 
England town [meaning iconic small 
community]. It was a hotbed of American 
independence. It has just under 9,000 
people. “Cultural and intellectual life of its 
citizens is high, led by the community 
schedule of the Academy which exceeds that 
of most colleges.” 





Borsodi went on to say: “The chief attribute of a Eutopian is his tendency to 
respond rationally and humanely to the challenges with which they have to deal ... 
Intellectual and logical, yes, but also consistent with feelings , values and the reality 
situation at hand. ... Hence, behavior in my Eutopia permits both diversity and harmony. 
It’s like an orchestra ... Here life is meaningful and zestful. ... As a result, they live without 
the ‘desperation’ which Thoreau said was the lot of most people. 


Borsodi wrote of three styles of dealing with the challenges of life. With the third, 
which he favored, the “group responds philosophically to challenges of living ... the leading 
and determining number of persons in Exeter tend to this third approach to change. Few of 
them are swept off their feet by mere fervor. None of them are fanatics. None believes in 
resorting to violence in order to achieve what they believe should be done.” 


The following issue of GR included Borsodi’s comments about the counterculture on 
the back of the cover and continue his thoughts about Exeter. It carried the title “Flaws in 
Eutopia.” So, OK, it isn’t perfect. High on the list is Exeter’s vulnerability to forces outside 
the community, to growth, industry, government and corporate control. These trends, 
unless reversed, could destroy Eutopia itself. A good School of Living is needed to preserve 
the best of it. There is a local School of Living Study-Action Group which he directed 
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(photo). They are studying the problems of living. He went 
into the program in some detail. 


In the following, Feb. - Mar 1974, issue, there are two 
articles by Borsodi: “The Task to Decentralize” and a “New 
Declaration of Independence.” 


In the former, Borsodi gave six objectives to pursue to 
end increasing centralization: 


1. Ajust system of land tenure; a land trust 

2. Develop local resources and industries through 
locally owned and operated independent enterprise, 
cooperatives and credit unions 

3. Repeal of special privileges that favor big business at the expense of small 
concerns 

4. A local credit system 

5. Instruct farmers on how to live on the land rather than exhaust it to produce 
cash crops 

6. Re-education of all people in the abiding values of human and vitalized life. 





In the second article, Borsodi started with “this is a time of crisis. The social order 
which the Western world has accepted during the past century and a half is collapsing.” 
There was plenty of news about the difficulties of life for people those days [and there was 
a lot of social unrest then, and government programs to attempt to deal with them]. 


The alternative: “The full development al all our faculties and attributes, intellectual 
as well as physical, make us truly human.” He described a list of issues needing address: 


Humanity and Society: Community 

Duties and Obligations to family and support of needed social institutions 
Rights and liberties 

Conservation 

Government - ata minimum 

Liberty and property 

Jobs versus work - and that means access to land 


In the following issue Borsodi wrote a short outline of “Five Influential Beliefs,” 
which I interpret as a continuation of the one just reported. They are beliefs with negative 
influence: Commercialism, Finance Capitalism (exploitive practices), Mechanism, Over- 
industrialism and Socialism. 


And in the fifth issue of this series, he added six more “Ogres of the Economy:” 
Classical vs. Corporate Capitalism, Enterprise vs. Exploitation, Property vs. Trusterty, 
Imputed vs. Realized Income, and Property vs. Privilege. 


With the January 1975 issue, Green Revolution was back at Heathcote. Fairfield had 
gone back to graduate school. It was about this time that Willis Hunting, as president of the 
School of Living, took over Heathcote and attempted to organize its programs. 
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In that issue it was briefly reported that Mildred had visited Borsodi in November 
and reported: 


“Borsodi has several engagements a month with Universities and other groups; he 
talks with concerned seekers, and counsels with School of Living staff as well as officers of 
the International Independence Institute and the International Foundation of 
Independence. These three represent agencies sponsoring three ‘revolutions’ which 
Borsodi hoped to contribute to during his life-time: a “revolution” in education, stressing 
human solutions to universal problems of living; a “revolution” in land tenure, i.e., the land 
trust; and a “revolution” in money exchange, i.e. constant currency.” 


In the April 1975 issue of GR is a short article by Borsodi: “1776 1876! 1976 2076?” 
In it, Borsodi noted that the fist Centennial was celebrated with “pride in the Republic and 
faith in the future” [hence the !]. But “What went wrong? Five things: 


1. Nothing was done to end speculation in land. 

2. Nothing was done to end the inflation of the currency. 

3. Nothing was done to end Wall Street’s stranglehold on the economy. 

4. Nothing was done to save the backbone of the republic - the family farm and 
small communities these millions of farms supported. 

5. Nothing was done to stop the centralization of industry, population and of 
government. 


He added, “We may save the Republic if enough people act in time. Constructive 
action would include [reiterating]: 


e Anew land tenure; land trusts 

e Anon-inflationary currency; the Constants 

e Laws removing privileges to corporations 

e Widespread adult education in universal major problems of living. 


A “Completing the American Revolution” conference was scheduled for July 5 - 11, 
at Heathcote. The May 1975 issue was mostly devoted to this theme and a full page (11 x 
17 inch) was devoted to the program. It would open with Tom Paine and then “The Three 
Documents” - being the Declaration of Independence, U. S. Constitution and Bill of Rights 
and what they mean. That was presented by a representative of the Peoples Bicentennial. 
There were five other sessions outlined, each addressing a major problem of living. There 
was an impressive reading list - enough to keep a good reader going for a year. Borsodi 
attended, accompanied by his friend Gordon Lameyer, and contributed to almost every 
session. His comments focused on the Community Land Trust and Commodity Constant 
Currency. 


The following month there was a note from C. S. Dawson about how he enjoyed 
hearing Borsodi at the conference - “his unusual ability to state the ‘problem’ and quickly 
define it.” He said he then visited Borsodi in Exeter and taped his responses to questions 
about “Nine Queries for Nine Decades.” 


Borsodi was conspicuously absent from the Green Revolution in 1976 and 1977 
except for the December issue of each year. The December 1976 issue was “The School of 
Living: The First 40 Years.” The lead article was by Mildred and it told her story through 
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the Dayton experiment. She credited Borsodi with organizing the School of Living in 1936. 
It was, in fact chartered in 1934. What happened in 1936 was the completion of the School 
of Living building at the center of the Bayard Lane community. The bulk of the issue 
consisted of articles about the then four affiliated School of Living Communities: Deep Run 
Farm, Downhill Farm, Heathcote and Sonnewald Homestead. There was nothing new from 
or about Borsodi. 


I would note that there were a lot of land trust articles by Bob Swann in the 1976 
GRs, a number of articles by Mildred (possibly from files) and support for coal miners and 
for natural gas as an alternative energy form. The December 1976 issue was the last 
produced at Heathcote. 


The January 1977 issue of GR was from Deep Run Farm. Mildred had moved there 

in 1975 and took the School of Living organization with her. The issues carried a good mix 
of homesteading articles. Borsodi died in October 1977 and the December 1977 issue was 
“A Man for All Season: Life and Work of Ralph Borsodi.” The lead article was by Mildred, 
“A Testimonial.” She opened: 

“Looking back along the corridors of time, scanning mankind's slow ascent, appreciation 

comes for the seers and wise ones whom we know as social critics and crusaders for a better 

world. Every age has known them. Ifa line were drawn representing the upward climb, 

steps and bulges would appear, resulting from the impact of heroes, sages and doers. 

Because of Confucius, Buddha, Aknanton, Plato, Ruskin, Krishnamuti!9’, Edison, human life 


has improved. Most of them have worked quietly and struggled patiently, their 
contributions not known nor accepted until long after their life and death. 


“Dr. Ralph Borsodi belongs on that list. He was one of the quiet, singularly revolutionary 
philosophers and achievers of the modern world.” 


She added other names in the article: Gandhi, Eric Gill, William Morris, Thoreau, Sir 
Albert Howard, Coomarasway and others, including a number Borsodi had drawn on. 


Mildred went on to write about Borsodi as “Pluralist, Wholist, Activist.” She said 
that he had made an unquiet place for himself for at least three reasons: 


1. “His emphases were many; his contribution is not single. .... He was a pluralist, 
encompassing the many concerns of living a good life.” He created the universal 
problem structure. 

2. “Asa wholist, “Borsodi integrated activity around normal, fully functional living.” 
His sweep of knowledge embraced the accumulated wisdom of humankind, past 
and present, East and West.” As I have written, Borsodi was clearly a pioneer in 
systems, or perhaps more accurately ecological, thinking. 

3. “And he did things. He wasn’t just a thinker and writer.” [I will get to my own 
list of those things below. ] 


He was, in short, “a forerunner and prophet.” To this line of thinking, Walter Chase, 
a friend of Borsodi’s during the last five years of his life, wrote: “Perhaps, if our present 
world civilization survives another 50 years without a major disaster, perhaps then 


107 Krishamurti was a then popular figure living in California. Mildred was interested in him. 
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Borsodi will become known as ‘a contemporary philosopher’ and his ideas will become 
widely popular and ‘accepted.” 


There were articles by him included his last personal presentation, in October 1976 
in St. Louis, “The Moral law By-Passed.” In that article he made a moral indictment of the 
course and effect of industrialism. 


That issue of Green Revolution can be found at this link?°8, 


Following his death, Mildred, if anything, accelerated her work to preserve Borsodi’s 
legacy. She tried to make a School of Living holiday of his birthday. She apparently 
believed that he was a prophet whose time would come. In 1980 she published a book on 
decentralism that was revised and issued as Alternative Americas in 1982. With it she not 
only highlighted his legacy but provided a strategic vision - something she would 
personally continue to advance during the last few years of her life. She also completed the 
manuscript for her biography, Ralph Borsodi: Reshaping Modern Culture, which was 
published after her death. And she set up a Borsodi Memorial Library [which was 
dismantled immediately after her death]. 


I should point out that as of this writing, Borsodi has been gone almost 44 years. 
Civilization is still here. The challenges are more pressing. The Borsodi legacy nearly 
vanished. My two volumes, which this chapter concludes on the 101° anniversary of the 
founding of the Borsodi Homestead, April 1, 1920, it is hoped, will inform those who have 
the capacity to affect transformative change. 


Testimonials 


I mentioned the short publication Borsodi as I Knew Him above and gave the link. It 
is just over 80 pages and worth the read (link above). It represents what Borsodi’s friends 
thought of him. I would, however, like to highlight some key thoughts that spoke not so 
much to Borsodi’s work as to his character. 


I’m going to parse these comments about Borsodi into three categories: 


1. Personality 
2. Influence on others 
3. Thinking style 


Personality 


Slender, nearly six feet at 80. He always wore a coat and hat, a bow tie or bolo tie. 
He had a strong handshake to the last week of his life. Photos above demonstrate this. 


His eyesight always seems to have troubled him and made it difficult walking which 
gave him an odd gait. When Borsodi return from India in 1961 he appeared frail and old, 
one lens of his glasses opaque. He had a cataract operation. He recovered his health, 
became active in local affairs and went back to work. His health would be up and down for 
the rest of his life. 





108 Borsodi GR memorial issue: https://drive.google.com/drive/u/0/folders/OB1wQ6T5I3eBVSDZiaTJ6T3Nickk 
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He always maintained a disciplined schedule. He got up in the middle of the night 
and typed to dawn. Then he followed a regimen of cold showers, stretching exercises and 
health foods. He fasted when he was sick. Following downturns in his health he often 
made, as one person said: “a remarkable physical renaissance.” He ate healthy to the end, 
sparsely, threating a meal as a ceremony. He was not a vegetarian but rather believed 
humans were made for sensible amounts of animal protein. 


He had a quick intellect, eloquence. A master of conversation and mutual exchange 
of ideas and information. He could talk extemporaneously on any subject. A serious, 
gravelly voice. He responded to questions cheerfully. He liked the give and take of good 
conversation and did not wish people to be differential to him. 


People enjoyed conversing with him. He usually gave more than he received. His 
tone was kind, never became verbally inflamed or noisy in any way. He laughed easily. He 
had an uncanny humor, chuckled often at things that amused him, twinkling eyes, never 
sour or dour. He was sentimental. He reminisced a lot. 


In his 80s he could read a stack of books in a day, speed reading. He liked to read to 
his grandchildren. He took the Declaration of Independence seriously with them. 


Influence on Others 
“A skillful teacher. He could excite and stimulate an audience even in advanced age. 


“An excellent teacher, vast knowledge, sensitivity to the attituded and opinions of 
others, quick mind and ready supply of illustrative data, a sense of humor. He enjoyed 
working with undergraduates, graduate students and professional academicians. He was 
good with questions. He held his audience’s attention and had the capacity to excite and 
stimulate them. He could make history come alive through personal accounts of events and 
persons. 


Borsodi taught us to be the “masters of our own fate.” 
“One of the greatest influences on my long life.” 


The Templin’s and Keene’s had been missionaries in India and had worked with 
Gandhi. They found Borsodi’s School of Living at Suffern the closest thing to Gandhi in the 
US. Ralph Templin wrote: “At the new year in 1941, we and the Keene’s became students 
of the Borsodi’s at their School of Living. We experience re-education as Borsodi saw it, 
and understood his vision of revitalizing all of America, and the whole of humanity. We 
canvassed the whole range of Borsodi’s major, universal problems of living; we aimed at 
the distribution of ownership and control among the people. We agreed with the need for 
self-development, personal integrity, conviction of consensus, intelligent possession of 
natural resources, and sharing in community development. The similarity of Borsodi’s 
concepts and programs with Gandhi's was striking. 


“At Bayard Lane, School of Living, Ralph Borsodi was director and chief lecturer, 
Myrtle Mae in charge of nutrition and meals, an assistant directed gardening and care of 
animals, Bill Borsodi supervised the Guilds, and Ed Borsodi was office manager and 
accountant. The guilds included: carpenter, mason, finisher, etc.; they planned and built 
homes. Around the school building lived sixteen families with 2-3 acres homesteads. The 
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Bayard Lane Homestead Association was the first cooperative agency to implement 
community land tenure which RB!°? had implemented at Dayton. 


Henry Winthrop wrote, “From my very first meeting with Ralph Borsodi [1958], it 
was Clear that he was an ‘original.’ His ideas stemmed more from his experiences and 
research than from books, more from his own deep examination of issues than from 
wooden borrowing of other men’s thoughts on matters that interested him. ... Borsodi isa 
deeply creative thinker and a man of action whose innovations were always a product of 
his deep commitment to think for himself. His general conservatism always appealed to 
me, and I believe that this conservatism was fed to some degree by his recognition of the 
general social complexity of our time. ... Borsodi was an unusually gifted man and displayed 
a very rare, three-forked lifestyle. He was interested in general ideas; he could immerse 
himself in analytic and/or empirical detail, and he was quick to translate the former two 
concerns into some concrete form. In this sense, Borsodi was a whole main in an age in 
which the single-channeled, particularistic viewpoint held sway. It was this strong, holistic 
bent that appealed to many influential intellectuals who paid him tribute. ... He has beena 
milestone on the road to the intellectual development of the West. In the drastic 
reconstruction of society which will be a great part of the social agenda of the decades to 
come, his thinking is sure to play a major role. His ideas concerning the achievement of an 
organic sense of community and his ideas concerning the proper ways for achieving 
personal development, self-realization and the construction of a civilized way of life ina 
word growing increasingly complex socially, will all, 1am sure, have a decisive influence in 
the future. 


Finally, wrote Winthrop: “RB’s confidence was in re-education. ... no such changes 
are possible without the re-education and humanization of at least a determining number 
of men and women in the world. If humankind is to be saved from a mechanical and 
materialistic barbarism, the educators of mankind must furnish the leadership which the 
crisis calls for. They will consecrate themselves to what is true, what is good, and what is 
beautiful. They will motivate those whom they influence to live on a high moral, 
intellectual, and cultural level.” 


Wintrop’s Ventures in Social Interpretation reflects the 17 problems as he used them 
in his classes. 


Dorien Freve wrote about a meeting in 1948: He said that Borsodi rejected moral 
relativism: “The school fulfills or fails to fulfill its role in society in proportion to the extent 
to which it passes on from generation to generation the eternal verities, instead of merely 
passing on the culture in which it exists. Certain truths are eternal.” 


He was interested in the entire spectrum of human affairs. He “studied man from A 
to Z.” 


In This Ugly Civilization he said that of 1,000 people, 997 were herd minded, 2 will 
be quantity minded and one in a thousand quality minded “men.” Borsodi wrote for the 
latter. And, the quality minded must lead by example. 


109 Borsodi was known as RB by his friends and signed his letters with those initials. 


Rhy 


Borsodi said, “Relatively few people enjoy thinking. Thinking is quality minded 
man’s greatest departure from the mass.” 


Borsodi’s basic thesis was: “The most important problem in the world today is the 
philosophy by which human beings live, and the philosophy by which society is animated. 
And this is just another way of saying the philosophy of living is the most important 
problem with which education deals.” 


Each of his books questioned things as they are and suggested alternatives. 
Just three ways he guided us: 


1. He was advocating decentralization when everyone ... was screaming for more 
centralization 

2. He told us that small-scale production was more efficient and better when 
everyone else was saying “the bigger the better.” 

3. He understood how inefficient and inhuman large centralized systems are. 


Borsodi dared to be different and has since been vindicated because he never lost 
sight or right and wrong, truth and falsity. 


He called for us to reexamine the philosophy by which we live, to be certain our own 
lives are in accord with the principles of Normal Living, with acting rationally and morally. 
A re-dedication to Normal Living will, for most of us, mean changes in our lives we have 
been avoiding. He never said it would be easy. But if quality-minded people are to have a 
quality world to live in, then they should lead the way and educate people by example. If 
the quality-minded do not simplify their lives - if they refuse to lead and provide an 
example - then they might not even have a world to live in. 


The ideas of Ralph Borsodi, and his name, will become household concerns soon, or 
we will have no household, no society, no world. Ralph Borsodi’s commitment to truth 
must be vindicated or there will be strife, chaos, pollution, and perhaps even total 
destruction. 


Don Werkheiser met Borsodi about 1940. He remembered dinners at Lane’s End 
with him and came away with this impression: 


“In a deep sense, RB spent most of his life as an intellectual knight-errant, doing 
battle for justice and freedom. Always he was original, often first - or among the first - to 
perceive the error of established ways. His generalization about modern factory practice, 
known as the Borsodi Law, stated that as the unit cost of mass production decreases, the 
unit costs of distribution increases. Much current business is [thus] uneconomical. 


“To his final day, he was a learner and a great teacher. He first taught himself, then 
others. Perhaps his greatest accomplishment is his global vision, an approach that only 
recently has emerged into explicit formulation in our culture. That came out of his 
understanding of the common experiences and problems of people everywhere. 


He pondered this problem endlessly. He gathered people to probe and discuss 
them. 
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He set up the School of Living in 1934 to express his vision, assist in research and 
publish his findings. In seminars and workshops, the nature of universal problems was 
analyzed, Borsodi’s definitions assessed and various historical and modern ‘solutions’ were 
considered and compared. Students thereby tested their knowledge, values and daily life 
cycles. 


Borsodi added two unusual ‘techniques’ to the exploration of ideas. He not only 
defined and classified the problems, but deliberately examined, classified, and tested the 
various “answers” which people throughout history have lived by. Moreover, RB 
integrated the answers - the solutions, or actions - into his ideological system. 


RB continually asked, “Are these norms or standards among the various solutions to 
guide our practice? If so, what are they? Can they be used to humanize life? 


With the praxiology (practical) problems, he redefined some accepted disciplines 
into nine universal problems of action. For these problems, Borsodi sought ‘norms’ for 
solution. 


For him ‘liberty meant the opportunity for deliberate choice of one’s own action - 
“an attribute or prescription for action which ...permits the fulfillment of all the other 
functions of a human being. “ 


He was ahead once again of a new science, general systems theory, being developed 
to synthesize 200 years of scientific analysis. This has not been attempted in the social 
sciences. 


David Stry knew Borsodi at Melbourne village. He wrote: “We learned from him the 
basic principles of simple living, how to be self-sufficient, but also how to further social 
change for security and independence. 


“RB was a great student, a good writer, and a tireless worker. He was busy and at 
and at home in his garden or his shop as in his library or at his desk. He liked to quote that 
“one’s character is better formed in one’s work than in one’s leisure.” 


“He was persistent in searching for truth. How do you know what is right or wrong? 
How do you validate your actions? 


“He was never dogmatic. 


“I loved Borsodi both as a person and a brilliant teacher. He educated for ‘maximum 
living’ - not for commercial, job-inspired conventional existence. 


“In my mind, Borsodi ranks with Tolstoy, Plato, Gandhi, Goethe and other world 
philosophers. He devoted his whole life to examining western civilization, pointing out 
what was wrong (inhuman), setting up standards, working and demonstrating what was 
better. 


Outstanding in his work is the challenge to clarify and formulate ‘the moral law.’ His 
final speech, given October 1976, before the Fellowship for Religious Humanist at St. Louse, 
Missouri was titled, “The Moral Law By-Passed” (see memorial GR link below). 


“He devoted his whole life to examining western civilization, pointing out what was 
wrong (i.e., inhuman) setting up standards, working and demonstrating what was better.” 
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He de-educated and re-educated thousands of people. 
Mildred Loomis had this to say: 


“I knew Ralph Borsodi as an inner-directed person, a brilliant mind, sensitive and 
responsive to simple, beautiful things, but always disciplined and committed to acting on 
clear, ethical principles. I have seen him impatient and occasional blunt, but predominately 
quiet, considerate and compassionate. We who know him well marveled at his energy on 
so many levels. While many know him only as writer and author, I am a reporter of his 
activities and experiments in progress. 


“I knew Ralph Borsodi as an inveterate seeker, committed to human ‘norms’ (for 
which he said records of life for thousands of centuries had left adequate guides). As an 
indefatigable worker, he achieved on many levels. He was always ready to move on, 
leaving behind, if need be, those who chose not to understand, or who preferred a different 
standard. 


In terms of moving on, she gave as an example the failure of Dayton project, where 
she first worked with him. After which, “Borsodi said to his family and Suffern friends, ‘If 
American people are to develop wisdom about their lives and their problems - what do to 
use government for, where to live, how to be healthy - a new education is needed. Let us 
build a School of Living for this.” 


He did not know how to retire. He continued to learn and inspire. A friend said: 
“He was a teacher in the highest sense of the word.” 


Thinking Style 
He is a conscientious student and teacher of living. 


He had penetrating insights into academic subjects, not abstractions, not symptoms, 
but the way things work. It was never about the quick fix. 


A walking encyclopedia. He had a profound knowledge of many things. Soil was one 
of them. Dirt was life. He loved working the soil, making compost. He knew the science, 
the biology, of soil, of composting. It was the vital elements of life. 


I also caught a glimpse of the depth, scope, and persistence of his goals for a human, 
‘normal’ society of freedom and security. 


He said that the unexamined life is not worth living. Most, he said, lived lives of 
quiet desperation as Thoreau had observed. 


It takes time for study and reflection (and writing). 
He was willing to experiment, to try and fail and try again. 


In the Pan-Humanist Manifesto, 1958, in India, he advised scrapping the old world, 
building a new one. It “ranks among the greatest revolutionary pieces of the world - a 
magnificent dream by a practical man. “ 


RB’s social philosophy was grassroots: Jeffersonian, family and local community. It 
was to be learned through schools of living centered in each locality, working on real-life 
problems. 
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“Ralph Borsodi, a complex and fervently dedicated innovator, has been challenger 
and “model” for many of us on many levels. Few of us, in the early days, knew how 
revolutionary he was. Some agree he was a ‘voice crying in the wilderness.’ Now in the 
‘80s, we hope his contributions can be better understood and practiced, that the revolution 
can be the quiet one of re-education which Borsodi began.” ... “Profound ‘revolution’ ina 
strict sense is always basically education.”... “I think of Ralph Borsodi as an American 
Gandhi, a guide toward the human mastery of human destiny, grounded within one’s self, 
moving outward to the pursuit of truth, and finally to human freedom.” 


Gordon Lameyer, a close friend for many years wrote: He was an outstanding 
intellectual, had a deep concern for life on the land, crusaded for justice. He was not a static 
thinker. He had a flare for exacting definition of problems. He traveled, conducted 
research and experiments. 


He was more a sociologist than a philosopher. He liked radical sociologist C. Wright 
Mills119. But he had his own terminology: our vocabulary must be improved, he insisted. 


Borsodi saw that we could not solve social ills, including mental illness and crime, 
without changes in the social structure. That meant leaving the cities. 


There was a mass tribute to Borsodi in California. Gordon then wrote: 


“Ralph Borsodi is the Socrates of New Hampshire, the Sam Johnson of the North, the 
Gandhi of America, the Free World’s answer to Karl Marx, the Aristotle of Classification of 
the Social Sciences, and the best teacher I ever had. 


The Socrates. The answer to problems depends on how you frame the questions. In 
discussion he had a probing mind. He knew what he meant by the words he used. 


RB loaned Lameyer a book from his friend Stringfellow Barr about emulating 
Socrates (it may have been one written by St. John’s cofounder Scott Buchanan). St. John’s 
uses the Socratic method in its seminars (no lectures). 


He knew what questions to ask, and his integrity led him often to unpopular 
answers. 


Borsodi sought to sort out the “fog of jargons” of many disciplines and set up a new 
Interdisciplinary Vocabulary Project. Words need to have a single meaning. RB sought a 
new interdisciplinary vocabulary. This came out as his Definition of Definition. 


“Ralph Borsodi was a thinker and a doer with courage. He was one of arare breed 
who used what Mahatma Gandhi called ‘truth force’ to do what Fritz Schumacher called 
‘good work.” 


In the last year of his life RB met and had a discussion (and a difference of opinion) 
with E. F. Schumacher (who died a few months before Borsodi did) about a renaissance of 
rural life. Schumacher focused on appropriate technology, RB on land tenure and 
money!?!!, 


110 Mills had his own methodology for penetrating to a “lucid summation” which provided the energy for action. 


111 Borsodi was 50 years ahead of Schumacher in the development of appropriate technology. 
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Borsodi was committed to decentralization and rural revival, as was Gandhi. 
Fostering small communities. 


Borsodi was working on revising Seventeen Problems under the title Quest for 
Wisdom. The Possessional Problem, he believed, is the most difficult for Americans1!2. 


RB intensely disliked communism. 


Ralph Templin (above) spent 15 years as Methodist missionaries in India, managing 
a boy’s school, with the Keene’s. They knew and worked with Gandhi. 


The Keene’s, moving to Suffern and studying with Borsodi, said it was: “the closest 
thing in America to Gandhi's three-part program: 


e Swadeshism - self-education, self-development, using personal authority to 
manage and control society 

e Satyagraha signifies the inner spirit - the integrity of conscientious assertion of 
human power 

e Sarvodya, the extension of the human community and the general welfare. 


Templin wrote that the seventeen problems volume is “enough to keep mankind 
working for a thousand years.” 


Borsodi was a wise and erudite man. His intellect was still growing, and he 
attracted others who were still growing. 


He was certain that his ideas were sound, having rigorously tested them. He could 
be assertive but was solidly grounded in his views. He engaged in searching interchanges 
of the Socratic style, constantly rethinking. Often with a grin on his face. If you challenged 
him, you had to be ready to argue your point 


Borsodi Associates, Inc. was established in the 1960s to typeset Borsodi’s books in 
India and print them in America. The only book so produced was Definition of Definition. 
He made atrip to India to set this up and apparently had a conversation with J. Narayan 
then - leading to the International Foundation for Independence, along with the Institute of 
Independence. 


Borsodi’s life was full of building - ideas and material. Building his homestead at 
Dogwoods, RB was a “No. 1 do-it-yourself man.” 


Mail flooded into Dogwoods from early on, and so did people. it was already a 
school in the 1920s. RB said [early] that for a decentralist movement to occur we will need 
a new education: The School of Living. An alternative education for adults. A life study of 
the “universal problems of living.” 


112 This was the subject of Borsodi’s last book, Wealth and IIIth; the manuscript of which was lost. 
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The following contributions made by Borsodi were recorded at the 1973 Jubilee 
session by Mildred: 


Diet and food reform, 

Organic agriculture 

Composting, 

Homesteading, 

Community.” 

Extended family, 

Family planning, 

Natural childbirth and breast feeding 

A precursor to today’s ecological and environmental concerns 

The changing attitude in medicine towards understanding minds and bodies 
instead of emphasis on pills and drugs.” 

Grassroots, anti-government movements. 

But the most important, they agreed was his work on adult education. 
Including work in classifying the world’s wisdom around problems of living. 
Clarified free market economics and set real reforms in motion. 
Championed and practiced home and small-scale technology 


My own list, my Borsodi Resume is as follows: 


Ralph Borsodi was one of the leading figures of the twentieth century whose work 
defined much of what we now call sustainability. A detailed chronology of the School of 
Living is included below. 


Borsodi’s list of accomplishments is astonishing: 


About 1903, Borsodi became active in the Henry George movement, gave 
speeches, edited the newsletter and taught classes. In 1919 he was the Chair of 
the state association. 


In 1920 he relocated his family to an independent homestead outside of New 
York City where he achieved, and documented, personal financial independence. 


During the 1920s he wrote three books critical of the American economy, 
including This Ugly Civilization (1929) which anticipated the Great Depression. 


This Ugly Civilization was serialized in a major national magazine, drew the 
attention of Eleanor Roosevelt and her husband Franklin who was then governor 
of New York. The book inspired a back-to-the-land movement, including Scott 
and Helen Nearing who over the coming years popularized “the good life.” With 
it Borsodi established the basic, three-part, outline of the work that would 
occupy him throughout his life. 


In 1933 he published his popular Flight From the City, a homesteader’s 
handbook, which documented the economic advantages of homesteading. 


In 1933 he was called to advise on the Dayton Homestead Project. There he 
expanded his vision from personal homesteading to community. He left as the 
new Deal Homesteading Division took over (and failed). 
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In 1934 Borsodi established his School of Living with a mission to provide 
practical and philosophical foundations of the good life. 


In the second (1935) edition of Flight From the City he described The School of 
Living association and a life-long, adult educational model for the improvement 
of our understanding and achievement of the good life. 


In 1935, Borsodi formed an Independence Institute to fund homesteading land 
trust. 


He formed the first of two homesteading communities in Rockland County, New 
York in 1935. This project inspired the formation of many other land trust 
communities. 


1938 - 1939, he and his wife produced a series of Homesteading Bulletins 
(booklets) entitled “How To Economize” to demonstrate the productive 
economics of household tasks. These sold well at a quarter per copy. 


Borsodi organized a variety of craft guides and production units. I know the 
School of Living made looms. 


Borsodi and friends launched a Decentralist movement to promote localized and 
self-sufficient economic production. This included a journal, Free America, 
started in 1937. Borsodi became a leader of the decentralist movement. 


In 1938 Borsodi published Prosperity and Security. A Study in Realistic 
Economics, in which he established a comprehensive economic framework for 
his homestead community model. 


In 1939 he coauthored Agriculture in Modern Life with two senior US 
Department of Agriculture staff, where he further elaborated his economic 
model. 


During the World War II years, he developed a peace plan that anticipated the 
United Nations. 


In 1943 Borsodi published Inflation is Coming and What to Do About It. This 
book was revised in the 1970s, during a period of troublesome inflation. It went 
through a number of editions and sold some 500,000 copies. 


Towards the end of the war, he was giving well-attended seminars on the 
universal problems, both theory and practical application. 


In 1945, Borsodi closed the School of Living at Suffern and transferred the 
headquarters to Ohio under the directorship of Mildred Loomis. Mildred would 
continue to lead that branch of the School of Living for four decades. Borsodi 
would increasingly focus on his education model. 


Following World War II, he articulated his educational principles in Education 
and Living, two volumes published in 1948. In this book he described optimal 
living at the personal, family and community levels. 


In Education and Living he also established the framework of the universal 
problems of living which defined the following three decades of his lifework. 
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In 1950 Borsodi sold Dogwoods, moved to Melbourne, Florida and opened a new 
School of Living program. 


In 1952 Borsodi and wife traveled to Asia (an around the world cruise) on an 
extensive fact-finding mission and he later published The Challenge of Asia in 
which he examined the impact of global industrial development with particular 
emphasis on India. He first made friends in India at that time with home he kept 
in touch. 


In 1954 Borsodi launched the Melbourne University experiment. He developed a 
graduate level curriculum for the problem-centered system. It offered both a 
masters’ and doctorate degree. 


1955 - 1957, Borsodi published The Journal of Praxiology in which he promoted 
problem-centered education. 


In 1958 Borsodi returned to India for a two year stay during which he worked 
closely with Gandhian agriculturalist. 


In 1958 Borsodi also published, at the request of Indian colleagues, his The Pan 
Humanist Manifesto in which he outlined his decentralists views (renamed The 
Decentralist Manifesto). 


In 1961 Borsodi returned to the US and settled in Exeter. 


In 1963 Borsodi published The Education of the Whole Man; a book written while 
working in India. In it he systemized his problem centered framework and 
provide curriculum material for university level education. 


In 1967 Borsodi incorporated the International Independence Institute (III) to 
support the idea of land trust. With friends he developed an organization. From 
this emerged the Community Land Trust, which is one of his enduring legacies. 


In 1968 Borsodi (age 79) published his monumental Seventeen Problem of Man 
and Society. With this book he provided a textbook, a taxonomy of approaches 
people had throughout history used to solve the problems of living, and 
elaborated on his rationale and philosophy. 


In 1972, Borsodi incorporated Independent Arbitrage International which issue 
the Constant, an inflation-proof local currency. 


In 1973 he incorporated the International Foundation for Independence in 
Luxembourg and established an international banking system to support an 
alternative, inflation-proof currency, worldwide. 


In Summary: 


Borsodi lived nearly 89 active years. He wrote 15 books and over 100 articles. He 
was granted a Master’s degree by St. John’s College (a prestigious private college) and a 
doctorate by the University of New Hampshire. He founded, or cofounded, perhaps a dozen 
corporations. He founded or cofounded, and edited, several popular journals. He delivered 
uncounted lectures and seminars. He had a long list of distinguished friends in the US and 
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The list of his major works by Ralph Borsodi includes: 


CONAN P WNP 


~ 


15. 


The New Accounting, 1922 

National Advertising Versus Prosperity 1923 

The Distribution Age, 1927 

This Ugly Civilization, 1929 

Flight From the City, 1933 

Prosperity and Security. A Study in Realistic Economics, 1938 
Agriculture in Modern Life, 1939 

Inflation is Coming and What to Do About It, 1945 

Education and Living 1948, Volume 1 

Education and Living 1948, Volume 2 

The Challenge of Asia: A Study of Conflicting Ideas and Ideals, 1956 
The Education of the Whole Man, 1963 

The Definition of Definition 1967 

Seventeen Problems of Man and Society, 1968 

Inflation and the Coming Keynesian Catastrophe, Published posthumously by 


the E. F. Schumacher Society 1989. 


Some of these books are available digitally at this link!!3. 





113 Borsodi Digital books: https://www.schoolofliving.org/borsodi 
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Borsodi Chronology 























































































































20 Dec 1888 Borsodi born, Vienna, Austria! !+ 

1891 RB’s mother died, RB arrived in New York where his father had a business 

4 Aug 1896 William Borsodi (father) naturalized. 

1900 Borsodi at Gerlach Academy, a prep school. 12 

1900, January 5 Mildred born, Blair, Nebraska 

1903 RB moved into own apartment, working for father, speaker and newsletter editor 15 
for the Georgist movement. Voracious reader. 

1908 Rice, Texas, land management and newspaper editor 19 

18 Aug 1911 Married Myrtle Mae Simpson 

1918 or 1919 Chair New York Single Tax organization 

1918 Stops using processed foods. 

1 Apr 1920 Moved to Seven Acres homestead, Rockland County, NY 31 

1921 Purchased 16 Acres, Ramapo Hill. Built Dogwoods a large stone house, in 1923 

1922 The New Accounting 

1923 National Advertising Versus Prosperity 

1927 The Distribution Age 

Summer 1929 New Republic printed This Ugly Civilization in three installments. 

1929 This Ugly Civilization 40 

1930 NY Census, Tallman, Ramapo Twp., Rockland Co., Nyack Turnpike!15 

1933 Flight From the City 

1933 Started Homestead Notes. 

Spring 1933 Dayton, Liberty Homestead Project 

19 July 1934 RB left Dayton in disgust and returned to Dogwoods 

September 3,1934 | School of Living founded, Suffern, ny!!6 46 

1935 Independence Institute, First land trust corporation. Formed two communities. 

1936 Bayard Lane School of Living opened. 

1937-40 Homestead Bulletin-How to Economize. At least 34 Bulletins were produced 

Jan 1937 Borsodi, Stillman and Agar start Free America 

1938 Prosperity and Security. A Study in Realistic Economics 

1939 Agriculture in Modern Life 

1939 - 1940 Mildred’s year at School of Living Suffern 

1940 Mildred married John Loomis, settled at Lane’s End homestead, Ohio 

1940 Oberlin College problems of living seminar. Seven ending in 1948. See 8", 1954 

1940 - 1945 The School’s publication was named The Decentralist. 

1942 Borsodi awarded master’s degree for thesis by St. John’s College 

1945 School of Living building sold. Headquarters moved to Lane’s End, Ohio 

Jan 1945 School of Living Institute Chartered in Chicago (Headquarters Ohio) 

Jan 1945 Mildred starts The Interpreter 

1945/1948 Inflation is Coming and What to Do About It. Sold a half-million copies 

1948 Education and Living, Two Volumes 

1949 Established a new School of Living at Melbourne 

Dec 1949 Myrtle Mae died 61 

1950 Met and married Clare Kittredge. Built new house at Melbourne 

1952 Chartered School of Living of America 

May 1952 Cruise to Asia, and around the world 








114 World War I Draft Registration, Jun 1917 5’10” 150 lbs Brown hair, brown eyes. No disabilities. Date and place of birth 


115 $30,000, Has radio, M/W/42, Economist, Publisher 


116 Date from Seventeen Problems Preface 
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1954 Borsodi and friends began organizing University of Melbourne 

1954 Borsodi eighth seminar on problems of living (see 1940) 

1954 Mildred incorporated School of Living in Ohio 

Mar 1955 Journal of Praxiology appeared 

1956 The Challenge of Asia: A Study of Conflicting Ideas and ideals 

4 Jan 1956 Melbourne University formally opened 67 
1957 Mildred proposed Green Revolution book 

Jan 1958 Balanced Living replaced The Interpreter. Ran until A Way Out in 1962 

Spring 1958 Melbourne University closed 

1958 Borsodi to India. Arrived August 1958. Stayed two years 

1958 Pan-Humanist Manifesto 

1958 — 1960 Worked on manuscript that became The Education of the Whole Man 

1960 Borsodi health breakdown, nearly died. Long convalescence in India 72 
1961 Clare bought homestead at Exeter, NH late in year. Borsodi returns to US 

July 1962 Begin publishing 4 Way Out. Ran until 1967 

January 1963 Mildred Launches Green Revolution 

1963 The Education of the Whole Man published 74 
1965 Mildred Loomis, Go Ahead and Live 

1966 Borsodi 4" (?) trip to India 

January 1, 1967 Heathcote Dedicated 

1967 International Independence Institute (IM) Land Trust. In Exeter 

1967 The Definition of Definition 

1968 Borsodi fifth trip to India 

1968 Seventeen Problems of Man and Society 79 
1968 John Loomis died; Mildred moved to Heathcote 

May 1969 Borsodi award honorary doctorate at University of New Hampshire 

1972 Independent Arbitrage International (IAI) Local Currency, The Constant, Exeter 83 
1973 International Foundation for Independence (IFI), Luxembourg 

1974 Mildred Loomis, Ed., Moving into the Front. Ranks of Social Change 

1975 Mildred took School of Living to Deep Run Farm near York, PA 

26 Oct 1977 Borsodi died, Exeter, New Hampshire 88 
1980 Mildred Loomis, Decentralism: Where It Came From, Where is it Going? 

1982 Mildred Loomis, Alternative Americans — A second edition of Decentralism 

1982 Mildred dedicated Borsodi Memorial Library 

1986 Mildred Loomis, Ed., Borsodi as I Knew Him. 99 copies 

1986 Mildred completed Ralph Borsodi: Reshaping Modern Culture. 300 copies 





18 Sept 1986 





Mildred Loomis died at York, PA. Age 86 





1986 


Borsodi library closed, books disbursed, and records lost 











1989 Ralph Borsodi, /nflation and The Coming Keynesian Catastrophe 
December 2018 Last issue of Green Revolution 
September 2019 This Ugly Civilization, 90" anniversary edition published, forward by Bill Sharp 





April 1, 2020 


Ralph Borsodi, A Confident Future Blog, and centenary. 





January 24, 2021 


Ralph Borsodi, A Confident Future: Learning and Living 








April 1, 2021 





Ralph Borsodi, A Confident Future: The Green Revolution 
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